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IX. 

an imperial coronation in 
ancient INDIA. 


similitude iTul wntrasU l»etween iKe Helhi AKemblagc cf 1 8:5. swl "f 
VuilUjithira. Deriralion flf ibe wuid JHiiJaiiSjra. Rijaii'iyfl 'i!(T ratt!. Pro- 
liaUleJateofA'inlluslliiin llbftiirtltr hiM<Ky. EstnWiilusd 41 lnilra|;rtniha. 
GrftAliiil Esteiwon df his titigUom* A new palwe. iwrfnmi the 

KaiAiiiyti* A sswinmiDn tif Jatisanilhii, Ptmt niilllirT enitfditHitti*. Amy 
(if the KoAh umler Aijani- Aniiy (if the Ensl imdcr Uhima. Aimj 
of OlC Smith under Sahadevu, Army of the West umlur NskuLu toirail- 
Lsliou lo bqdfl the pefform.tt«« of the rite. InvilaltaiW, Al>l»ml.ueut of 
Lifc of the Ihe fe.lii'ah Foyal Ctt«t% Ute.r letejiUn. 

I’menls frorn gthSills. Cfoupient. al iTw ftslittth Suprcnniey asEigiiei to 
Krishnti. rtbputeslhereoo. S'is'ur«=t MUed Ey KfisM- Wheeler s,h^ 
almrn the bmwl. ffitto ihooil tho diaTPCler of the fitBsts fttui of (he stum ce. 
Thr rilual of the etreniMiy. The Ii 0 >!d Lalh Of rmetmn. irtiele. o««»:ir> 
firtit, miufll detaili. Three Cwms of 

niE Imperial Assemblage to be held at Dellii ofl the 
jst of nc-'it month cannot fail to recall to the 

__mind of oriental scholars the description, given in 

the Mahabharata. of a similar gathering held there about 
font thou.«md >'ears ago. Then, as now, the object wa-s th 
assLiTiption of paramount power bj a mig ty -«^eTEg^ 
Then, as now, princes and potentates came from all parts oi 
India to do homage to one who w-as greatly their sui>crior 
In power, w'eaith, and earnest devotion to rule honestly an 
impartially. Then, as now, the feeling of allegiance vyas all 
but universal. But notcw'orthy as these points of aimi ituyc 
are, there arc others which place the tw'O assemblages 
marked contrast. The one was held by men who had tore ) 
emerged from a state of primitive simplicity in the in 
of hitman society i.the other i.s to be inaugurated un er 
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the refinemcnLs and paraphemaira of the highest civIUzatinn. 
The one borroTved alt its sanctity from religion ; the otlicr 
depends for its glory on political and material greatness. 
The one ivas purely national; the other brings into the field 
a dominant foreign power. There are other points equally 
remarkable, both of similitude and of divergence, which 
afford singular illustrations of the state of political ideas at 
immensely remote periods; and a short account of the 
ancient ceremonial may not, therefore, be uninteresting at 
the present rime. 

The ceremony, in ancient times, was called the Rdjasily,?, 
or that which can be effected only by a king—from lidj\rfi 

* a king* and s/tit • to he effected,’ This derivation, however, is 
not universally accepted. Some interpret the term to mean 
tl\c ccromony at which the Soma juice is produced, from rdjd 

* moon’ for the moon-plant, and ju ’ to bring forth*; but as 

then, are a hundred differetit rites at which the brewing of 
the SffttM beer is an essential requirement, while it is dUtinct* 
ly laid down, that none but a king who can command the 
allegiance of a large number of tributorj’ princes, and ivho is, 
nr wishes to be,* a universal monarch, exercising supremaeJ 
over a large number of princes, should perform it. the first 
derivation appears to he the right onc,^t least it con¬ 
veys an idea of the true character of the ceremony, ivhich 
the other does not, Yiljnikade\a, in his commentar>' on 
the S'rauta S'utm of Katyayana, explains the word r,ij,i 
in the first aphorism on the subject, to mean a Kshat- 
n'ya,t ^ ithoiit specifying that he should be a king, and thra 
may at first sight suggest the idea that any Kshatri>-a 
whether a soveriegn or not. may perform it; but the context 
.shows clearly that a king was a and none but 

n king co uld undert^c the rite According to the Sasirai?, 

♦ t:xW T ^rai^ m , T«ii<iB,7iJri^om5]u’ ~ 

tts n m w wrw TiaririJ; ^frrasirfTifwfirif-, 
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none blit a Kshalriya ivas fit for royalty, and the use of the 
word rdjan both for a king and a man of the Kshatrfya 
caste was so common, Uiat in interpreting it in particular 
Ijassages the context is always looked upon as the safest 
guide to its true meaning, If we assume^ however, that 
Katj’ajutia wished only to indicate the caste of the perfor¬ 
mer, with a view to exclude the other castes, without caring 
to point out his political position, the interpretation of the 
scholiast W'ould be open to no exception. 

From its verj* nature a ceremony like the Rajasuj’a 
could not be common anywhere, or at any time, much less 
during the Hindu period, when India was never held by a 
single monarch. It was then dirided into many kingdoms, 
princtpalitEes and chicfships. each enjoying perfect autonomy, 
and iMttcrtaining more or less jealousy, not uiioftcn amount¬ 
ing to hostility, or esim violent animosity, against each other, 
and a universal sovereignty' like that of the autocrat of 
Russia was perfectly impossible. The language of praise or 
flattery has doubtl^s often declared particular sovereigns to 
have been C/takrtrt’flriiiis or emperors; hut the rcalitj', as 
regards tlic whole of India, was nci’ef accomplished, U is un¬ 
questionable that in rare instances, such as those of Chan- 
dragupta and As'oka, many sovereigns acknowledged subor- 
dinatron to some mighty* monarch or other, and the weaker 
ones paid tribute, but their autonomy was rarely sacrificed, 
anti their alliances generally bore the cliaracter of confederacies, 
or federal union, and not that of feudal baronies subject to a 
ruling chief, and under no circumstances were servile duties 
such as under the feudal system the Harons in Europe ivcre 
obliged to render their suzerains, ever exacted from the tribu¬ 
taries, The bond behvecn them was, besides, of the feeblest 
kind, and snapt at cverj' Favourable opportunity. In the V edic 
licriud even such monarchic federation on a very' large scale 
were aJiy thing but commun, and the rite of 
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‘moon* for the moon-plant, and xa‘to bring forth'; but as 
there are a hundred different rites at which the brewing of 
the .Sti/w beer is an essentia! requirement, while it is distinct¬ 
ly laid down, that none but a king who can command the 
allegiance of a large number of tributory princes, and who Is. 
or wishes to be,* a universal monarch, cjcereising supremacy' 
over a large number of princes, should perform ft, the first 
derivation appears to be the rlglit onc,-at least It con- 
vej’s an idea of the true character of the ceremony, u liich 
the other does not. Vajnikadeva, in his commentm- on 
the Srauta S'utra of Katydyana, explains the word n(J4 
In the first aphorism on the subject, to mean a Kshat- 
ri>-a,+ without spedrying that he should be a king, and this 
may at first sight suggest the idea that any Kshatriya 
whether a soveriegn or not, may perform it; but the context 
Shows dearly that a king was a x/irr and none but 

a king coul d undertak e the rite. Acc^ing to the S'iistras, 

t TTii xTwwvi IF ni TJ wiif '^rfanrsrifafkfiPirr f 
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none but a Kbhatrfya was fit Tor rD3^alt>^ and tlie use of thu 
word frijiiH bc»th for a king and a man of the Kshatrfya 
caste was so common, that in Interpreting it, in particular 
passages the context is always looked uix>n as the safest 
guide to its true meaning. If wc assume, hoiYev'cr, that 
Kat^’iyana wished only to indicate the caste of the perfor¬ 
mer, vr\lh a view to exclude the other castes, without canng 
to point out his political position, the interpretation of the 
scholiast would be open to no exception. 

From its very nature a ceremany like the Rijasuya 
cnuld not be common anywhere, or at any time, much less 
during the Hindu period, when India was never held by a 
single monarch. It was then divided into many kingdoms, 
principalities and chiefships^ each enjoying perfect autonomy, 
and entertaining more or less jedousy^ not unoflen amount¬ 
ing to hostility* or even violent animosity^ against each other, 
and a universal sovereigntj' like that of the autocrat of 
Uu^sia was perfectly impossible^ The language of praise or 
flatterj" has doubtless often declared particular sovereigns to 
have been C/iaiTavartitis or emperors; but the reality^ as 
regards the whole of Indiaj was never accomplished. It is un¬ 
questionable that in rare instances, such as those of Chan- 
dragupLa and As oka, sovereigns acknowledged subor- 

dtTTation to some mighty monarch or other, and the weaker 
ones paid tribute, but their autonomy was rarelj" sacrificedt 
and their alliances generally bore the character of con fedcrcicieSf 
or federal union, and not that of feudal bar+3nies subject to a 
ruling chief, and under no circumstances were servile duties 
such as under the feudal sj^stem the Rare ns iti Furope were 
obliged to render their suzeraln-s. ever exacted from the trlbu- 
tarie.*!* The bond between them w^as, besides, of the feeblest 
kind, and snajit at every favourable opportunity, I o the Vedic 
period even such monarclnc federation on a vcr>" larg^ 
were any Idling but cummun, and the rite of 
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or impcnaJ baptism, wfiLcJi follow's the Rijasiiya, was aJ, 
ministered to only a few, The Aitarcjn IWhmana of the 
Rjg Veda affords a curious illustration of this fact After 
de^tribing the ritual of the Mahilbhisheka, with a view to 
point out its high importance, the author of the work gives a 
list of the persons who had been inaugurated by that rite, 
and of tJie priests who officiated thereat, and it includes only 
ten names,* The list does not, it Is true, profess to be ex¬ 
haustive; hut the neccssit>-fclt for such a list and its meagre¬ 
ness suffice to sliow, that the rJtc uas but rarely performed, 
and even tile knou ledge of its ritual among the priesthood 
was not common. The Ramayana describes the rite as eck- 
brated by Rdmaehandra, but there is no description of it in 

any later work; and no manual for its performance has vet 
been met with* ^ 

The description of the RaJasLij-a in the xMaMbh-irata is 
a iwpular poetical one. loaded with much that is mjthical, 
and a considerable amount of e.xaggeration ; but it is the best 
known all over India, and comprises the fullest account of its 
exotcrw characteristics. Vudhhthira. the hem of it lived 
acconiing to Hindu chronologic in tiu. fast centurj' of the 
third cycle or the Dviipara Vuga. f. e., five thousand one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago ; but recent researches of oriental 
scholars arc not very favorable to his claim to so remote an 
imtiquity, A careful study of the li.,ts of ancient kings given in 
the Puran^, alioiving an average reign of sixteen years to each 
1^. would bnug him to the twentieth century before the 
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Chrisliati era* Uut th]=i is nol unquciilbnable. Oti the 
other haiHl ihc existence, in the Aitarcya Briltmana. of the 
name of janamejai-a, son of I’arikshit, who is c%-idcnty t^e 
uame with the sovereign named in the Msilmbharata, and the 
grandson of Arjuna. brother of Yndhishthira, would force the 
inference that he lived long before tliat portion of the R.g \cda 
came into existence; and the lowest estimate ixjssiblc appears 
to be somewhat over sixteen centuries before the era of Christ. 

Yudhishthira and liis four brothers lost their father 
l-andu * king of Hastinapura, at an early age : and dunng 
tlieir’minority the management of their paternal state foil 
into the hands of their uncle Dhritanbhtra. under whose 
guardianship they were brought up. Dhritarashtra was senior 
to Fiindu. and would have, under ordinary' dircomstanccs, 
inherited the principality of Hastinapum. But as he 
bom blind, his claims were set aside, according to Hindu 
[ii^v, in favour of his younger brotlier. The principality 
having, however, come to his hands during the m.monty of 
his nephews, court intngue v as brought into play, when die 
youths came of age. to prevent their coming into possession 
of even a portion of their patrimony. Tire sons of Dhrita- 
nishlra were mast inimica! to them, amt domestic dissensiuns 
ivere freriuent and serious. To prevent these unseemly disputes 
the I'indava brothers were sent aivay to Viranavrata. t 
where, it was thought, they ivould be bcj'ond the reach of 
their intriguing cousins. But those who interested them¬ 
selves in the welfare of the Vandava-s were doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. The place; which the five brolhcr^nd their 

* The wor.I Wii=i™ " psit 1 elluw.’* and In ciKlinarilf usal lu inilk,ve jaun- 
ilice. J« r. Wbeelrt npintfe* thal il » » nuilneinism far nlllU lepK^ir. hut 
IN nolflini; lo jUitifj the thEOO'. liHnU « I**'* aleeitsl him Ft*^ mil of 

ik whule hcKl tit prinew nl B BIJ“«1 snj sFlva™ i fctid O'* tinmiel b mvi lUitb H< 

wtctl a. ttir Iw* cun#tifi. ,1 . 

f Ui iKTHKiik-rn AJIiflwtidLL Irj- tfilicfh, iml 

X lywn lu ihii tiulUi uf KflJTiiiiH 
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mother oecupfed at V-iranaxTata, was. one nr^ht, set on fire, 
and they had to fly for life, and, for some time after, to keep 
themselves secreted in jungle and unfrequented places or 
rnam about as beggars. At last they effected an alliance with 
the powerful king Drupada of Panchala (modem Kaoauj) 
n^ose daughter they married at a Sayanvara, and through 
h.. influence and that of their cousin^german Krishna, ob- 
Uined a small tract of land for their shar^ with the town of 
InJraprastha fnr their capital. Here they e.stab!ished them- 

I'-PP^-ted to be a large 

mrr’"i on the posses 
t«ct of Ind neighbours, raised their little 

a respectable 

iilKH. dti. TtlAbr TT. ^'* ‘he MihiLhiltda i» 
th>Ws.iM) ytait ago, k . Inka wfelcn *»=*« in ibe cnnntl, ju,, 

~ -Jill--... “"" '■ 

ki.™. -bn, 

lbii,tbej,bgleofCl»Iauri,nn„lnn*li™, in wfaieh ih. f b® Jl™ 

Sb,^ r™, . *.bn., „. >^«.^7Z^lS7:.T’rr~ 

iSKtdon. ihc ,«A„r been obiie^T aeti^rc^h. t 
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principality. Alliances some of the aboriginal races 

also helped them to rise in poircr; and the extension of their 
possessions towards the tvest and the south-west, tvherc tliey 
met with little opposition, soon enabled them to assume a 
high position among the crowmed heads of India. A magnt- 
fie'ent palace, called a Sa6/M or ‘audience chamber’, was next 
built in the capital, and it proved to be the finest work of art 
that had ever been produced in this countr>'. A Titan 
(Danava) was its architect, and it was enriched with tJiemost 
precious materials that could be collected from the different 
parts of India, including some highly-prized stones from 
the Hiinila}^. Its description refers to floors of crj'stal, 
partitions of glass, and marbles of all colours; to spacious 
and lofty apartments; doors and windows; terraces and 
gardens; artificial lakes and fountains. Much of this is doubt- 
less due to the poet's imagination; but tlierc was, nevertheless, 
enough to make the owner proud of its possession, and to 
long to show it to his rivals. To inaugurate it by a grand 
festival was the first idea that occurred to his mind, and tlial 
suggested the ambitious scheme of celebrating the pohtico- 
rehgious sacrifice of the lUjasuya, and raising the principality 
to the rank of an empire. 

This was, liowe%'er, not an easy task to accomplish. 
Close by, to the north, there w'as llastindpura, the capital of 
their ancestors, in the possession of their Inveterate cnemias, 
the Kurus. To tlie east, Mathura was held by a powerful 
sovereign. To the south, the king of Malava was a standing 
menace, and to the west there was the principality of Virata," 
which would not in a hurry yield to its neighbours. There 
were, besides, other mighty sovereigns in different irarts of 

- Tht modem Bengnl dislTicts of Rnmepur “’I DiJiijfim to tSlV niHth cljJm 
TI> be die ^n..l..rn Viiiw. lut lie CBltk-Ufiioi; foray of the Kuma in Itio cnonlrr 
of ilEBciibed in thr Vimra Forvo nf the Mobibhirafo. l«vei no dirtihl 

i» lo Ihc tnir position of ihm eonnriT hnving been pvett almw. 
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Indh who wwd proud of thetr hrgh position, and not at all 
dfspowd to succumb to ivdiat to them na-s a tiCTV'-bDrn and 
IJctty Riij, 

The most powerful king at the time. hoivevCT, uas 
JarasandhEi. sovereign of Magadha. lie had carried his 
vnctorious arms as far as Mathur-i, and ex pel led therefrojn 
t ie ^ iklavas, who had wrested it from a relative of Ids. His 
army was the largest and best-tmined ; and he had alrcadj- 
itnpnsoned nmety-seven princes wnth a view, when the number 
came up to a hundred and t^velve, to offer them as a sacrifice 
to the gods, by way of a preJiminarj' to his raising the ivhite 
umbrella of imi>crial sovereignty. For the Panda\-a,s to wage 
war against him, witli any hope of success, was out of the 
question, and no one in India could proclaim himself an 

emperor without bringing on a most desolating retribution 

frorn I hat naonaLreh^ 

To remove JarAsanriba from the field by other than open 
uarfare wad, therefore, the first scheme to which the Pindavas 
.set their head, and assassination was resolved ui»n as the 
only means feasible. Disguised as Brahmans, lihlma. Arjuna, 
and Krishna set out for Magadha, and, entcrihg the palace b>' 
a back door, took him unawares, while he was engaged in his 
prayers, and killed him. The ^tahdbhirata gives a long 
account of the interv'iew, and says, he was challenged to a 
single combat, and fell under the blows of Bh.'ma, tlic “ wolf- 
stomached" hero ( f'prWorfl.j But this appears to he a 
euphemism for asscLssination, inasmuch as the Pindavas were 
ever after accused of baseness for it, and no baseness could be 
predicated of a hero who challenged another to a singt 
combaL However that may have been, it enabled the Hnt 
va-s to liberate the imprisoned chieftains, and. not only at once 
tc secure to themselves their loyal =uiheren=e. b t a ,o o 
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I’oiir "raiifl militan- cspedilions were ncjtt organiiicd, one 
to proceed to each quarter of India. Aijuna ai*aumed the com¬ 
mand of the army of the North, and; proceeding on, succe.'iSiYidy 
conquered, nr olhenvise brought into subjugation, tlie kulin- 
ilaft, tire Kdlakutas, the Avarthas and the S'ikala-dvfpia. 
Thence he proceeded to PrAgjyotislm, where he had to wage 
a protracted war against Ehagadalla, its ktng^ who was ulti¬ 
mately obliged to purchase peace by the payment of a 
handsome tribute. Ascending the HimAlaj'a, he encountered 
many pett>' chieftains, including those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vainadeva, Suddman, Susankula, North Liluka, Den-aprastha, 
and other places.—mastly robber diiefs,—as also the Kiritas 
and the Chinas. Turning then towards the west, be pushed 
on his victorious army through Kashmir to TJalkh, burning 
and sacking scveml large towns in the wa)'* Then turning 
back, he passed Uirough Kdmboja, Darad.i, and Uttara- 
rishika from all which places he obtained highly-prized 
horses as tribute, and arrived at the foot of the Dhavalagiri, 
where he rested for a while. Then he crossed the Ilimalaya 
and encountered the sovereigns of KimpiUa-varsha and 
HAIaka, the last in the nciglibourhocd of the MAnasaro- 
vara Lake; and lastly approached tlie couftnes of Uttara- 
kuru, which was inhabited by Gandhar\'as, the fabled cho¬ 
risters of IiiiJra’s heaven. Here he was met by ambas¬ 
sadors, who purchased peace for their sovereign by a pre- 
sent of some rich stuffs, jewels, valuable furs, and silken 

drcsises. 

The second expedition was headed by Bhima, who 
proceeded to the east, taking in tlie way the country of his 
father-in-law Drtipada in the Doab of tltO Ganges and 
the Yamuna. The ncrossing the Ganges he went southivards 
to Dasirna, and, taking the Euliodas in the way, arrived at 
Chedi, the country' of S'is'upala, who being related to the 
Pundavas, readily acknowlerlged subordination, and paid a 
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handsome tribute, Bh;ma tarrietl at tins place for a month, 
and then marched on successively to Kosala, Ayodhyd, 
Uttara Kosata, Mulla. and the Terai, whence descending 
dotm he conquered the king of KisT. His next encounter was 
with the Matsyas, then successively with the Maladas, 
Madadharas, the Vatsabliumiyas. the llhangas. the Santakas 
and Varmakas, and several Kinita and other races, which he 
conquered, and, making an alliance with the king of Mithila 
(Vidcha), came down to Magadha to collect tribute, having 
on a former occasion destroyed its valiant king. Jarasandha. 
The son of Jarisandha joined his army along with several 
minor chiefs, and with them he proceeded to the country of 
his haif-brotlier Karna. (Bhdgalpur,) who was always iiumicai 
to the Pandar’as, and waged a protracted war in defence of his 
rights. But his efTom ivcre of no avail, and he ivas ulti¬ 
mately made to negociate for peace by the payment of a 
heavy judemnity. Bengal and its numerous petty chiefs 
ncitt attracted the attention of BWoia, and they were all 
overpowered and obliged to enrich the conqueror with large 
contributions of gold, sliver, jewels, sandal-woqd, agallochum 
wool;, atid rich stufTiSr * 

The army of the South, under Sahadeva, first over- 
lowered the king of Mathuri, and then, proceeding through 
the northern parts of country now owned by Sindhia, In 
iihich It encountered and subjugated many hostile chief.* 
came f the country of Kuntfbhoja, This aged monarch 
UM the foster-father of Kuntf, the mother of the three elder 
lan-^at^s;he welcomed the general with eveiy mark of 
consideration, and readily entered into the scheme of his 
eld^t grandson to assume the imperial title. He .^ve much 
wedth and valuable assistance in pushing on the expedition 
inth success. Crossing the Chambai. lahadm^a came r 
to race with the croivn-prince of Jambhaka. an old "ly of 
Krishna. Uhat the name of the prince wa.sor of his country-. 
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IS not given, but the prince was powerful and foughi with great 
courage. He u-as. however, ultimately overijowcred, and 
made to render homage and to pay an indemnity. The 
Narmada was next crossed, and Sahadeva, in hts victorious 
march successively made a lot of petty princes to acknow¬ 
ledge his supremacy, until he reached the Pandyan kingdom, 
which held him at bay for a time, Kishkinda proved even 
more troublesome, and a treaty of amity and friendship was 
all that could be extorted from it- Heyond iCishhmda was 
the couiitr)' of Mahisamati (probably Mysore) which was 
owned by a chief of great valour, who u as especially favoured 
by the god Agnl. who had seduced a daughter of the king, 
and aftenvards married her. and promised protection to his 
father-in-law. Sahadeva and his army were no match for 
this might>- chief, and Agni so befriended his protegd by 
raining fire on cverj- side that the assailants were well ntgh 
overpowered. At this juncture Sahadeva sought the protec¬ 
tion of Agni. and through his iiiter\cntiotJ effected a treaty 
of peace and friendship. The story of Agni affords an 
instance of the use of fire-arms in ancient times, and also 
a lunt about the Nair custom of women not living under 
the protection of their husbands, but of cavaliers of their 
own choice; for in order to wipe off the stigma on the 
character of the princess. Agni, says the story. Iiad or¬ 
dained that women in Mahisamatf should ever after lead 
a wanton life in public fAvUranij'd) independently of their 
bUi^bands. 

Prex^eeding further south from Mahis^iniati, 
subjugated several petty chiefs, as also several one-cjTsd. one- 
legged, or othenvise deformed races, described in tlie orthodox 
st>')e of traveller's stories, and thence, through ambassadors, 
secured the allegiance of Dravida, Sarabhipattanam. Tiimra 
island, Timingila, or llie countiy of the whaie, Kalinga, 
Andhra, Udra, Kerala, Tdlavana, Ceylon, and other places. 
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On his way home^ he passed along the western coad thraugh 
Snral to Guiarit where he met Krishna and the other 
ladava chiefs, and finally returned home, loaded with 
immense wealth and many ^-aluable presents. 

Nak-ula, at the head of the army of the West, first went 
to Kohtlaha; thence tow.^rlI3 souUiern Rajpiitand to Mahcltha, 

M a lava, PaodiakarphataB, 
Madhj-amaka. Vatadhana : and, then retracing hU steps'to 
1 ushkara. and ne.-it the Abhira countx>- on the banks of the 
barasvati, he marched on to the Punjab, to the western 
fronuer of which lie encountered the Pahnavas, Van-ara.s, 
Kiritas, \a\*anas, and the S'aka'f, from all of whom he 

obtained valuable presents, and acknowledgment of allc- 
glance. 

In nikins the nbovc ibstrjua of proercss of the differ- 
ont aimics, I have omitted several namos of places and persons, 
and al» used n ords to ladlcate directions which do not alwavs 
J^nr ,n dte orisinal. The rontes, a, Wd down in the Mahi- 
hhirata. are nnt atw-ays such as an Invading army would, or 
oonvcmently could, lake in its prograss fmn, In Jrapraslha. and 
many reasons suggest themselves to .^nw that the poet was 
not qmte fiuniUar with the places he describes. Some of the 

the sescra^ places named, and to the possibility of there 

0^1 -un/name, 

of which w known to me, and Ihe other not Several district, 

m i^thcm and eastern Bcngri now- claim to be the aame 
wuh places named in the Mahibharata, but which prabably 
have no r«ht to the pretension. In a few cases, there are 
two or three ctaimant, for the same ancient name A, it is 
however, not my intention here to enter into a criiai 
an jyais, but simply to quote Ibe substance of w hat has been 
said, m cimnexion with the Rijasuya. in Ihe Mahdbhama 
y wa, ui rntroduction to the riiuals of the sacriSce as given’ 
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in the Vedas, I need say nothinu furtJier on tiie subject. 
These whe are curieus about the ijlaees named, and about 
the articles alleged to have been presented as tribute, which, 
to a certain extent, help die [dcntificallon of those places, 
will find much interesting matter in the late Professor Lessen s 
learned essay on the Geography of the Mahabhirata, m the 
Gottingen Oriental journal, and in Professor Wilson's paper 
□11 the Sabhd-par\-a. in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain. 

On the return oF the ditterent expeditionary armies, a 
consultation was held as to the propriety of immediately 
commencing the ceremony, or deferring it to a future 
occasion. Krishiia acUnstd immediate action, and agreed to 
take upon himself the task of arranging ever^-thing for a 
successful issui^ It was accordingly resolved tliat the cere¬ 
mony should at once begin. Orders were thereupon issued 
to collect all the articles necessary for tiie rite, and invitations 
were sent out to all relatives, friends, allies and tributaries, 
the messengers being instructed to request the attendance of 
Vais'y^ respectable S udras." Nakuia was deputed 

to the old king Ohritarishira, die head of the family, to invite 
him and other Kaurava ciiiefs to grace the assembly by their 
presence; and ample provision was at the same time made 
for the nccommodation and entertainment of the expected 
guests. The Bmlimans were expected to come in from all 
parts of the eountrj’, and every one was to be received with 
due honour, and to be rewarded with rich presents. The 
invitations to the Vais'yai* and the S'lidras, the agricultural 
and the servile classes, at a religious ceremony, and tlic use 
of the Epithet rndnya “ resiwctable” or “ venerable" as a pre¬ 
dicate for individuals of the class originally formed of helots, 
are worthy of special note. “ This is", says Professor Wilson, 
“one of tile numerous indications which the MaliiibhamLa 
ulTera of a state of public feeling and possibly of civil msti- 
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drink fit for all stasoiis of the year. Receiving the u'cleome 
of the king, the Biihmans duelt therein, and passed tlicir 
time in entertaining conversation, in witnessing charming 
dances, and in listening to stvcct music. The hum of BrAh^ 
mans. fuH tn satiety, fond of stories, and jubilant with 
delight, resounded every where. " Give aivay, and cat away, 
were llie nords which burst forth from every' side. The 
virtuous king provided for each of his guests thousands of 
cows, bedding, gold, and damsels. Thus did proceed the 
ceremony of the unrivailed and virtuous sovereign of the 
earth, the great Pandava, who was like unto Indra, the lord 
of the immortals."* The provision of damsels for the service 
of Brihman guests, reveals a curious feature in the manners, 
customs, and morality of the time under notice. 

The list of crowned heads which assembled at the cere¬ 
mony is a long one, but as it includes mostly the names of 
those who were subjugated by the brothers of Yudhishthira, 
and of the friends and rclati\'qs of the host, it is not^ neces¬ 
sary to reproduce it here, Tire leading chiefs of the Kaurava 
and the Yidara tribes w'ere the moat prominent among the 
guests. " To the gue,sts were assigned dwellings replete with 
refreshments of every kind, and having by them charming 
lakes, and ranges of ornamental plants. The son of Dharma 
welcomed them in due form. After the reception, the princes 
repaired to the several houses assigned for their accommo¬ 
dation. Those houses were lofty- as the peaks of the KailAs'a 
mountain, most charming in appearance, and provided with 
excellent furniture. They were suirounded by well-built high 
walls of a white colour. The windows were protected by 
golden lattices, and decorated with a profu.sion of jewellery'- 
The stairs tvere easy of ascent ; the rooms w-cre furnished 
ivitli commodious seats and clothing and garlands ; and the 
whole was redolent w-ith the perfume of the finest agallochum. 


■ Malwhhfliniri, Jlfluk II, cEiaplci 
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The houses tverc white as the goose, bright as the moon, ami 
looked picturesque, even froni a distance of four miles. They 
uerc free from obstruction, provided with doors of uniform 
height, but of various quality, and iniaid with mimerous 
metal ornaments. e\-en as the peak of the Himilaya. The 
princes were refreshed by the very- sight of the niansioiis,"* 
With a view to present disorder, and to enforce discipline 
and U,c due despatch of business, Vudhishthim so arranged 

that each dcp.Trtment of the ceremony should be placed 
under one of his principal retalivcs, or of a friend. To see 
to the proper distribution of food ^vas the task assigned to 
Duhs’asana, brother of Duryodhana. Tn As'vathitma, “a 
U'arnor Brahman of saintly descent," was assigned the duty 
of attending to the reception and entertainment of Brahmans, 
and to Sanjaya the same duty witli reference to the n^l and 
railitao' guests. The venerable old chief Bhiahma and the 
equally veneiabte chief Droiia were solicited to act as superin- 
tendeots-gencral. and to see that nothing went amiss. To 
Kripa, "another saintly personage," fell the duty of distri¬ 
buting presents of gold and jewcla. BiUlika. DhritanLdura, 
Somadatta, and Jayadratlia, were requested to act as masters 
of the ceremony ; Duryodliana was requested to see to the 
due receipt of the presents and tributes brought by the 
assembled guests; and Krishna undertook to vvash the feet 
of tile BraJima^s, 

Passing over some fulsome panegyric on the proruBfon of 
weallli brought by the tributaries, and the lavish way in which 
it n-as distributed among Bnihmans and others, wc come to 
the last day of the ceremony, when Vudhishthtra sat amidst 
the assembled guests in imperial magnificence, ready to 
receive the homage of all as the sovereign lord of India, 
Tlie enthusiasm all round was overBowing, and tlie praises of 
tlic great chief resounded on eve ry side. The priests liad 
* Mah^hjEkilotar 
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poured their last oblations QU the sacred fire, anti all ej es 
were turned towards " the observed of all observers, '' the 
cj’nosure of e^’crj' c>’e," to behold the crowning act of this 
majestic ceremony, the acknowledgment of allegiance to the 
noble chieftain. Bhfshma, at this moment, rose from hU 
seat, and, advancing to the foot of the throne, addressed the 
chieftain, Baying, "tt Is your duty, O chief, first to show your 
respect to the assembled guests. Six are the persons udio 
receive, on such occasions, that mark of respect, the ar^hya : 
and these arc the tutor, the chief priest, the brother-in-law, 
the sprinkler of the holy water, the king, and the dearest 
friend. Thcj' have alt assembled here, and abided with os 
for a year; let an arghya be prepared for each of them, and it 
Is for you to select whom you would honour most. * 

The oflen'ng proposed was not a part of the religious 
ceremony, but a mark of social distinction, and it consisted 
of fiou-ers, sandal paste, a few grains of rice and a few blades 
of Durva grass sprinkled with water. From what time this 
offering has been current in this countr)*, it is impossible now 
accurately to determine; but there is no doubt that it has 
been know'n from a very early period, for it is named in old 
ritualistic worts as an offering meet for gods. Ordinarily 
this is preceded by another nfrering called Pddya, or water 
fnr washing the feet To a guest coming from a distance 
nothing is more refreshing in a hot climate, like that of India, 
than a wash, and essences and ilowcra immediately after it, 
cannot but be grateful. And what were at first necessities 
soon assumed the character of formal ceremonial acts, and 
to this day the offerings are regularly made in the ortho¬ 
dox form to bridegrooms and priests, In a modified form 
the argftya appears under the name of rndhya-chamiana 
or " Elowef garlands and sandal paste," which arc offend to 
all guests on several ceremonial ocean ions, such as marriages, 


* MithAEjliimiL, Bonk. II, cbApEer 35. 
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s'raddhas^ -social disttrLction being indicated by tbc order 
in which the offering is made, tl^c noblest guest getting it 
first, and the rest successively according to their respective 
ranks. The law of precedence is strictly obsen'ed, and fre^ 
quent disputes arise whenever there is a departure. Within 
the litst fifty years there have been at least a dozen disputes 
in Calcutta alone about the claims of particular individuals to 
this honour At other than religious or quasi-religious cere¬ 
monials, the sandal paste is replaced by otto-of-roses, and the 
garlands by bouquetsK The Muhammadan-s in India adopted 
the custom from the Hindus, and at Uarbars substituted 
prepared betel leaf for die nosegay. In this last 

form the Governors-Gcncral and Viceroj-^ of Her Britannic 
Majesty hav*e hitlicrto honored their Indian guests, Yudhish- 
thira, knowing well hoiv ticklish people were on the subject^ 
declined to decide the question as regards the king who should 
first be honoured, and sought the ad\ice of ids friends. 

Bhishma was of opinion that Krishija was the most re¬ 
nowned among the princes, and sliould first receive the mark 
of respect. Others also aided with him ; and, the natural 
bearing of Vudhishthira being in favour of his dearly-beloved 
and faitliful cousin, the ofiTerlng was presented to him. The 
act, however, provTjd a veritable apple of discord. Sls^upala. 
king of Chedi, could not at all tolerate it, and denounced it 
as grossly partial and unjust. In a tong and eloquent speech 
he showed that Krishna was not a king, as hU father and 
elder brother were living, and there were acveral potentates 
present who were infinitely his superior, and that on an occa- 
sion like the Rajasui a, the question of precedence was uf 
vital importance, and should not be hastily disposed of Ad¬ 
dressing the Pandavas and Bhfshma, he said— 

" In the presence of the assembled host of kings. Krishijia 
is by no means entitled to tliis distiuction. Through favoiir 
alone you have done him the honour, and it h unworthy of 
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you. You arc, however, young, and know nothing of what is 
becoming in such cases ; the duty in such cases is a delicate 
one, while Rhishma (whose advice you have accepted) is 
narrow-minded, and has bng since lost his senses, Time-serv¬ 
ing saints like you, Bhishma, are detestable in the assembly of 
good men. Under what semblance of rca.son have you pre¬ 
sented the arg^tya to Krishna who is not a king f and with 
what face has he, in an assembly like this, accepted the offer¬ 
ing ? Should you think him to be senior by age, he cannot, 
in the presence of his father Vasudeva, de^ne the honour. 

It is true Krishna has ahva)'S been a well-wisher and follower 
of you, sons of Kuru. but it is unbecoming of you to give 
him the precedence in the presence of (your fsther-in-iarv) 
king Drupada. If J'ou have done him honour under^hc Im¬ 
pression of his being an Achdrya. or expounder of the S astras. 
you have been equally wrong, for he cannot claim precedence 
rvherc the venerable professor Dro^a is present. Equally 
have you done wrong if you say that you have selected him 
as a priest (Rimg) of the highest distinction, for he cannot 
earn that distinction in the pri^cnce of the hoary-headed 
Dvaipayana (\'yasa). How dare you raise Krishna to a 
higher position than that of such noble personages as the son 
□f Santanu, the noble Bhishma who can command his own 
death, the valiant hero and highly learned AsVatthima t the 
king of kings Durj'odhana, the most learned professor of 
lihirata, Kripa, the learned professor of Kimpurusha Druma, 
king Rukmi, and S'alya, king of Madra ? Is it becoming that 
you should set aside the favourite pupil of Jamadagni, one 
who has, by his own valour, conquered, in fair fight, the 
wliole race of kings, that valiant hero Karna in favour of 
Krishpa? The son of Vasudeva is not a priest, nor a pro¬ 
fessor, nor a king, and you have selected him solely because 
VT>U arc partial to him. Besides, if y-ou had made up your 
I mind to honour Krishna, why have you insulted these kings 
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by inviting them to s«ch an assembly? We did tint pay 
tribute to the lionorable son of Kunli froin any fear, or 
flattery, or hopes of favemr j \vc tJionght iiim engaged in a 
noble act and worthy of the rank of a suzerain, and therefore 
yielded to him i and he has faded to treat us with becoming 
respect. He has in this assembly offered dm to 

Krishna who is in no way deserving of it, and he could not 
have insulted us more seriously, Tim claim of the son of 
Dharma, to be the most virtuous, is false, for what virtuous 
person offers worship to one who is bereft of all merit ? 
Yudhisthira has behaved mcanl)-, and resigned aJJ pretension 
to a sense of justice and duty, by o(Tcnng the highest honour 
to that wHcked sciuti of the Vrishnl race who nefariously assas¬ 
sinated the noble king Jarisandha. The sons of Kunti are, 
however, cowards, mean, and wandering beggars, and through 
their meanness they may offer you the honour; but it rvaayour 
duty, Krishna, to reflect upon tiic propriety of the act. How 
could you, knowing yourself to be unworthy, barefacedly 
accept the offering ? Even as a dog, having in private ta-sted a 
drop of butter, p. ides itself upon it ; so are you feeling elated 
by the honour j-ou have got; but know well that tlic nfleriug 
is not an insult to the royal guests, but a ridicule cast on you! 
Even as the marriage of an eunuch, or the attempt of a blind 
man to enjoy the pleasures of colour, is absurd, .so is tlie tri¬ 
bute of royalt}" paid to one who owns no kingdom. This act 
of to-day fully illustrates the nature of Hhfshma and Vu- 
dhtshthira's claim to good sense* and the character of Krish¬ 
na, * Saying thii^ he rose from his seat, aiid was about to 
leave the assembly along with some of the guests; ivhen 
Ytidhishthira came forward and tried his best to pacify the 
irate chief, Bhishma, Bhtma, and others also interposed } 
but to no avail, S’ifi'upala, naturally of an ungovernable 
temper, spoke in the most violent terms. He inveighed 

■ ILp chapter 56. 
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particularly against Bhfshma for his advice, and bitterly 
taunted Krishna far his many sliortcoming.s, Wontls rose 
high, and the tumult became general. The proud and mar¬ 
tial spirit of malty of the chiefs sided with the king of Chedi, 
and from words they rushed to arms, when Krishna, in a fit 
of passion, knocked off the head of S'is'upala with his discus. 

aitd bmujiht the tumult to an end. 

Mr. Wheeler is of opinion that tliis legend has been 
engrafted by the Hrahinapical compilers on the star)' of the 
I'indai-as fora sinister purpose. His arguments are:* rst, 
llccause " the legend is at variance with the mythic account 
of the pavilions from which the Rijls are said to have 
beheld the sacrifice." 2nd. Because “ it is of a character suited 
to the unruly habiLs of the Yadavas, but inconsistent with 
the Kshatriyas of the Royal house of Bharata, wlio were 
scrupulous in the observance of order and law” 3rd, 
Because "no trace of the cu-stom appears in the ancient 
ritual of the Rajasiiya as presened in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana." 4th, Because " the Rajasiya was a ceremony expres¬ 
sive of the superiority of the Rijd u'ho,performed the sacrifice,” 
and he could not be expected to honour another. Jlh, Be¬ 
cause "the custom of offering tiie ar^/tpt as a token of respect 
or act of worship belonged to the Buddhist period, 
essentially a fomn of worship antagonistic to that of sacrifice.” 

The first argument is founded on a mistake. The 
sacrifice lasted for a uhok year, and it is distinctly men¬ 
tioned that the guests assembled in the Sacrificial Hall 
to be present at the imperial baptism udien the dispute 
occurred. I’hc pavilions were so constructed that the princes 
could, from them, beheld the sacrifice going on : but the 
princes were not there on the occasion in question. The 
second is a mere assumption. The legends of the Kshatryas 
of the house of Bharata show them to have been u^rtily 
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as the Yada^^, with Tvhom they were intimately connected 
by marital and other ties. Besides the very fact of the 
Kshatriyas of the house of Bharata having been scrupulously 
observant of order and laiv, ii-ould, jti a question of so much 
importance as precedence, suggest the idea of resenting affronts 
The higher the civiliiation. Uie more troublesome becomes the 
settlement oflhe table of precedence and court etiquette. Great 
knights in Europe were certainly not " half-naked savage.s," 
and the punctiliousness which they observed rules of prece¬ 
dence at tournaments, can well conve>'an idea of the extent to 
which rights of prccetlencc may be insisted upon without the 
persons concerned being unruly and riotous. To Englishmen 
familiar with the heart-burning which often results even from 
mistakes in leading persons to the private dinner table, it would 
not be difficult to conceive how a slight of that description at 
a grand ceremonial would be calculated to irritate the prond 
spirit of ancient wandors, and it is well knmvn that the Hindus 
have always been most punctilious in this respect. Further, 
if m 1870 of the Christian era, a Kshatriya chief, the Rdnii of 
Jodhpur, could so far carry his recusancy on a question 
of precedence, as to necessitate his expulsion by order of 
^rd Mayo from British territory witliin twenty-four hours, 
It would by^ no means be unreasonable to suppose that an 
ancestor of his could commit himself in a similar manner 
four thousand years ago. The third is due to an oversight ■ 
for had the critic looked to the wording of the chapter on 
the RaJasijj-a. in the Aitareya Brahmana, he would have 
found that it does not profess to give the whole of the ritual 
but only '■ the Shartras and Stotras required at the Soma day 

of the Rajasuya."* and its evidence therefore fa immaterial 

Tlie fourth has arisen from a misapprehension of the real 
nature of the rite. An emperor doing honour to his guests 
thereb y lower himself in his majesty than does 
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the rathcr-iii'laiv become inrerior to a bridegroom who accepts 
tlie position of a son, by offering him an argJtyn, The fifth, 
like the second, is a mere assumption. There is not a tittle 
of evidence to show that the Buddhists originated Hie arghya 
by way of protest to the sacrifices of the Vedas, and there is 
nothing in the argitya decidedly and exclusively characteristic 
of Hoddhism, The Buddhists were not foreigners importing 
foreign customs and manners, but schismatics who, like the 
followers of Luther and Wycliffe, rejected all idolatrous, un¬ 
meaning, and superstitious rituals and obsenances, but re¬ 
tained all social rules and customs of their forefathers. Even 
riyadasi, the greatest opponent of Hinduism, did not think 
it inconsistcii with his principle to enjoiii. in his rock edicts, 
due respect to Brahmans, A priori it is, therefore, to be sup- 
l>D 3 cd that the Buddhi-sts did not reject so innocent a custom 
as that of offering ffowers and incense to a guest. The 
Hindu-hatiug Muhammadans adopted it from the Hindus, Be¬ 
sides, the Buddhists do not in the present day offer argityas, 
and. except in their Tantras, avowedly borrowed from the 
Hindus, there is no mention of the rite in tlicir ancicnl books. 

To turn however to the Kajasiiya of the Fapdnvas. 1 he 
tumult ha\Hng subaided, tbe crowning act of the long protract¬ 
ed sacrifice duly performed. The consecrated water 
was with all solemnity sprinkled on the newly-created emper¬ 
or. allegiance was acknowledged hy all the guests, and the 
ceremony was brought to a conclusion amidst the cheers and 
congratulations of one and all. The guests now dispersed, 
llie chiefs with every mark of honour aud consideration, each 
being accompanied by a brother of Yudhfshthira to the con¬ 
fines of the Raj; and the Brahmans loaded with the most 
costly gifts. 

Mr. Wheeler opines that tlie so-called Rajis who really 
attended tlie Rajasuya were, in all probability, a rude com¬ 
pany of half-naked warriors, ivho feasted boistcroiisl)' beneath 
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the shiifle of trccti. Their conversation was I'crj* likely con* 
fined to their domestic relations, such as the state of their 
heallli, of their families, the exploits of their sons, and the 
marriages of their daughters; or to their domestic c ire urn* 
stances, such as herds of cattle, harv'csts of grain, and feats 
of arms against robbers and wilt! beasts. Their highest 
ideas were probably simple conceptions of the gods who sent 
heat and rain; who gave long life, abundance of children, 
prolific cattle, and brimming har\-cst.s ; and u'ho occasionally 
manifested their ivrath in lightning and thunder, in devasting 
tempests and destroying floods. Such, in all probability, was 
the general character of the festive multitude %vho sat down 
ui>on the grass at the great feast, to cat and drink vigorously 
to the honour and glorj- of the nctv Raja/'* As a fancy 
sketch of what a race of primitive savages may be expected 
to do nt a feast, this is perfect Krom our knowledge of the 
Juangahs of Western Orissa, of the Santdls of the Kharakpur 
finis, and of the Kharwdrs of llohtds, we can easily perceive 
the natural exactitude of the picture in every line. Hut 
those wlio have read the Mahdbharata in the original, cannot 
but think that it is not authorised by a single syllable to be 
met with in that work; and as we have to deal with the 
account of the feast as given in it, and not what the matenals 
w'cre on w'hich it is founded, the sketch seems somewhat out 
of place. If \ve are to resolve the tents (awninguj under 
whicli the Brahmans were lodged, the mansions provided for 
the royal guests, the assembly hall, the golden scats, the crj'stal 
fountains and mirrors, the presents of rich stuffs, horses, 
golden trappings, and highly prized incenses, the stewards, 
croupiers, chamberlains, the court etiquette, heralds, and 
ambassadors, to a motley crowd of « half-naked savages 
feasting under trees, seated on the grass," what is there to 
prevent our r ejecting the wltole as u myth?— the baseless 
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fabric of a poet's vision, unworthy of being reckoned as an 
historic description ? Mr. Wheeler attributes them to inter¬ 
polations made by the llrihmanical priestcraft long after the 
original of the Mahabhirata had been compiled. Now, the 
aceaunt of the Rijasiij-a given in that work appears under 
five heads, omitting the first on consultation which is of no 
interest The lieads are: tst, the assassination of Jari- 
sandha; 2nd, the conquest of tlie four quarters; 3rd, the 
aacri fice ; 4th, the offering of the argjAa ; and 3th , the destruc¬ 
tion of S'is'upala. Of these the first and the second arc. 
according to the critic, “ evidently a m>-th of the Brahmanical 
compilers who sought to promulgate the w'orshipof Krishna. 
The third, he believes to be. « an extravagant exaggeration" 
of a feast celebratetl by" half-naked salvages under the shade 
of trees “ The last tM'o, he suspects, are partly borrowed 
from the Buddhists, and partly from the traditions of the 
Yidavas, and engrafted on the original story of the P-inda^-as. 
Thus, out of the five chapters \vc have four entirely rejected, 
and an insignificant residuum—a fafit/f one 

accepted in a sense which tJie u'ords of the text do not 
openly admit. The obvious inference under the dreum- 
stances should be that the work in its entirety Is a forger)-, and 
not tlrat an original has been tampered with and corrupted. 
In that ca.«, however, the whole fabric of the learned author's 
I* j\iicieiit India," founded on the Mahabharata, must fall to 
the ground. 

If nineteen-twentieths of an account are to be rejected, 
and the remaining twentieth is to be so transmogrified as to 
be utterly unlike the original, it would be quite misleading to 
put it forth as a picture of that original. Even if it be true, 
it would be like the skeleton of Hercules put forth as Hercules 
in flesh and blood, or an uncan-eds tone of the Parthenon put 
forth to represent the character of that renow-ned w ork of 
art. To quote the language of Sir George Cox, “if the 


story of Jack the Giant-Killer be clipped and pared as the 
traditionalists have pared down the 'tale of Troy divine,' the 
bean stalk-ladder to heaven, the giant, and the giant's wife, 
all go to thin air together, and there remains only some vali¬ 
ant John who overcomes and punishes some tj-rant or op¬ 
pressor. Giants do not exist, and beanstalk-ladders to the 
moon conflict with the theoiy of gravitation. Yet it is not 
easy* to see why out of such u ealth of materials we should 
retain so little, or why. in the latter case, we should not say 
boldly and candidly that we do not believe any part of the 
stoo'."» 

Doubtless, the Paodavas were a primitive people, and 
sixteen to eighteen hundred years before the Christian era. 
it would be unreasonable to look, among them, for the re¬ 
finements of the present centur>-; but the question before 
us is as to what the state of civilization was which they 
had attained, and to reject the only a^-ailablc evidence in 
the case, the Mahabhi.rata, on the d firifiri assumption that, 
inasmuch as they must have been the counterparts of the 
Juangahs of our day, thej- could not have been so civilized 
as to command houses and tents, or the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of furniture and clothing, is. to say the least, an un- 
philasophical mode of argument To create one's oivn major 
in order to deduce therefrom a foregone conclusion, is not the 
most logical method for the umavclling of the tangled maze 
of historical truth. The question, besides, suggests itself, if 
the Pindavas were really naked savages, what had they to 
do with the rite of the Rajasiiya? It is impossible to 
conceive that their circumstances remaining as they are the 
Ju^gahs or the Andamanese could think of such a politico- 
religious rite, and in the case of persons of their condition 
about four thousand years ago, such an idea would be totally 
unwarrantable . We have tlic authority of the Aitarej^ 
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Brahman a of the H'K Veda, and the Sahh!ta-'i and the 
Brahmanas of the Black and the WTiitc Yajur Vedas, nhose 
antiquity and authenticit>' are unimpeached, to show* that the 
rile under notice was well-known to the Aryans from a very 
remote period of antiquity, and the description given in those 
works of the rite and Its requirements, indicates that the 
SDciai and political condition of their authors was consi¬ 
derably more advanced than those of men who have no 
higher conception of a solemn religious rite than entering into 
a drinking bout. seate<l on the grass under the shade of trees. 
The rinda^'as, if such a family ever lived, must have lived 
either before the date of the Vedas, or after it. In the former 
case, they could not have performed the ceremony, for the 
ceremony had not been then designed. If the latter, they must 
haTC known the Vedic ordinances, and been in a condition to 
follow them. And in either case the theory of naked savages 
fea-stJng under the shade of trees to celebrate the rite in 
quijstion must be given up as untenabJe. Tbe story of the 
Pdndavas may. for aught wc know to the contrary, be all a 
myth, even as that of the Iliad founded, as supposed some, 
on an allegory of the da'ivn chased by the rising sun; but as m 
the latter case the Iliad must be accepted as a history of the 
inner life of men and manners in the earliest days of the 
Greeks, ao must the Mahdbharata be accepted as a record of 
the life of the Ar>'ans in India a few centuries before the time 
^vhen the Iliad was composed; and in the account of the 
Rajasuya we cannot help accepting a picture of what at least 
was the ideal of such a nte in those dayiJ. 

Tlie Mahdbharata docs not give any sample of the 
conversations of the asuiemblcd guests at the Rajasuya, T he 
Brahmans are said to have discoursed about the particular 
forms in ^vhich certain ceremonies had to be performed, but 
the i/isisfiffia vifitt of their discourses are not given. The 
speeches of i'is*upila denouncing the claim of Krishna to the 



are lluentp and vary clasely argued^ though perhaps 
not quite so elevated in tone as some of the Homeric speeches 
are; but such a^s they afc, wc cannot gather from them any 
idea of the common topics of private conversation of the guests. 
It is probable, how'cver, that Mr. Wheeler is perfectly right 
in his guess about them. Warriors in olden times were rarely 
noted for their literary acquirements or poltsli, and some 
roughness was inseparable from them even in Europe two 
hundred 3"eaJS ago; and the private conversation of such 
men could not take a very lofty tone. It is e.Ktrcmcly doubt¬ 
ful If at Versailles during the coronation of Emperor Wtlliamp 
the guests among thcmselvis discussed on transcendental 
philosophy. Certain it is that even in our oivn day a little 
less of sensational talk and private scandal at tea parties and 
private gatlierings would be a positive gain to society. Any¬ 
how under no circumstance can the staple of private coni^er- 
satlon among particular groups of men help us to any exact 
idea pf the social and intellectual condition of a whole race 
or tribe. 

As to the ideas of the FAndav^as regarding the Godhead» 
some of the mantras quoted below wflk we think, he found 
to be much more reliable guides, than any based on 

fi /iri&ri arguments. 

The rituals of the Rajasuya do not appear in tlic Malia- 
faharata even in a brief-s^ummary. It did not fall within llie 
scope of that work—an avowedly epic poem—to dwell upon 
so dry and recondite a subiect; nor is there, ^ already 
stated, any single treatise or guide-book extant in which the 
whole of the details may be found arranged consecutively. 
The Sanhita of the flig Veda, which mipplies some of the 
principal mantras of the rite, has nowhere used the word 
Rajasu)^ The Sama is equally silent, and so is the Athar- 
va. One of the Brahmanas: of the Rig Veda, the Aitareya, 
however, devotes an entire book to the rites of the: last day of 
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the sacrifice on which the hing «as made to sit on a throne 
consecrated with holy driven m a chanot, and o ere 

a goblet each of soma beer and arrack; and abo specific 
1 L- of Lh= hymn, -vhioh to bo rocited io 
„„ of tb. different ceremonials and offermes ohieh male 
ibem 0,1. Tlie only subject uMeh it deaeribes at any leoBtb 
or die poaribff oC consecrated " ‘b' 
king and its attendant rites. The baflhiU of the V 

andW Sikhii of the White Yajush treats of the subject at 
a greater length, and supplies most of ‘kejnartr^ 
buTthe mantras occur disper^d under different heads. The 
Taittiriya Sanhita of the Black Yajush and its corr^ponding 
Bralunana, however, make ample amends for the short¬ 
comings of the others. They treat of the rite in nearly rts 
entire J from the beginning to the end. and ^pply. by dirtmt 
citations nr references, all tJie mantra.s required to be muttered 
while making the various offerings to the fire, and those 
which should precede, or follow, the offerings. ^ 
which are required for bathing, drink,ng. mounting a car. 
Ind other fmmalities and ceremonies which have to 1« gone 
through. They are silent, however, as to the particular 
stage? of the rite when tho Rig mantras are to be repealed. 
S Che Sirea hyma. « ba ebaated. and tbece - 
e,he, »arees are inseparable froa, the ntes 
Vajar Veda. The details, loo, as givea are msaff^ably 
redioa. and paerile In some respects, and veaatioasly obscure 
and anintelligible ia others. Instractions ^e al» wantiot 
astahotvofleathe riles arc to be repeated, aad .how the 
time over which they spread is to be filled up, 

Ii appears that the Rija^dya. as a religious sacrifice, 
was not a distinct and independent cermnony, but a collec¬ 
tion of several separate rites celebrated consecutively, accorc- 
ins to a given order, and spreading over a period of twelve 
inontlrs, U required Lire services of several priests, and un- 


limited supplie:^ df butler, rice^ sacrificial anfmabr ^ma 
beer, and other articles appropriate for a Vajna, as also 
frequent and hi^vj' presents of gold and kine to the priests 
and Brihmarisv 

The time aJIotted to the preliminary rites was divided 
into three equal periods, each of which bore a separate name, 
and during each a particular round of ceremonies had to be 
gone through. From the number of months included in 
each of the three periods its most appropriate name u^ould 
be a CA&tiimtdsjif, or a ‘quadrimensial rite'; but the name 
it seems, did not originate merely from the fact of there 
being four months in each period, but from the circum¬ 
stance of the time being devoted to the performance of a 
sacrificial rite of that name prescribed in the Vedas. It 
commenced usually ivhen the t4th and the 15th of the 
waxing moon of the month of Fhalguna, (February—March) 
came into conjunction ; but in the event of an accident on 
Lliai day the new moon of the month of Chaitra (March— 
April) was deemed the next best^ and offerings were madcp 
at morning, noon and wening^ regularly e^cr>'" day for four 
lunar months; the Dars'a and the Pilrnamasa rites being 
celebrated alternately on the successive neu- and full moons, 
and the Prayuga rite on every full-moon, Tlie Chiturmdsya 
wiis ordained for both Brahmans and Kshatriyas^ and 
held in great venerntion. When the Buddhbts set aside the 
old Vedic rites, they could not altogether reject the Chatur- 
masya, so they rttain&l the name^ but ebanged its character. 
Instead of March, they commenced the rite at about the 
end of June, or early in July r and in lieu of offerings to the 
fire, they took to systematic and formal reading of their 
scriptures. The rains rendered travelling and itinerary men¬ 
dicancy inconvenient, and shelter under the roof of an her* 
milage, or monastery, was an absolute necessity; ^nd the 
period of this confinement was, therefore, the best adapted 
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for reading and particular forms of penance. Prom the 
circumstance of the ceremony being observed in the rainy 
weather, it had the alternative names of or “the 

autumnal rite" When Hinduism revived, the Chdturmasya 
could not be conveniently sent tack to the season when it 
was originally celebrated, so in the modern calender it begins 
on the nth of the waning moon in S'tivana (July), and 
terminates on the nth of tlie waxing moon in Kirtika, 
(October—November); though the cerenaony is not finaliy 
closed until the full-nioon following. Widows and hermits 
arc the principal observers of this ceremony' in the present 
day, and it is made up O'f a series of fasts and penances: 
some abstaining from the evening meal, or rice altogether; 
some taking their food serv'od on the bare ground t some 
gis’tng up the use of bedsteads; others eschewing the use 
of betel leaf, condiments and rich food of all kinds. Absti¬ 
nence from flesh-meat and fish, from fine clothingT and from 
indulgence in singing, dancing, and music are obtigatorj' on 
all. In some of its features the new rite bears a close resem¬ 
blance to the Lent of the Christian Church, and, curiously 
enough, its old prototype, the Vedie rite, commenctri at 
about tlic same time. 

The sacrifice opened with the cooking of eight pots of 
frumenty for a divinity named Anumiti, who, according to 
some, is the presiding spirit of the interval between the 
14th and the isth lunation, but in the opinions of others, that 
of fertile land. The frumenty' being duly consecrated and 
ofiered, a fee of one milch cow was to be given to the priest- 
'I'hc object of this ofTering was to pacify the earth and make 
her agreeable and favourabij' disposed to the sacrifiC'e. Then 
followed an offering of one potful of frumenty to Nirriti, 
the personation of barren land, or the evil genius which causes 
mischief to, and interruptions in, the progress of the rite. 
The fee for this oflering was a piece of black 



cloth with a black fringe; and this offering had to be made 
while standing at the doorway, so as to protect the sacrificial 
hall from her encroachment. Offerings next followed to 
Aditya, Vishnu, Agni, t ndra. Soma* and Sarasi'atf, tii^each 
a specific number of platters of the frumenty, and an 
appropriate fee for the priest who cuiiseciated those offer¬ 
ings on tlie fire. The fee varied from a bit of gold to a 
calf, a bull, Or one or tu'o milch cows. Tile full-moun rite, 
Purnamasa, uras then performed with offerings of Soma beer 
and animal sacrifice as ordained under that head in tlie Vedaa 
After this preliininaty Homa, the rites proper of the first 
Chaturmjsj.-a, which bore the specific name of VinYi-ai/iifa 
tx^n. These Included a dally round of offerings, 
morning, noon, and evening, tlie articles olfered being mostly 
clarified butter and frument}' cooki^ with grains of various 
kinds, not excepting several species of ivild grass, the seals 
of which, though now no longer thought of as edible, seem 
to have been priced not only as articles fit for presentation 
to the gods, but as nutritious food, *l'he mantras of course dif¬ 
fered for every separate offering, and the ritual was vct>' scrupu- 
loasly fixed for the morning, the noon, and the evening obser¬ 
vances * but for the successive days there was little or no 
change, except on the succcssiv'c new and full-moons when 
the Dam’a and the Purijamdsa were celebrated with the usual 
offerings of soma beer, and the priests and their congre¬ 
gations regaled themselves with the intoxicating beverage. 
One of the mantras from the Hlack Yajur Brahmana con- 
tains a curious reference to an iron instrument put inside the 
mouth for governing and guiding horses. This complctely 
refutes the accuracy of the statement made by Arrian that 
the Indians at the time of Alexander's inva.sion knew not 
the use of the bit or snaffle, and tied a piece of raiv bullock’s 
hide round the lower part of the horse’s jaw,* The name 
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for the bit or snaffle in the olden days w‘as diiMita* Subse¬ 
quently the word khaUita was substituted. 

The second period of four months bore the name of Varu- 
utt-prashdsii Pan it. Tt commenced in the month of Asidha 
(June-July). or S'^d^^na Quly-August), according as the first 
l>eriod commenced in Philgu^a or Chaitrx The articles of 
offering during this period inciuded, besides the frumenty, 
grains, clarified butter, an occasional allowance of mutton. 
The arrangement of the altars u-as slightly changed, and the 
mantras used were mostly dilTerent, but the gods inTOkcd were 
ihe same, and the alternate celebration of the Dars'a and the 
Pdrnamisa rites, as also of the Prayuji, ^r'as regularly continued. 

The third period opened with the performance of a 
group of rites called the Sdkanudha Pana which took op 
two days, the first devoted to three homas, and the second 
to ninehomas, and three offerings to the manes— 
yajna. The homas of the second day were designed for the 
Mamts. It is said that " Indra having dcstroj^ed Vritra, ran 
away, thinking that he had done wrong. (Meetingthe Mamts 
in the way) he asked, *\Vho can ascertain this (whether 1 
have killed Vritra or not)?' The Maxuts replied. ' We shall 
give you the blessing, and ascertain the fact; do you give 
us the first oblation.' They then played about (on the corpse 
of Vritra and were satisfied that it was lifeless). Hence the 
play of players, and therefore are the oblations first given to 
the Maruts for success in warfare," The details of the 
offering to the manes were wry much like what is well 
known” in connexion with the ordinary s'raddhas, but the 
mantras were different, and the rite wa.s looked upon with 
special veneration. It was followed, on a subsequent day, 
by another feast for the mania, and it was ca l led Trya/Ma 

^ ^fiHTTaY I 'ifw wwrf I vrt 

ira^irtatfieia -vrurwi 
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In this the spirit of each ancestor had a separate 
platter of cake or ball of barley steeped in ghf, and an extra 
one was designed for those ^%"ho would ascend the region of j 

the Manes (PLtns) at a future time. Tlie balls of coursCp as ^ 
iisual in s'rdddhas, were consecrated» but not put on the 
ground. They were thrown upwards and received back on 
the palm of the hand. The divinity invoked aftemards was 
Rttdrap who is described as a cruel god^ with three eyes— ir^ 

* three," and aifitaka ^ eyes/ whence the name of the rite, 

Amba is referred to as the wife of the god. The object of 
the rite seems to have been the prevention of the destruction ^ 
of crops by vermiUt through the pacification of their lord* 
who b described as the ^ master of rats."* To the modern 
Indian reader, this passage will appear remarkable, as it is 
universally known in the present day^ as it was in those of 
the Furdnas, that the rat was the favourite of the 

son of Rudra, and not of Rudra himself. There iSj howevcTi 
no contradiction* as the vehicle of the son ruay well be a 
fa^virite of the father* As during the two preceding periods, 
so in this, the Dar3*a, the Furnamdsa and the Prajujd rites ^ ^ 

Tvere celebrated with a lavdsh consumption of Soma beer; but 
in the absence of a manual 1 cannot ascertain if the llomas 
and the S'riddhas were repeated wery fortnight, (apparently 
they were,) and how the other days of the period were occu¬ 
pied* The S'astras and SAma hjinns of this period aje also 
unknown to me. 

On the completion of the three quadrimensial rites ex- 
tending over a period of one year, four separate rites were 
enjoined for the first day of the new year. The first of 
these was called Sanas'^oryii^ and it included offerings of tw^etve 
platters of frumenty to India and Agni; one platterfui of 
the same to the VbVedevas, t^velvc platters of cakes to 

* ^ Coiximenlarr % | 
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Indra as a combi nation of Siifid ‘wind,’ attd S'im *thc sun, 
milk to Viyu, and one platterful to Sufj'a. The fee to tlie 
priest for the rite was twelve heads of kine:. 

The next \vas called Indra-titrya or “Indra the fourth," 
the other three associates being Agni, Rudra, and Varuna. It 
included oflcrings of eight plattersful of frumenty to Agni* 
a platterful of the same made of a kind of wild paddy, called 
Gat'idkiika, to Rudra, curdled milk to Indra, and frumenty 
made of barley to Vanina, The fee for this rite was a cow 
fit to carry loads. 

The third rite, called Pavcft^dfimiya^ ivas performed at 
night, when five bads of diflerent kinds of wood were offered 
to the fire along with clarified butter. The object of this rite 
w'as to prevent Rdkshasas from causing interruptions. The 
last rite w-as called Apdiitdrga Hotm, because it was accom¬ 
plished by offering, at early dawn, a handful of meal made 
of the seeds of a wild weed named Apamarga, (Asdter&nthes 
aspera^ on a burning fagot. The story in connexion with this 
rite says; "once on a time Indra,having destroyed Vritra and 
oilier As'uras, failed to find out the As'ura Namucht. At 
last he seized him, and the two wrestled together; Indra was 
oi^crpowered, and on the point of being killed; when the 
As'ura told him,' Let us enter into an agreement for peace, 
and I shall let you alone; promise only that j'ou will not at¬ 
tempt to kill me with a drj- or a fluid substance, nor during day. 
nor at night.' (The agreement accordingly ratified; but 
Indra was not satisfied.) He collected some foam, which was 
neither dry nor moist, and, at dawn, when Ihc sun had not 
risen, which was neither day nor night in this region, struck die 
head of the As'ura with that foam. The As'ura complained 
that he (Indra) was a murderer of his friend. From the head 
(of the As'ura) was produced the herb Apdmii|^; performing 
a homa with that herb, he (Indra) destreyed the Rakshasas."* 


* Taiulrtya Vol, II., p, 05. 





For the day fallowing rites Avcrc enjoined^ Snrluding 
oflering-'i to some of the minor deities who protect infants 
from their conception to the time when they learn to speak. 
The articles offered call for no Temarkn The fee in four cases 
was one or more covr$ of particular colour or quality** gold in 
one. and a hor^ in the last 

The rites aforesaid were all performed in the king's own 
sacHhcial hall* where the necessary altars were prepared for 
tlie purpose. But after the last-named rite, some ofTcrings 
had to be made on eleven successive days in the houses of the 
subjects, and they were collectively called IfaiH or 

the rite of the w^ealthy” The first offering was made to 
VrLhaspati in the house of the High Priest Brahmi; the se¬ 
cond to Indra^ in the house of a Kshatriya; the third to 
Aditya, in the house of the anointed queen i the fourth to 
Nirriti* in that of the queen who is not a favourite; the fifth 
to Agnip in that of the Commanderdn-chier; the sixth to 
Varuna, in that of the charioteer; the seventh to the Marut.s, 
in that of a public prostitute; the eighth to Savitip in that of 
the chamberlain or warder of the gy^naceum ; the ninth to 
the As'vins, in that of the treasurer ) the tenth to Fiishanp in 
that of the ryot who shares the produce with the king ; the 
eleventh to Kudra. in that of a gambler. Each of these offer¬ 
ings had Its appropriate fee. On the completion of thesse, 
two other rites^ respectively called Dikshaniya and Devasu^-ai 
had to be performed in the king's own sacrificial halt They 
CKCupicd one dayp and completed the preliminary rites neces¬ 
sary for the most important act of the sacrifice—the im- 
perial bathing or AMis/iel^a. 

The account of the A&AisAeia given in the W-Tiite Yajur 
Brahmana is nearly as full as that which occurs in the Black 
Yajur, but the Brahmai^a of the latter* ^vhkh elaborates it. is, 
at every step, interrupted by innumerable little stories of no 
interests 
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The religious rites performed on the last day of the 
great sacrifice were twofold—otic appertaining to the eelebra* 
tion of aji ephemeral (aimika) Soma sacrifice with its 
morningt noon and evening libations, its animal sacrifices, 
its numerous S'astras and Stotras, and its chorus of Sdma 
hymns, and the other relating to the bathing and its atten¬ 
dant acts of mounting a car, symbolically conquering the 
whole earth, receiving the homage of the priests, and 
qxiafling a goblet of Soma beer and anotlier of arrack, 
together with the rites appertaining thereto. 

The proper time for the ceremony ivas the neiv moon 
after the full moon of Philguna, i. «?„ at about the end of 
March. The fluids required for the bathing were of seven¬ 
teen kinds according to the Midhyandiniya school of the 
White Yajush, and " sisiteen or swentcen" according to the 
TaittlWyakas. The former, however, gives a list of i8 
kinds* ; thus—1st, the water of the Sarasvati river, (Sdras- 

• TBe ilkcrepiaer >5 expJjuQHi fey takiofi ihe Siraavttl W 4 itci to Isfl Jk 
priiKlpiJ ingtirficci, lie clfe™ itie rtsiiloT (itwl nitkka, Foi ticAU- 
hlshcka of VPMliniivitje idob OT WHJOtl, liioiie oi md*], rcCQimnttld^l ly laltr 
tlic iflEele rttjiured ait wnsideMbly mort nuiucfoos, but thty lio nol 
mclitde iijt those the Veda* ihove- Thiits they ournicrate, isi, 

rfaiiKed butter 1 IIk). curd* ; 3 ^. i l Sib. cow's miac; fth, 

ashes of buU's dung; 7 ih, honey i Sih, ; gth, Gingcs naier oi anr fttre 

water; lOlh, walrr oF S ri-vei which has a masculine name; [Itll, water trf a 

tiTW which twsafcrainin* i 

fall; I4ih, wilei Itoih clouds j ijih, waicr From a sacred pool; i6th. water in 
which wroermitshnve hccIs steeped; Ijth. water til which Eft hinds aFariliPEinl 
lca*H have been steeped; tSth, hot walsi ; isih, wdlei diippiln£ from a vewel 
hav[t;i; A hdcs in its bououi i »Lh, water fraro JtjM havinfi wnw tnaiCO 

leaves in it; 3ISt, water from eight jiitchcrsj land, water in wWi* kns'a gntss has 
been slecpcil; 23fd, water FTCrm a jar itMil In sprinkling holy welcf : 

J4th, sanclul-wnod walCT i ajlh, waier scenleil willl flagrant floweis; l^th, water 
scented with fried grows; nyth, water tcented with Jatimaiisi and other ariH 
matics; afiih, water sccolrtl with eeitain drtifii collectively chUhI MahmuhiKlhi : 
igth, water in which five hinds of piecimis itoncs have been dipped, joth, 
earth from the beil qfthe Ciwafia; 31st, earth de« wi by the lush of an 
elephant; jlnd. earth fiuw a mmiiitain J djtd, canh ftmn the h«fof * haix i 
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i'aii}; 2nd, crater from a pool or river ivhtte in a state of 
a|ritation from the fall of something into it, (KalMa); 3rd, 
water disturbed by the passage i}f an army over a ford 
{ V^Itaseitd); 4th, vrater taken during an ebb tide (Arthetd); 
5th, water taken during a flood tide (Ojashvatf); Cth, water 
from the point of Junction of two streams produced by a 
sandbank in a river (Parivd/tinf ); 7th, sea-water (Apdmjiafl); 
8th, water from a whirlpool (Apdngarb/fd} j gth, water from 
a pool in a river ivhere there is no current, fSdryait>ak} ; 
loth, rain-water which falls during sunshine, (Sthy/tivrcA- 
cAasJ; nth, tank-water (Mdtida); 12th, well-water, 
(Vrajskshitd); 13th, dew-drops collected from llie tops of 
grass blades. ( Vds'd); 14th, honey (SmyishiAd)!; 15th, liquor 
amnion iS'akLyari); i6th, milk fjanabhtit); 17th, clariRecI 
butter ( FidvabArit) ; i0th, water heated by CTrposure to the 
san, (Svdrdf.) These waters were collected at proper seasons 

yjlh, (Butli frnm DfounJ IH« n»t of a totlU; Mti, «nh From a momi.] m.J.- 
by whlttuiii J jfiiK sand tom Ihe bed „r B riw: jyili, cart]] from the p^’nr 
whciE IWD rireri meet; J»ih. eaith Frotn a bom'* jgih, earth rrom the 

orpositc bnak* nf a rlret; 40th, caJte «r prase-l Msmnmn Ked t 4t3t. leaves 
of the aaValtha; 4and, ITlfttipi leave*! 4Jnf, leaves of the TtTimn^ aijunn; 
44th, fcaves of a pixrtkul ar vniiety of aaraitha; 4jth, Hav/m of the CtmmpiikB ; 
4Ctli, h|u,»tfr»a or Ihc miinea- 47th, flowers of the Sami} jSth, Kimdit flowenj 
4511], low* Flwetaj Soih, eleaader fforwen; 5151, Nifiakei'am flowers! S^tld, 
ThiIhV 1 «V 4 s powdered | ijnU Bd leaves powdered j 34 th, leaves of the htinda i 
55!h, horlej'-meal - sfith. meal nf ihe Nivio groifl (a wild poddy) • jyih, 
powdeie,! senamuto Med i sSth. powder nf Sail leave* i J^th, turmeric powder, 
doth, weal of the SyimaLa gtalli ; 6lst, powdeted eineet t Svml , pewder nf 
triji alien leetJs} Cjid, riee-nwal j 64th, poweler of bel leaves; fijib, powder 
Of Ihe leaves of ihe aunhiic myrobalMl $ 6dth, meal oF the lumsoi seed. Tie 
■imal pmetke is to piece a miiior before (he Idol, then 10 hlJ a niiwll pitcher Wlh 
pare water, drop in El a small quantity of one of the article* in the order oheive 
nam«|, and iMitly to poor the miaiuic on the rodecied image, ihioiigh a tosehead 
Cidleii s’etepiiii, similar to the gold vessel with a hiiudred perforatlqiEH; descrit»l 
ntiove, Ttii« symhalieat tiathing is found enpediecii to pieveat the paint and 
polish of the Mob Leilig soiled and lamkherl. Id the case of unhaked iiioU the 
necessity for it is and U» balhinc b more simple, summary and 

npedLtiiJU£e 
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and opportuntttes, and kept in resen e in pitchers near the 
northern altar. On the day of the ceremony eighteen small 
vessels made of the xvood of the Ficus gkuttrata (Udumbara} 
or of the Caiamus retmg (vetasa) were provided, and the 
Adhvaryii, proceeding to the first pitcher* drew some water 
from it into one of the ^'essels while repeating the mantra, 
”0 honeyed water whom the Devas collected, thou mighty 
one, thou begotten of kings, thou enlivcner; with thee Mitra 
and V’amna were consecrated, and Intlra waA freed from his 
enemies; 1 take tliee." He next drew some water from the 
second pitcher, ivilh the mantra " O water, thou art naturally 
a giver of kingdoms, grant a Kingdom to my Yajamiina so 
and so (naming the king),'' and then poured into the vessel 
butter taken four times in a ladie, a mantra being i-cpEatcd to 
consecrate the operation of pouring. In this way all the 
eighteen vessels being filled and consecrated in due form, 
their contents were all poured into a large bucket made of the 
same ivQod, while repeating the verse, " O honeyed and divine 
ones, mix with each other for the promotion of the strength 
and ri^l vigour of our Yaiamina." The mixture was then 
removed to the altar opposite the place of Milrix'aruna. The 
bucket being thus placed, six offerings were made to the six di¬ 
vinities, Agni, Soma. Savitd, Sarasvatt, Pushi,and Vrihaspatf, 
Two slips of Kus’a grass w’ere next taken up, a bit of gold 
was tied to each, and the slips thus prepared were then 
dipped into the bucket, and a little water was taken out with 
them, and sprinkled on the king while repeating the mantra, 
" 1 .sprinkle this by order of Savita, with a faultless thread 
of grass (jiai’itraj —with the light of the sun. You arc, O 
waters, unassailable, the friends of speech, bom of heat, the 
giver of Soma, and the sanctified by mantra ; do yc grant a 
kingdom (to our Yajamana.)'’ 

Four buckets were next brought out, one made of Pa* 
Idsa wood, (Butea frendosa) one of Udumbra fFitusgifftnera- 
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i/t), one of Vata (Fiats ittdita), and one of AsVattha (Fiats 

and the collected waters in the bneket were divid¬ 
ed into four part^ and poured into them. 

The king svas then made to put on his bathing dress, 
consisting of an inner garment for the loins ffdr/tja) made of 
linen orcottoTicloth steeped in clarified butter^ a red blanket 
for the body (Pd^dj43^), an outer wrapper tied round the 
neck like a barber's sheet (aMhdsa}, and a turban fus/wfs^J. 
A bow was then brought forth, duly strungp and then handed 
to the king, along with three kinds of arrows, for all which 
appropriate mantras arc provided- 

The Adhvaryu then, taking the right hand of the king, 
rejicatcd the tivo following mantras : (i^)* “ May Savita ap¬ 
point you as the sovereign of the people. May Agnip the 
adored of householders, appoint yon the ruler of all house¬ 
holders. Alay Soma, the sovereign of the vegetable king¬ 
dom, grant you 5upremac>' over %^egetables. May Vnhaspati, 
the developer of speech, bestow on ynn power ovqt speech- 
May fndra^ the eldest^ make you the eldest over all- May 
Rudi^ the lord of animals, make you supreme over all 
animals. May truthful Mitra make you the protector of 
truth. May Varuna, the defender of virtuous actions, grant 
you lordship over \Hrtue;' (and). O well-worshipped gods, 
Do j Qti free so and so (naming the kitig), the son of so and so 
(naming the father and mother of the king), from all enemies, 
and enable him to be worthy of the highest duties of Ksha- 
triyas, of the dd&t, of the lord of vehicles, and of supremacy. 
Through your blessings he has become the king of such a na^ 
tion (naming it). O ye persons of that nation, from this day, ho 
is yonr king. Of tis Brahmans. Soma is the king/' The con¬ 
cluding line of the last mantra is w-orthy of note, as It exempts 
the Brahmans from the sovereignty of the anointed king. 

A few offerings to the fire next followed, and the king 
was then made sjmbolically to conquer the four quarters 
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of the earth anti llie skj'. Making him advance succes¬ 
sively towards the east, northf south, and west, the Adh- 
var>'u said, " V'ajamina, conquer the earth. May the metre 
Giyatri, the Rithantara Sdma hymn, the Stoma named 
Trivit, the spring season and tlie Erahman caste protect you 
on this side." “Yajamdna, conquer the south* May tlie 
metre Trishtup, the Vrihat Sima hymn, the fifteen-fold Stoma' 
the summer season and the Kshatn'ya caste protect you' 
there" '* Yajamina, conquer the west. May the metre Jagati, 
the Vainipa Sdma hymns, tlie seventeen-fold Stoma, the 
rainy season and the Vais'ya ca-ste protect you there, 
“ Vajamiina, conquer the north. May the metre Anush tup, 
the Vairaja Sdma hymns, the rtvcnty-onc-fold Stoma, the 
autumn season, and the fruits of the earth protect you there." 
The king was then made to look upivards, and while he did 
30, the Adhvarj'u recited a mantra saying, «Vajamdna 
conquer the upper regions. May the metre Fankti, the 
Sakvara and the Raivata Sdma hymns, the three-fold-ninc 
and the thirty-threeTold Stomas, the dcivy and the cold 
seasons. Vigour and Dravina wealth protect you there," 

A stool, made of the wood of the caUchu 

(K/iadir/i) or of the Fiats giotmraia, hai'ing feet about seven 
inches high, had next to be provided, and thereon w'as spread 
a tiger skin vinth the hairy side upwards and the head looking 
to the south, the mantra for the purpose saying, that c\'en as 
the skin was the glory of the moon so should it confer glory 
on the king. On the skin was placed a S'atatftdna, a bit of 
gold of the weight of a hundred measure,* or a coin of that 

• The ScIrdiJitl taku itie S‘atam4m lo be rquivjJenl to a tHihmlat 

Of rntb ; whifh WOLllil be squftl to J 7 S Tioy ewi»>s 5 bat tbe rcscGrcIua of tbe 
lesurwU Mr, Thomas Clcirly pHiw ttmc ihe mam WM neorty treble the weifiht 
of ihe nt/i, end itiat the Satamihia w» equlvuJent to 330 rdrfj or 560 Troy 
giaiiiSi uhsda nt^d^ ll to fowr ol the wcll-knawti atJ hhh -Siirjmftf, widch 
^otghcil i40 gsTups Tioy—aoinelhiag like the Greek TetradrKhmid Irtit alioiat 
tH'Ice 111 wetghi, ami ofEoldn Morsden^i OFirnfa/m^ tfew Ed,, p. 5' 
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namt—probably the latter- Seated on thia bathing stool 
facing the east> the king had a of gold^ weighing a 

S'aiat/idna and having nine or a hundred perforations in its 
buttomp placed on his head. A piece of copper was also 
placed under his left footp and a piece of lead under his right 
foot. The vessel was intended to -sen. e as a ro$ehead for the 
fluid for the bathing falling in a -shower over the head of the 
king; the copper as the emblem of the head of Najnuchi 
the chief of the Ai^uras or Demons, who were inimical to 
religious rites ; and the lead that of tatkrs and wicked people 
who had to be put down* The mantras intended to be recited 
when placing the Uwee articles indicate their character. The 
king recited the mantrasp and then kicked away the metals 
froni under his fegt. After this^ he lifted Iiis two hands up- 
wardSj repeating appropriate mantras^ in one of which he 
promised to rise before the sun evei^^ day* and remained in 
that position. Thereupon, the Adhvarj'u came forward and 
stood in front of him with the bucket made of Paldsa wcxxl 
in his hand. The High Priest, or a relative of the king, stood 
on the right side with the bucket of Udumbra. wood, and a 
Ksliatnj-a on the left wnth the bucket marie of Nyagrodha 
wood, while a Vais'ya stood behind with the bucket made of 
As'vattha wood, and each on his turn, in the order named, 
poured the contents of his bucket on the king’s head. The 
mantra to be recited when about to pour the water runs 
thus 1 " May king Soma and Varuna and the other gods who 
are the defenders of religion protect thy speech ; may they 
protect thy vital aire j may they protect thy eyes; may they 
protect thy ears. The mantra for the Adhvaiyu when pour’ 
ing the water from his bucket, aaj-s, « Q Vajamdna, 1 bathe 
thee witli the glory of the moon | may you be king of kings 
among kings; may you prosper in every way; may you 
overcome all your enemies, O ye wdl-worshipped Devas, 
may you free so and ao (here the name of the king) the son 
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or so and so (here the names of his father and mother) from 
ail his enemies, and enable him to discharge the highest 
duties of the Kshatri^-a, of the eldest, of the onmer of the best 
vehicles, and of his own greatness. Through your blessings 
he has become the king of such a nation (name). Know' ye 
of that nation, tliat he has this day become your king- Of ns, 
Brihmarias, Soma is the king." For the Brahma the mantra 
is similar to the last, substituting only “ the glory of Agni," 
for that of the moon, and omitting the names. The Vaisya 
appealed to the glory of God, and the KBhatri>'a the light of 
the sun. 

The baptism over, the Eraperor decended from his seat* 
cast off his wet clothes, put on his regal dress including hog- 
skin shoes, and then took three steps forward, symbolically 
to represent the subjugation of the three regions, repeating 
for each act a separate mantra. The three steps were the 
counterparts of tliose by which Viahnu spanned the earth, 
the upper regions and heaven, or those of the sun at sunrise, 
midday and sunset It calls to mind too the story of Posd- 
don who is said to have covered a great distance in three steps. 
The Adhvaryu in the meantime offered an oblation to the fire, 
and the Agnidhra, collecting a portion of the water that 
had run over the Emperor's person, poured a portion of it 
on the fire in the name of Rudra. 

A chariot was next brought into the sacrificial hall, and 
to it three horses were yoked, and t^vo charioteers were made 
to take their places on its two sides. The white Yajush 
recommends four horses. The Emperor, having taken his seat, 
ordered the charioteers to proceed, and tliey whipped llie 
horses, and drove them on until the vehicle w'as brought in 
from of a herd of cattle, when the Emperor touched the fore¬ 
mast cow with the tip of his bow, the operation being em¬ 
blematic of a successful cattle-lifting raid. The vehicle was 
then turned and brought back to its place near the altar, w'hen 
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the Adhvaryu offered four oblations to tlic fircT, in the names 
of Agni, Soma, Maruts and Indm, and the Emperor^ while 
descending from his chariot^ riJcStcd a mantra, saying, ** Htrn, 
who is the pure soul* (Hailsa)^ Him, who is the per\^ader of the 
ether, Him, who presides as the Hoti at the altar, Him, who 
is the long-travelled guest, Him, who, bom of water, reigns in 
every human form, Him, who enlivens all animals, Him, who 
controls the seasons, Him, who sustains the mountains. Him, 
tJie all pervading and the mighty one, I adore." Having de¬ 
scended from the car, he touched the two Satamdnas which had 
been previously attached to the two wheels of the vehicle. 

A proper throne with a leather cushion was next pre¬ 
pared, and the Emperor, having taken his seat thereon^ 
received the homage of his guests. The Erst person to approach 
him was the Adhvaryu, who, touching his breast, said^ If 
you desire to govern an empire, judge impartially between 
the great and the small; direct youricntirc attention to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of all; and exert your utmost to prevent 
all misadventure/' 

The Brahma or High Priest next appeared before him 
and the following cons^ersation pa^^ed betircen them 

The Emperor, " Brahman." 

Brahma. " Thou art all-glorious. Thy behests can 
ncv'cr be overruled. Thou art the asylum of the people, 
and therefore (as great as) Savita.*' 

Emperor. *' Brahman.^' 

Brahma. '*Thou art all-glorious. Thy might is in- 
fallible. Thou art the asylum of Uie people* and therefore 
(a$ great as) Varuna,** 

Emperor* “ Brahman," 

Brahma. '^Thou art all-glorious and the owner of ever)- 
kind of wealth. Thou art the preserver of the peace of the 
countr)^ and therefore Indra,*' 

Emperor. ” Brahma e;i/^ 
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Brahma. "Thciu art all-glorious, the adored of all to 
whom thou art kind, and the cause of weeping to the women 
of your enemies, and therefore Rudra.*’ 

Emperor, ” Brahman,” 

Brahma, “ Thou art all glorious, therefore like unto 
Brahma,” 

The purohit was next commanded to approach, and he 
handed the Emperor a sacrificial knife. This knife was 
made of hard wood, and in shape like a scymitar. With the 
point of this instrument, the Emperor had to draw on the 
ground a dice-board, and pour thereon four oblations of 
butter for Agni. This done, the Adhvaiy u handed over to him 
five dice, shaped like couris, made of gold, and these he 
cast on the board, saying. ” O ye dice which have b<«n taken 
up after the offering of due oblations, do ye, mixjng with 
the fierce rays of the sun, grant me supremacy among kings.” 
If the dice when cast showed the full number on the upper 
surface, the augut^' believed to be satisfactory. 

After this auguiy the allies, tributaries, vassals and other 
guests offered their congratulations and homage; but as this 
was done without any mantra, no mention of it occurs in the 
ritual. 

Now followed a rite called Sansripa ffavi, and it re¬ 
quired eight plattersfui of butter for Agni, frumenty for 
Sarasvati, and twelve plattersfui of butter for Savita, the 
offering to each divinity being accompanied by an appro¬ 
priate fee. 

Next came the rite called Pas'apeya. prepamtjons for 
it were made previously, and they included the purchase and 
expression of the juice of the Soma vine, and the brewing 
of tlie same into beer. Immediately after the performance 
of the last named rite, a series of offerings wca« made to the 
fire with this beer, and then a cupful of it tvas offered to the 
Emperor, who quaffed it after repeating a mantra. He then 
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presentecl largesses tg all the oRidating priests, including 
t^vo golden mirrors to the Adhvar>TJ, a golden necklace and 
his o^rn outer garment to the Udgat^, golden bracelets to the 
Hold, a horse each to the Prastoti and the Fritiharta, tviclve 
heads of pregnant young heifers to the Brahma, a barren 
cow to the Mitrdvaruna, a vigorous bull to the Brahman- 
achhaiisi, clothes to the Neshtri and Potri, a cart loaded with 
barley to the Achehhdvdka, and a bullock to the Agnidhra. 

Next followed certain oflerings of butter, curds and 
frumentj'to Agni, Indra, Vis'vL^evah, Mitra, Varuna, and 
Vnhaspaij, and the sacrifice of a pregnant goat having well 
developed teats under the neck to Adftya, and that of a 
pregnant heifer to the Maruts. 

The last rite in this long list of ceremonies and sacrifices 
was called SautrdutaHi, or the offering of rice spirit. Prepa¬ 
rations for it were made from three days previously, when 
young dried dats (krtila), small round p\um5 fvitdari), and 
myrobalans (ftaritaki) were brought, carefully cleaned, de¬ 
prived of their stalks and calyces, and powdered, then three 
kinds of the fur—of the lion, the tiger and the wolf—were 
mixed with the powders, along witli barley meal, yea^t and 
tender blades of durba grass, and allowed to ferment in a 
large vessel of water. Wlien the fermentation was complete, 
the Lic^uor was strained and preserved for use. After the 
performance of the rite named in the last preceding para., 
a brown goat and a bull were sacrificed, and offeringB were 
made with this liquor, as also with butter and frumenty, and 
the cerernony was closed by the Emperor quaffing a goblet¬ 
ful of the exhilarating liquor, 

The rituals given in the Black and the WTiite Yajush 
thus limit the Abhisheka to one sprinkling and one bathing ■ 
but the Attarcya Hrihmana of the Rig Veda recommends 
three kinds of bathing: ist, called Abliiiheka for kings ; 2nd, 
PurHd&Ithfuka for superior kings, and jrd, Mahdbku/uk<i for’ 
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cmporors. tts details arc different^ but from the mantras 
givcOi the seeotid bathing appears to correspond to a great 
extent with the ritual above given. The object of the third 
is thus described j “The pnesit lyho^ with this knowledge 
(about the ceremony as described in a pre¬ 

ceding part of the work) wishes that a Ksliatriya should 
conquer in all the various ways of conquest, to subjugate all 
people, and that he should attain to leadership, precedence, 
and supremacy over all kings, and attain ex'eryivhere and at 
all times to universal sovereignt}^ enjojinent (of pleasures), 
independence, distingui^^hed distinction as a king, the fulfil¬ 
ment of the highest desires^ the position of a king, of a 
great king^ and supreme mastership, that he might cross 
(with his arms) the universe, and become the ruler of the 
whole earth during all his life, which may last for an infinitely 
long time, that Im might be the sole king of the earth up to 
its shores bordering on the ocean; such a priest should in¬ 
augurate the Kshatriya with Indra^s great inauguration cere- 
rnon}'/'* Such a blessing, however was not easily granted. 
Before granting it^ the priest was required to demand from 
the king the following in the form of an oath: "Wliatever 
pious works tliou mightest have done during the time tvhith 
may elapse from the day of thy birth to the day of thy 
death, all tliese together with thy position, thy good deeds, 
thy life, thy chi Idem. 1 would w rest from thee shouldst thou 
do me any harm.”"h 

The utensils required for the ceremony were very much 
the same as noticed before, but the fluid for the bathing in¬ 
stead of including eighteen kinds of water and other sub¬ 
stances, comprised only four kinds of fruit, powderedt ciird^ 
honey, claxified butter, and rain-water fallen during sunshine, 
all mixed in a bucket of Udumbara wood. The mixture 
was too repuls iv’e to be poured over the head, and so Jt was 

• HAOg^i Tnmil 4 .ti 4 mp p, St$, f Loc. cil. 
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U9cd only for sprinkling: over the person of the king. The 
drinking of the Sotna beer and spirituous liquor then folio wed* 
for the latter of which the following mantras pje given : Of 
^ what juicy w&ll'prepared beverage Indra drank with his 
associates, of the same, king Sema^ I drink here with 
rhy mind being devoted to him." ''To thee who grovvest 
like a biillock (Indm) by drinking Soma, 1 send off (the 
Soma juice) w hich was squeezed to drink it; may it satiate 
thee and make thee well driinkJ'^ 

The effect of the drinking h thus described by the 
author of the Didhinana; “ The drinking of spirituam liquors 
or SoTTia, or the enjoyment of some other exquisite foodp 
affects the bexly of the Kshatriya who is inaugurated by 
means of Indra's great inauguration ceremony, just m plea¬ 
santly and agreeably till it falls dowm, as the son feds such 
an excess of joy when embracing his father, or the wife when 
embracing her husband, as to lose all $elf-comrnand/^'f 

It is now'herc stated whether the whole or only a part 
of the ceremonies above described was observ'cd by Yudhish- 
thira. Each school of Vedic priests havdAg had their own 
separate sj'stem of rituah it is to be presumed that Yudhish- 
ihira mu^t have follow^cd one of thcnii and consequently 
omitted some details. It fs not known to which sdiool his 
family priest Dhaumya belonged, but the school of the client 
must have been the same as that of the priest 

* TnnuLalim], p, f Uiid., p, 533^ 





X. 

ON HUMAN SACRIFICES IN ANCIENT 
INDIA. 


llmwL imiitDa tcmwn In Miadcnt tint«. coiicietnlan oT the 

DiTinil]'. Anihropamaqrhk daracter nl the Dltitili}^ itifSieiilve 
hiiTHim lacrillcei. Ottu^ r^-nnr%i. Thjiiik^iffciingi aHa fucccBiful 
I>iJ!k:iilty fcetUng VlnclktiTcticsSi Capitil rui^ibhEncfil tt EvcirE 

ptitioJi* Vowi* FiwrpJ rllfs, Majpio! ilti*, ll^taiiBei 

frCMti Ibe p^ecticef ol ihe I’ttasnudiijaa^ Caitloipiiiaiii, Dpuili, Scjthiw, 
GiKkif Trogam, R&HlMim Cyclnp% Lnmiijj L^Uygom, SsjfTcna, Siufjp ^ 
Snliaxn. CicliiDi5. Cj^ariOlU, Ai^ijlians. K^jpliiuup Anecf. Khnn^i- 

TdtcCi, Tctc^ntaas. FerqwlnM, Mtksji^ ^IniigulL, D^aLx. ChJjm. 

JapaMe, HnrflAFi wc^cet ^ FiiTieralfl^ Hemdia h hfl^rowi, 

Vucitui, filming, Sloiy of S^mnUn'cpIu.# Stjoj^ in the Ajinieya HnlmiJiM- 
NAfAnie^lha In the IVhiie VA^ar Vedi. Djltq m the Bb^k ^"cda^ 

Diffctenl gedi lufhl ^MeiKV tjd whw huoum ilcMhif ihoulil be uflcieiJ. 
I>rtdlv of the iKtch5oe in the ShU{Hilu SrahinA^ Itirmaji ssiMilke u the 
AiVmtiAJhft. D trectiofii in the KAEki fbajina, Sjfmlnlkal OFknAg 

huniAn bleod. 

H {JTHING call be more abhorrent to modem civili¬ 
sation th^Ti the idea of iilaiig^htaring hiiman victim^ 
-for the propitiation of the great T'ather of the uni¬ 
verse ; lodlndg to the character of the different syirtetias 
of religion which governed the conscience of man fn primi¬ 
tive times. It vi'Gtiid by no nieans be unreasonabte to a.ssumE 
a that such an tdea iihould have been pretty cornmnn, 

if not unh^rsaL 

The tcndaicy to assign human attributes to the Divinity 
was. a marked peculiarity in almost all 5)^ftem!E of religion 
that then got into currency* The ideal of God was derivirf 
from the concrete man. The attributes were doubtless magni¬ 
fied manifoldp but their character remained the same—th^ 
differed only in degree, but not in kind. A being of unllm- 
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Itctl powcr^ pf'Ofound emditi^^rit of subtletyt 

what the untutoi'ed! finite inind of man could conceive in its 
a! 5 pirat!ons to grasp the infimtc; and as those a.Hpiratiotis 
were inspired by a dread of some, to it. unknown force which 
brings on misfortune, the human ansccptibitities of being 
vexed at disobedience and appeased by flattery and peace- 
were early attributed tn him. In fact a cnieli fierce, 
vindictive being, whose grace could be purchased by coaxing 
and presents, was one of the earliest conceptions of the God¬ 
head among primitive races. With the advancement of ci^H- 
lization this conception was materially and greatly purified 
and improved, but the idea of winning the good-will of an 
offended, or indifferently disposed, being of great power 
could not be shaken off, and the coaxing and the presents 
had, therefore, to be retained under some sliape or other. 
All mantras, charms, and prayers~all offerings, oblatrons^ 
and sacrifices—in fact, the whole history of religion, may 
be looked upon as the gradual development of this cardinal 
idea. And inasmuch as the efficacy of an offering, in the 
case of mant is dependant upon its nearness of relation and 
preciousness to the offerer, and in primitive times the prime 
of the flock was the most valued article of possession^ sacri¬ 
fices of animals naturally obtained the highest place in the 
cultus of ancient worshippers. The owner of the flock was, 
of course, the nearest and most precious to himself, and hh 
children, the next after him, and accordingly they would be 
deemed the most appropriate to be offered as sacrifices- 
though, generally spea.k]ng, the main object of worship, in 
early times, having been the temporal good of the wor¬ 
shipper, it was b>" no means convenient for him to offer him¬ 
self as a sacrifice for it* Children^ particularly when there 
happened to be se^'Cral in a family, could be more readily 
spared, and they would accordingly be more frequently given 
up for the purpose* 
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Next, ^I’orking out, “svith reference to the Divinit) , the 
human practice of professing submission by putting oneself 
into privations and degradatiou in the presefice of the person 
whose good-will has to be secured, penance and mortification 
early formed a part of religion, and indeed have been co¬ 
extensive w-ith religion itself; and the conclusion was s£>on 
arrived at, that if the mortification of the flesh u^as gratifying 
to the Divinit)% its entire dedication to Him would be much 
more so. But self-love here inter\^cned, and suggested the 
idea of substitutes or vicarious sacrifice, which has exercised 
so potent an influence in the evolution of the religious cultus 
ever>^vhere. 

Further! rejoicings after success in T.varfare formed a 
most important element in the annaJs af primitive societyp 
and as such successes were universally ackncnvledged to be 
due to divine interference, the idea of offering to the inter- 
vermr the fruits thereof was but natural, and the offering of 
prisoners-of-war as sacrifices was the obvious conclusion 
arrived at. 

The extreme difficult}' of keeping in sccuritj' and feeding 
large bodies of prison ers-of-war has often suggested the 
necessity of summarily disposing of them by slaughter*— 
even Napoleon L, it is said^ once felt compelled to resort to the 
odiotis method of poisoning some of his sick comrades whom 
he could not carry away in his march from Jaffa,*—and in 
ancient times, with no secure prisons and defective commi- 
sariat and transport arrange mentSp when the sectors them- 
selveg had to depend upon chance for their ci\tm rallcms! 
ft must have been but too frequently felt; and t^vo massacres 

• Dr. Deqjicaililcs, in Ills i/c rf'OriVjf/, thia 

^haT|;c, tifsi Iklmieir"I mts obliged la learc lithljiid all whG could 

n-oi rollow ua., Theri! fifty men sick uf ihc plague wbp Cflllld TH>i with 
IlieiLiiiiy, mid who muAi be left ta ihc fenxkruit DjetBi. 1 omsed oidutti to be 
^mSnbdifiieJ lo them lo rctense ffum ihclf Jcraiinlp Jr P- ^Jl^ 

The charge wai at the time geectally bcMevcd. 
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undf^r 5Uch compiil^ions would suffice tt> give them ^ njligious 
character, and render them sacred. 

The capital punishment of criminals at stated times 
would also assume a similar character in a short period. Vin¬ 
dictiveness has, likewise, had a share as much in suggcMting 
human sacrifices as in bringing anlhropophagism into vogue, 

Furtheti it being admitted that a fierce, sanguinary 
divinity, who helped his worshippers in achieving success in 
warfare, would delEght in receiving sangumaF^^ offerings, vows 
and promises to make them on the result of a projected, or 
impending, battle proving favourable, or on the attainment of 
some coveted object, would naturally follow:; and the simple- 
minded people who made such vows and promises would not 
fail to keep them with punctilious care. 

Moreover, the practice, so common in pre-hlstoric and 
proto-historic times (and not altogether a thing of the past 
in the present day), of shovvmg respect or affection to diiefs 
and seniors at their funerals by slaughtering, and sometimes, 
but rarely, bur^'ing alive some of their wives, concubines, and 
slaves, as also their horsea and dogs, to accompany themi, and 
to minister to their comfort in another Tivorld, wai^ by its 
frequent repetition on so solemn an occasion as a funeral, 
just what would give a religious character to such slaughter, 
and convert it Into a holy sacrifice. 

Yet again, the art of the magician, which an primitive 
times included that of the sorcerer and the soothsayer, had 
to resort to the most outlandish, uncouth, and extraordinary 
means to retain its hold on the minds of Ignorant, credulous, 
and superstitious people, and ivhat cotdd be more mysterious 
and awe-inspiring than communion with the dead and the 
slaughter of human beings under the most harroiivlng circum¬ 
stances? and that such slaughter under the peculiar state 
of ancient society would be associated with religion was but 
natural. 
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Lastlyi a vitiated desire for human flc^h as an article of 
choke food was, ft would iseeiri, pretty prevalent in rude, pri* 
foitn^e barbarous times, hut as this desire could not be satis- 
fiett except at uncertain tiroes when strangers or prisoners 
were available, the indulgence in it ncccssajily partook of 
the character of a festival^ and that a^ain soon passed into a 
religious observance. 

Thus anthropopathy resulting in devotion, penance, 
rejokings, vows, anti desire to avert evib or secure a coveted 
object by dmno intervention^ vindictiveness, expediency, 
respect for the dead, necrpmanc>" and depraved appctitct would 
all tend to human sacrifices; and that they did so, is abun¬ 
dantly evident from the history of human cfvniiation tn 
ancient times. To quote, however^ a few instances by way 
of proofs, though many of them must be familiar to most of 
my readers. 

The Phccnicians frequently offered human victims to 
their sanguinar}'^ gods Ba’al and Moloch to appease tbeir 
thirst for bloodi The Carthaginians did the same to the 
same divinities. The Druids, both in Great Britain and 
Scandinavia, likewise, satisfied the spirit of their gods by 
human sacrifices, often burning large numbers of men in 
wicker baskets, 7 he Scythians testified their devotion by 
immolating hundreds at a time. In the Thargalia of the 
AthemanSp a man and a woman were annually sacrificed to 
expiate the sins of the nation. Homer mentions that twelve 
Trojan captives were killed at the funemi of Patroclos/ and 
MenelAos was seized by the Egyptians for sacrificing young 
children with the Greek notion of appeasing the winds.-f’ 
an act of vindictive devotion, Augustus immolated three 
hundred citizens of Pcni^ia before his deified uncle Dkms 
Julius, The cruel practice of the Cyclops feasting on their 
prisoners-of-war ts well-knotvn. According to Euripides, 
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the most agreeable repaat to the Cyclops was the flesh of 
strangers,^*^ and Homer describes that six of the comrades 
of Ub'sses were devoured by Scylta in the cavern of the 
Cyctops.t One passage on the subject gives a vivid pic- 
lute of the cruel practice, and 1 quote Pope's version of it 
entire, 

“He answered with his deed j his bloody hand 
Snatched two of my unhappy manial hand, 

And dashed like do^ against the rocky floor. 

The paventent swims with brains and mingled ^ore. 

Tom limb from timbi he spreads the horrid feast, 

And flcrce devours it like a tnonnlaiti beast 
He sucks the nmrrow, and the blood he drains; 

Nor entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains^ 

We see the death, from which we cannot move. 

And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jqvil” 

Od. hrf V* 2^1. 

Doubtless there b much poetical embellishment in this 
extract, but divested of it it shows that the Cyclops indulged 
in human sacrifice. The cavern evidcntty was, like many 
others on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea* temples where 
the horrid rite of anthropothusla w^as regularly observed, and 
shipwrecked mariners were the persons vrho afforded the 
readiest victiim* 

The Lamia; and ihe Lestry'gons w ere equally cruel in their 
religious observances. Adverting to the former, Bry^ant says, 
l^mia; were not only to be found in Italy, and Sicily, but 
Greece, Pontus, and Libya. And however widely they may 
have been separated, they are still represented in the same 
unfavourable light, Euripides says that their veiy* name was 
detestable* Philostratus speaks of their bestial appetite^ and 
unnatural gluttony. And Aristotle alludes to practices 
still more shocking: as if th^y tore open the bodies big ivitli 
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child, that they might get at the infant to devour ft. I ispeak, 
says he, of people, who have brutal appetitcis** 

"These description.^ are perhaps carried to a great 
yet the history was founded on truth : and sheivs plainly w hat 
fearful impressions were left upon the minds of men from the 
barbarity of the first ages. 

"One of the principal places in Italy, where the Lamiaf 
seated themselves, was about Formiae ; of w hich Horace takes 
notice in his Ode to ^lius Lamia, 

^lii velusto nobilis ah Lamg^ Sec. 

Auctcre ab iho ducis origincm 
Qui rarmmrum mcjmia didtor 
Pnncep% el innaiitem Maricie 
liltoribus leiiiiisse lirinip 

" The chief temple of the Fonmians was upon the sea-coast 
at Caiete, It is said to have had its name from a w^oman 
who died here* and whom some make the fiursc of /Eneas, 
others of Ascanius, others still of Creusa^f The truth is 
this : it stood near a cavern, sacred to the god Ait, called Ate, 
AtiSt and Attis; and it w'ais hence called Caieta^ and Caiatta^ 
Strabo says, that it iivas denominated from a cave, though he 
did not know' the precise etymology^ There w'erc also in 
the rock some wonderful subterranes, w'hkh branched out into 
various apartmentsi Here tiie ancient Ivamif^ the priests of 
Ham, resided :§ Silius Italic us, when he speaks of the place, 
styles it Regnata Lamo Caicta | They' undoubtedly sacri¬ 
ficed children here, and probably the same custom was 
common among the l-antii, as prevailed among the Lace- 
dremonians, who used to w'hip their children round the aJtar 
of Diana Orthia. Thus much wc are assured by Fulgentius, 
and others, that the usual term among the ancient Latines 
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for the whipping of children was Caiatio^ Apud Antiquo.-? 
Caiatio dicebatur puerilis cjedes/’* 

It Ls generally believed that the Syrens were no other 
then priestesses of anthropothiisiac temples on the coast of 
Campania, and they derived their infamous nntoriet}-, most 
probably^ from the part they took in the immolation of 
shipwrecked mariners; ^'for Campania at one time as 
dreaded as Rhegium and Sicily, far the dangers which aw aited 
those who navigated their coasts/' The priestesses were in- 
^-ariably selected with special refeTence to their personal 
charms, and the most important part in the science of their 
temples was singing of hymns in which the Syrens were so 
far perfect, that they were formerly believed to have been the 
daughters of Terpsichore according to some, and of Melpo¬ 
mene or Calliope according to others. After quoting the 
account of the Syrens given by Homer (Od. M. v., 39^ et seq.)* 
Br>^ant says « The stoi^-^ at bottom relates to the people abov'e 
mentioned, who wdth their music used to entice stranger^ into 
the purlieus of their temples, and then put them to death. 
Nor was it music onl)-, with which persons were induced to 
foUow^ them. The female part of their choios were (jiV) 
maintained for a tw^ofold purpose, both on account of their 
voieEs and thelf beauty. They w^ere accordingly ver>' liberal 
of their favours^ and by these means enticed seafaring persons^ 
w^ho paid dearly for their entertainmcnt.”i" That Scylla, who 
destroyed some of tJie followers of Ulysses and of whom 
mention has already been made, was a priestess of this class, 
is notv generally admitted. According to TzetJEes^ " she was 
originally a handsome wench, but being too free w-ith seafar¬ 
ing people, she made herself a beast."' ** “Ht Se 
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The stoiy of Saturn devoyiing hfs own chilLtrcn—a. 
failing which hafs abo be^n attributed to Ops, and, according 
to a passage of Euhemcrus transmitted by Ennis, said 
to have been common among '^ihc rest of mankind"— 
Saturn um et Opem, cjeterosque turn bomlneis humatiam 
camem solitos esitare^—is very justly supposed by Brj'ant 
to be due to the practice of immolation of chi Id ton In the 
temples of that divinity ‘Mn a ceremony styled 
at which time they eat the flesh quite crude with the 
blood. In Crete, at the Dionustaca, they used to tear the 
flesh with their teeth from the animal, when alive. This 
they did in commemoration of Dionysos, Festos funeris* 
dies statuunt, et annuum sacrum trieteric^ conseeratfone com- 
ponunt, omnia per ordinem facientes, qua? puer moriens aut 
fecit, aut passus est. Vivum laniant dentihus taunim, 
crudeles epulas annuls eommemorationibus cxcitantes* Apol¬ 
lonius Rhodius,. speaking of persons like to Bacchanalians, 
represents them (Owuinr 33 savage as the Thy- 

ades, who delighted in blocniy banquets. Upon this the scho¬ 
liast observes, that the Mienades and Baccha?, used to devour 
the raw limbs of animals, which they had cut or tom asunder^ 
In the island of Chios it was a rdigious custom to tear a man^s 
limb by way of sacrifice ta Dionysos* The same obtained in 
Tenedos. It is Porphyiy who gives the account* He was a 
staunch Pagan, and his evidence on that account is of conse¬ 
quence. He quotes for the rites of Tenedos EuelpTs tJie 
Carystian. PVom all whicli ire may kam one sad truth, that 
there is scarce any thing so impious and unnatural, as not at 
limes to have prevailed."* It is said, Orpheus first put a 
stop to this disgustingly cruel custom ; but, according to 
some, he only stopped the practice of eating raw flesh, but 
did not succeed in altogether suppressing the rite* Bernhard 
Schmidt, in his Griechjsche Sagat Munchanas, says that it is 

* ^Tyuit’a Andt^-nt M^lhalogy, Xl, pp* ff. 
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probable from the expressions of Pausaneas that human 
sacrifices were celebrated on mount Lykaion in Arcadia in 
his time. Traditions still subsist among the people of that 
region, according to Schmidt. 

Referring to the inhabitants of Cyprus, Herodotus says: 
“the people of this place worship the virgin goddess Artemis ; 
at whose shrine they sacrifice all persons who have the mis' 
fortune to be shipwrecked upon their coast: and all the 
Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they are at any 
time thither driven. 

All these they, without any ceremony, brain with a club. 

•Though others say that they shove off headlong from a preci¬ 
pice, for their temple is founded upon a cliff/'* This Arte¬ 
mis was the coanterpart of the Indian Kali, to whom human 
sacrifices were offered until very recently, as will be shown 
further on. Even the casting of the victim headlong from 
the top of a cliff was not unknown in India, for we are in¬ 
formed by Dr, Hendley in his interesting account of the 
Maiwdr Bhilsi* that " at installations at Jodhpore, buffaloes 
and goats arc to this day sacrificed in front of the four¬ 
armed Devi, and thrown down the rock face of tlie fort 
So again, at the very ancient temple of Devf on the 
Chitor Hill" "These are^" he adds, “relics of aboriginal 
worshipbut of this there is no proof. “ A goat is still 
offered daily at the shrine of Ambddcv'l, at Amber the an¬ 
cient capital of Dhundir, or Jaipur, as a substitute for the hu¬ 
man victim formerly stated to have been sacrificed at the 
same place." The story of the Devi who wanted and got 
seven consecutive royal victims from a chieftain of Chitor, so 
spiritedly narrated by Colonel Tod, must be fresh in the 
mind of the reader. 

The As^Tians, like the people on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, freely indulged in human sacrifices, and ima- 
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gincd that such sacrlficeSt were the most acceptable offerings 
they could make to thefr gods. 

Acccording to Diodorus “red-haired men were formerly 
sacrificed by the kings at the altar of OsEris,'*'* 

And Plutarch quotes a passage from Manetho to show that 
“formerly in the city of Idithya, they were wont to bum 
even men alive, giving them the name of Typhonsp and win¬ 
nowing their ashes through a sieve to scatter and disperse them 
in the air; which human sacrifices were performed in public^ at 
a stated season of the year during 073 '*^+ Herodotus denied 
the coirectness of these statements; and Sir Gardner Wilkin¬ 
son argues that " it is directly contrary to the usages of the 
Eg>Titian 3 , and totally inconsisicnt with the feeling of a civilized 
people but religious observances and social customs are such 
irreconcilable riddles that pri&ri arguments founded on them 
appear to me to be simply unfit for the cluddation of truth 
Fe^v wT:iuld question the civilization of the Romans—so 
much higher than that of tlic Egyptians—Ofp admitting it. 
deny the fact that they devoted their prisoners-of-vrar to car¬ 
nage for the entertainment of the people of thcLr metropolis ; 
not to advert to their practice of sacrificing human victims 
until so recently as the first centurj* before the Christian erSt 
when, (A. U* C*6S7) during the consulship of Cneitis Cornelius 
r^ntulus and P. Lidnlus Crassus. a decree was promulgated 
by the senate prohibiting human sacrifice5.J: The horrors of 
the Inquisition during the middle ages may also be referred to, 
to show bow the immolation of large numbers of men may 
be consistent with a high state of civilization and a humane 
religion. Certain it Li that the principles on which human 
sacrifices got into currency were fully recognised by the Egj'p- 
tians ; thus thej^ held that sacrifices ought not to be of things 
in themselves agrct^ble to the godst but. on the contrary, of 
creatures into which the souls of the wicked have passed^ 
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(Pititarch, des Is. s. jt) ; they offered the entrails of the 
dead to certain inferior gods or genii; and their kingSp 
after every victory^ repaired to the temple of their chief divi- 
nity^ "^performed sacrifice, offered suitable thanksgivings/* 
and lastlyj dedicated the spoil of the conquered enemyi and 
expressed their gratitude for the privilege of laying before 
the feet of the god, the giver of victor>^ those: prisoners they 
had brought to the vestibule of the divine abode:'^'* It may 
be that the actual isacriHce of men tctok place at a very' early 
period^ and it was subsequently replaced by emblematic offer* 
ing; but there b no reason to doubt that at one time or 
other the rite of anthropethusia did obtain currency among 
them* Wilkinson, with all his anxiety to defend the credit 
of the Egyptians^ is constrained to admit this.f 

The ancient Je^vs were in many respects better than 
their neighbours, but the Idea of human sacrifice seems not 
to have been unknovtTi to them. When Abraham w^as com¬ 
manded to offer up his son, he did not even evince any 
repugnance or surprise, and the vow^ of Jeptha* which was 
literally carried out by the sacrifice of his daughter^ affords a 
positive proof on the subject The offering of children to 
Moloch, which the Jews evidently borrowed from thdr neigh¬ 
bours^ b also remarkable as bearing strongly on the question 
at issue. We read also that when hard-pressed in battle the 
king of Moab sacrificed his eldest son as a burnt-offering to 
the Divinity — (II Kings, III, 27). 

A curious phase in the offering of children to Moloch 
is noticeable in the history of Carthage, *'The Carthaginians 
had been overcome and hard pressed in the war w ith Agatho- 
kies, and they set down the defeat to divine Avratlu Kronos 
(Moloch) had m former times received the sacrifice of the chosen 
of their sons, but of late they had put him off with children 
bought and nourished for the purpose. In fact they had 
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obey (id the sAcrificers* natuml tendency to substitution, but 
now in time of misfortune the reaction set ini To balance 
the account and condone the parsimonioua fraud, a monstrous 
sacrifice was celebrated. Two hundred children, of the no* 
blest of the land^ w ere brought to the idol of Moloch. *For 
there was among theio a brazen statue of Kronos, holding out 
his hands sloping dowmward^ so that the child placed on them 
rolled off and fell into a certam chasm full of fire/"* 

Grimm, in his Teutonic M>"thology/'f has gi^-en ample 
evidences to show that the custom of offering human sacri' 
fices was at one time common among the Germans and the 
Norsemen. He says: ^as a rule, the victims were capti\?e 
enemies, purchased slaves^ or great criminals j the sacrifice 
of women and children by the Frank on crossing a river 
reminds one of the Greek StafiarT^pui j the first fruits of war, 
the first prisoner taken, was supposed to bring luck. In Folk¬ 
tales w'e find traces of the immolation of ^/aldrm; they 
were killed a cure for leprosy; they wem walled up in 
basements (ch, XXXV.^ XXXVI-t end); and a feature that 
particulaxly points to a primitive sacrificiaJ rite is, that toys 
and victuals are handed in to the child, while the roofing-in is 
completed Among the Greeks and RomatiSp likwise, the 
victims fell amid noise and fiute-playing, that their cries might 
be dmwmed, and the tears of children are stifled with caress¬ 
es^ -ne flebilis hostia immoletur/ Estraordinary events 
might demand the death of Idng^s sons and daughters, nay^ 
of kings themselves. Thors offers up hs son to the gods; 
(Worm Mondan, 285.) King Ocn the old, sacrificed nine sons 
one a^fter the other to Odin for hts long life;^ saga;^ 

^P- And the Swedes in a grievous famine, when other 
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"reaL sacriRce^ proved unavailing, offered up their lytuH ktHgt 
Domaldi*, {ibid, cap, iS, Stallybra&s' transslation, I, pp- 45/,) 
Of all the different races of America, the Aitecs were 
the most ci>H!izcd. Their sociaj institutions, their palaces, 
their elective form of government, were such as to claim for 
them a very high position as a nation, and yet their addiction 
to human sacrifice was such as would disgrace the lowest 
savages. At their coronations, “the nmv monarch” says 
Prescott, “w'ss installed in his regal dignity with much 
parade of religious ceremony; but not until, by victorious 
campaign, he had obtained a sufficient number of captives to 
grace his triumphal entry into the capital, and to furnish 
victims for the dark and blcKldy rites which stained the Aztec 
superstition."* The number immolated at such times was 
prodigious; nor was the corDuation the only time when this 
horrid rite was celebrated. Adopted in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, it was not Very frequent at first; “ it be¬ 
came," according to the historian, " more frequent with the 
W'ider extent of their empire, till at length, almost every 
festival was closed with this cruel abomination."’f The total 
was variously estimated at from tw'cn^ thousand to fifty 
thousand in ordinary years, and rising, on great occasions, 
such Bs a coronation or the dedication of an important tem^ 
pie, as that of Hultzilpotchli in [4B6, to a hundred thousand, 
The heads of the victims rvcrc preserved in Golgothas, in 
one of which the companions of Cortes counted one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-stx thousand skulU, The details varied accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, and the nature of the divinity to 
whose honour the rite was celebrated, but they were general¬ 
ly of the most d[sgu.sting and cruel kind possible; attended 
bj* preliminary tortures,•Avhich Prescott justly compares with 
the fantastic creations of the Florentine poet as pictured in 
the twenty-first canto of his ' Inferno.' Neither sex nor age 
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offered an icamunity to the unfoitunate captive from his crtie) 
doom, and in sen-sans of draught, infanta w'cre particularly 
nought as the mcetest offering to the rain-god Ttuloc, The 
object in this case was exactly the same for which the Khonds 
of western Oriasa sacrificed their Meriah to the earth God¬ 
dess, Tiri Penny, and the manner in which they treated the 
Meria corresponds in many respects with that of the Aztecs, 
The following extract gives tlic details of an ordinar>' sacri¬ 
fice of the Aztecs; 

“One of their most important festivals was that in 
honour of the god Tczcatlepoca, whose rank was inferior only 
to that of the Supreme Being. He was called ' the soul of 
the world,’ and supposed to have been its Creator. He was 
depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual youth- 
A year before the intended sacrifice^ a captive, distinguished 
for his personal beauty, and without a blemish on his body, 
was selected to represent this deity. Certain tutors took 
charge of him, and instmeted him how to perform his new 
part with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed in 
a’splendid dress, regaled with incense, and with a profusion 
of sweet-scented flowers, of which the ancient Mexicans were 
as fond as their descendants at the present day. VV'hen lie 
went abroad, he was attended by a train of the royal pages, 
and, as he baited in the streeb to play some favourite me¬ 
lody, the crowd prostrated them.selves before him and did 
him homage as the representative of their good deity. In 
this way he led an easy, luxurious life, till within a month of 
his sacrifice. Four b<autifu! girls, bearing the names of the 
principal goddesses, were then selected to share the honours 
of his bed ; and with them he continued to live in idle dal¬ 
liance, fea-sted at the banquets of the principal noblcsj who 
paid him all the honours of a divinity. 

“At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term 
of his short-lived glories was at an end. He stripped of 
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his gaudy apparel, and bade adieu to the fair partners of his 
revelries. One of the royal barges transported him across 
the lake to a temple which rose on its maigtn, about a league 
from the city. Hither the inhabitants of the capital flocked, 
to witness the consummation of the ceremony. As the sad 
procession wound up the sides of lire pyramid, the unhappy 
victim threw away his gay chaplets of flowers, and broke in 
pieces the musical instruments with which he had solaced the 
hours of captivity. On the summit he was received by six 
priests, whose long and matted locks, flow'ed disorderly over 
their sable robes, covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic 
Import. They led him to the sacrlfldal stone, a huge block 
of jasper, with its upper surface somewhat convex. On this 
the prisoner was stretched. Five priests secured his head 
and his limbs: w-hilc the sixth, ckd in a scarlet mantle, 
emblematic of his bloody office, dexterously opened the 
breast of the wretched victim with a sharp ra^or of Us fit, a 
volcanic substance hard as flint, — ^and, inserting his hand in 
the wound, tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of 
death, first holding this up towards the sun. an object of 
worship throughout Anahae, cast it at the feet of the deity 
to whom the temple was devoted, while the multitudes below 
prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The tragic .<nory 
of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the tj-pe of 
human destiny, which, brilliant in its commencement, too 
often closes in sorrow and disaster.”* 

Nor did the Aatccs rest satisfied with this offering to 
their gods, " The most loathsome part of tlic story, the 
manner in which the body of the sacrificed captive ivas dis¬ 
posed of, remains to be told. It was delivered to the warrior 
who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being dressed, 
was served up in an entertainment to his friends. This w'as 
not the coarse repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet 
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teeming with delicious viands, prepared with art, and attend¬ 
ed by both sexes, who, as we shall see hereafter, conducted 
themselves with all tlie dccoram of civilized life. Surely, 
never ivcrc refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought 
so closely in contact with each other,"* Well may the 
historiaji exclaim, “ Strange that In every country the most 
fiendish passions of the human heart have been kindled 
in the name of reilgion," 

The neighbours of the Aztecs, the Toltecs, and the Tci* 
caucaiis, as also the Incas, indulged in the loathsome and 
revolting rite, and often waged w'ar with each other, simply 
for the sake of obtaining captives for their gods. It is m'cn 
said that sudi wars were sometimes amicably arranged solely 
for the sake of captives for sacrlfice.i- 

In South America, the Peruvians ivcre strongly addicted 
to human sacrifices. Among the Incas when a great chief felL 
dangerously ill, he generally ofTered one of his sons to the 
deity, imploring him to take the youth as his substitute. The 
Araucanians, though they are said to have been " sensible to 
the dictates of compassion,” and a mild, sensible race, averse 
to cruelty, were nevertheless sometimes given to die same 
practice. Thej- celebrated a rite called Prnhucon. or “the 
Dance of the Dead,” at which a prisoner-of-war was "sacri¬ 
ficed to the manes of the soldiers killed in the war." After 
subjecting the unfortunate ^nctim to ATarious kinds of igno¬ 
miny, such as making him ride a horse deprived of his ears and 
tail, symbolically burj’ing the good deeds of his national 
chiefs, and the like, “ the Toqui, or one of his bravest com¬ 
panions to whom he relinquishes the honour of the execution, 
dashes out the brains of the prisoner with a club. The heart 
is immediately taken out by tivo attendants and presented 
palpitating to the general, who sucks a little of the blood, and 
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passes il to his officers, who repeat in succession tlie same 
ceremony, in the meantime he fumigates witli tobacco-smoke 
from his pipe the four cardinal points of the circle. The sot* 
diers strip the flesh from the bones, and make of them Buies; 
tlicn cutting off the head, carry it round Upon a pike amidst 
the acclamations of tlie multitude, while, stamping in mea¬ 
sured pace, they thunder out their dreadful war-song, accom¬ 
panied by the mournful sound of these horrid Instruments "♦ 

Of cannibalism pure and simple, such as that of some 
f}r the Pacific Islanders ; of the people of Equatorial Africa, 
some of whom, tlie Slurlrumbiica for instance, like human 
flesh raw, and others, like the Wadoe of the Coast, prefer 
to cat it roasted-,t of the “Mongols, who, according to Sir 
John Maundeville, “regarded human ears sowced in vynegre 
as a delectable dish” ; of the Dyaks of Borneo who delight 
in " head-hunts"; of some South Eastern Chinese and 
Japanese of the middle ages, who drank the blood and eat the 
flesh of their captives, esteeming the latter the most savourj- 
food in the world; of the Tartars, Turks, Mongols, Tibetans, 
Javanese, Sumatras and AndamaneseJ 1 need say nothing* 

• AIjW I>od J, tEnatins MoIImTi llistofr of Chilt, II„ p 79. To Oq^hpus 
U nttfitralpd ihe eiralll of haiTUg |MM * sloft in lo t1i« cruel cuitnm of 

ewiDE «w flcali at reUEvnu sacrifina, tlnnt£li be failed to «ip|>rew the SMrifKes. 

+ BstrlnaV tjkc Regimis of Central AMm, II. JI* 114 ralso E)q ChaiUu’i 
EmptoTadDO’s in Equatorial Africa* 

t Col, Yute eoliccted n Imec number rtt facts iltustiatiTe oif tbk suUj«t, 
ukI I must refer the leader in bii note. ?'!veo Poto, and Ed,, ]., pp, jqj ff. 1 
II., pp. a4i. afi3, ajj. ap*, Arlveitine to CbrUtwndom, he says *' Tlte storj of 
KinE Kichaiil 1 tKiui|ue(, in picaencc of Jaaladia'a Ambassadw^ on the head of a 
Samoen cnnieil {for w it surety «»},— 

* fioden full hastily 
Uilth powder and wiib spysmy. 

And with laffton of good colour,' 

» it is, is tolil with a zest that makes oue shudder; hut the tale iu the 
C&uttM tf vtirfrsr^, aflvow thelieeaiimis hands of raemnuEna, who hmiE oa the 
f^nny of the First Ctusade, and weteknowa as the Jtifurif ate the Turks whom 
they killed at the bicee, looks very like on abomtnahle truth, cottohorated as it Is 
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The fiicts are well known ; and however fcpuUlve it miy be 
to our common humanity to be told of them it cannot be 
denied, that men under certain circumstanees of societj% do 
take to human flesh as an article of food. 

That the practice of immolating: wives, concubhieSj and 
slai'CS, at first originating from a mistaken sense of die future 
world and the requirements of the manesp did lead to asso¬ 
ciating such slaughter with rd^ion can scarcely be doubted. 
"When a man of rank dies/' says Mr. Tylor, ^* *and his soul 
departs to its own place. whenc\er and whatever that place 
may be, it is a natural Inference of early philosophy that the 
soul of attendants, slaves, and wives, put to death at his 
funeral^ will make the same journey, and continue thus 
serv ing in the real life^ and the argument is frequently stret¬ 
ched further, to include the spub of new victims sacrificed sn 
order that they may enter upon the same ghostly servitude/'* 
In support of this view of die subject he adduces a great 
number of instances, to which I beg to refer the curious reader* 

Adverting to the Crest on laii^s Herodotus says, (B. V. J.) 
"'Each'man among them has several wives; and no sootier 
does a man die than a ^fharp contest ensues among the \rivcs 
ui>on the question, which of them all the husband loved most 
tenderly ^ the friends of each eagerly plead on her behalf, and 
she to whom the honour is adjudged, after receiving the 
praises both of men and women, is slain over the grave by 
the hand of her next of kin. and then buried with her 
husband. Tiie othem are sorely grieved, for nothing is con¬ 
sidered such a disgrace.^* 

The cruel rite of Satl must have originated from 
this cause, though the bve and constancy of Hindu women 
soon gave it a high character for devotion aii a voluntary 
sacrifice. The immolatioti of twelve Trojan youths, along 


by ihc pro^c chmuidc uT llie vtt Thorra/' 

* TjfE w b l^nlidvt: Culture I.t P- 4 ^ 1 * 
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with two dogs and four horses, on the funeral pyre oJ 
Patroclos* belongs to this class; and Tcrtullian says— 
"Olinj qiionlam animas defunctorum humane sanguine pro- 
pitiari creditum est, captivos vel mail status servos mercati 
in exsequiis immolabant, Postea placuit impietatem volup- 
tati adumbrare, Ita mortem homieidiis consolabaiitur.”+—It 
is supposed by some that the broken bones found in the 
Long Barrows of Great Britain are mostly of persons buried 
alive along with tJic individuals to whose honour the barrows 
were raised. The opinion, however, has, I believe, not been 
generally accepted by antiquarians. 

For later times Dr. Thurncm has put together a large 
number of instances of this practice, and the cunous in such 
matters will find incontrovertible proofs on the subject in the 
thirty-seventh, the thirty-eighth, and the forty-second volumes 
□f the * ArchiMlogiEL^ 


The human sacrifices in the temples on the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean, to which reference has already been 
made, were often connected with soothsaying, the priests 
foretelling the future from the appearance of the entrails 
of the victim, and elsewhere the connexion of human sacrifice 
w ith necromancy, magic, sorcer>', and other dark arts can be 
easily pointed out. Some alchemists slaughtered infants to 
help them in their attempt at discovering the elixir of life ; 
hut I doubt if it led to any religious sacrifice. 


The only two instances I am aware of of periodical jaii 
dclivct>' of prisoners sentenced to capital punishment leading 
to a rehpious festival, arc the horrid rite which keeps the 
Ashantis m a whirl of excitement for a whole everv 
ycar and that of the Yucatans ^ but they are quite enough 
to show that the conclusion I wish to draw from them\ 
perfectly Icgiiimatc. 


- y ^ TsftLtliaa, It SjKcliucidU, Xlt 

. taqcMttV rtlriury nf Vscalun. p. ri«. 
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The TcrsiailJi were, perhaps, the only nation of ancient 
times who did not indulge in human sacrifice. As con¬ 
stituting the agricultiira! section of the great Aryan race, tJicy 
contented thcinselves by offering the fruits of tin; Reid for 
the gratification of tJicir dinnity. And the Hindus, as more 
intimately connected with them than with the other brandies 
of the j\ryan race, we may suppose, did not differ mucli from 
the f’ersians ; hut it is also certain that religious differences, 
depending principally upon the leaning of the Hindus in 
favour of animal sacrifice, made them break off from their 
brethren, and depart from their primitive home, and what is 
true of the Persians need not, therefore, necessarily be so of 
the Hindus. Besides there is nothing to show that tficy were 
incapable of doing what their contemporaries, the Assjafans, 
Greeks, and Romans did in the way of religious 
rite, and what appears from the instances quoted above to hai-e 
been a failing or predilection common to almost all mankind. 
They were certainly highly civilIzaJ for the time in which 
they flourished, and the spirit of their institutions was so 
benign and pacific, that it may strike Us as incemsistent to 
associate with it the disgusting rite of human sacrifice. Ar¬ 
guing upon these premises^ Colebrookc and Wilson have come 
to the conclusion “that human sacrifices were not authorrsed 
by tJlc Veda itself, but were either then abrogated and an 
emblematic ceremony substituted in their place, or tlicy were 
introduced in later times by the authors of such ivorks as the 
Kilika Purana,”* As a Hindu writing on the actions of my 
anccstor-s—remote though they are,—it ivould have been a 
source of great .satisfaction to me if I could adopt this 
conclusion as true ; but I regret I cannot do so consistently 
with my atle^'ance to tJie cause of hlstoi^'. Doubtless the 
imstitutions of the Vcdic Hindus were of a benign and 
humane character, and that they did not tolerate brutality tu 


Junirdsil, R. As. Soc., XllI, f*. ley. 
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the extent that other ajiclent iiatforiA iiidulgeil in, I can welt 
believe; but it must be added also that benign and huinaitc 
as was tlie spirit of the aneleut Hindu religion, it was not at 
all opposed to animal sacrifice; on the contrarj’, moat of the 
principal rites required tlie iiTimolatlon of large numbers of 
various kinds of beasts and birds. One of the rites enjoined 
required tlic performer to ivalk deli berate! j' into the depth of 
the ocean, and droivn himself to death. This was called 
Mfihdprasthdwfi, and is forbidden in the present age. Another, 
an expiator}.' one, required the sinner to burn himself to death, 
□n a blazing pyretic Tuskdtiaht. This has not yet been 
forbidden; and it is what Calanus performed in the presence 
of Alexander the Great. The gentlest of beings, the simple- 
minded tvomcn of Bengal, were for a long time in the habit 
of consigning tlicir first-born babes to the sacred river Ganges 
at Sagar Island, and this was preceded by a religious cere¬ 
mony, though it was not authorised by any of tlie ancient 
rituals, For centuries men have courted death under the 
wheels of Jagannatha's ear, under the delusion of that being 
the most meritorious act of devotion which they could 
perform, and with the fond assurance that they w'ould thereby 
secure for themselves the highest reward in a future life. 
And if the spirit of Hindu religion has tolerated, coun¬ 
tenanced, or promoted such acts. It would not be by any means 
unreasonable, or inconsiatcnt. to .suppose that it should have 
m primitive times, recognised the slaughter of human beings 
calculated to ap^iease, gratify, and secure the grace of, the 
gods. 

But to turn from presumptive evidence to the facts 
recorded iu the Vedas, The earliest reference to human 
sacrifice occurs, according to the Hindus, in that most ancient 
record of the Arjan race, the Safihiti of the Rig Veda, to 
which obviously Cofobrookc and Wilson refer by the use of 
the word Veda in the aitiguUr number. The first book of 
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that work includes seven hymns* supposed to huve been 
recited by one S unahs'epba. when he u-as bound to a stakc^ 
preparator}'' to being Immolatedi Me prays earnestly that 
he may be allowed ^*to behold again hLs Father and mother"’; 
that ‘'Varuna, utidisdainrul, may bestow^ a thought upon 
him" ; that “ he may not take z\v7i.y his existence"; that “he 
may not make the petitioner an object of death" ; that *^he 
may loose the petitioner from the upper bonds, and untie 
the centre, and the lower, so that he may live," One verse 
says ^ S'unahs'eplia, seized and bound to the threc^Footed tree 
(the sacrificial post)> has invoked the son oF Aditi ; may the 
regal Varuna, wise and irresistible, liberate him ; may he let 
loose his bondsi." (p* 6j,) These quotations afTord a strong 
presumptive e\ddence that S'unahse'pha was intended for n 
sacrifice ; though thC'rc be no positive mention of the Fact in 
the Sanhita^ and the hymns contain many pmyers For wealth, 
catticj and other blessings, which any person may a-sk without 
being in the position of a victim at a cruel sacrifice. 

The Aitare>^a Bruhmana of the Rig Veda gives the 
details of the story >vhieh connects these hymns with a 
human sacntico. The story has been quoted at length by 
Wilson^ in his paper “On tJic Sacrifice of ]duman Beings 
as an Element of the Ancient Religion of India’'i~ and 
Max M^iiller, in his "^‘Ancient Sanskrit Literature^'' (pp^ 4C1S 
FT.) ; who has also printed the and peinti^d out the 

variations of the SankhAyana Sutra version of it p* 
575J, It l^ke\vi^l€ occurs in its place in Hang's translation of 
the Aitarcya Brahmana (pp* 460 fr)i I need not, therefore^ 
reproduce it here. Suffice it to say that according to it, one 
[laris'chandra had made a vow to immolate his lirst-born 
to Varuna, if that divinity would bless him with children x a 
child was born namei;! Rohita, and V'amna claimed it: but 


* JCHimial, R. As. Soc-i XtlLf pp^ ^ 
t WUson's Ilig r., f. 
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i^'hen V^aning afflicted the father with d^^" 

purchased one S'uiiaJia'enha rmm a • last Kohita 

of cattle, had him tied to a suke *^1.^ I^undred head 

immolated m redemption of hk fathor'J'wVt v'"" If ™ 

the victim, at the sumrestion of -* * - ^ *i™rta. when 

‘■‘"‘i therobj- released. The stolf' i‘y"ins, 

variations in minor details, reproduce^- 

Maliabliarata, and the iJhnfr^ > u i^mAyana, the 

IWhmima Bte .emtim the inltU o “thr« 

they ivere sumo^ed tn hymns as 

■•« .h. 

Without any specific quotation. ^ ff«lera!ly. 

given, are 

7* •!“" -It ™ 

of opinion that the hymns cannot 1^"' 'f*™ 

orifice. Wilson explains that the - ^ human 

honds” referred to in the lower 

-or. accept to mLn 2 rn^f tir^Vr ~ 
waot. and the legs of the victim lere 2 i f I 
post, have been used metaphon'eaUv to ' i ° ^ ^'^rificial 
■*m; but lie that L ref2iee?^’ ^ ban^g^ of 

tree," the saenfidaJ post “is con' V ^ “threeTooted 

W- Hesaysnrthi‘;g2r;he 

the .x-rsc above quoted, but that LTfr*^' 

ment in favour of the interpretation _ , ^ argu. 

of the Aitarej^ Rrdhmana. We hav^^T^ 

that, whatever their age, the Brahl -"cJ 

the origin. ^ 0 ^ 0 ^^ '^^' 
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hymns of the Sas^hitiis^ dating' as do^ j^ccordJngf to Euro¬ 
pean orientalists, from five to ten ccntuHcs before the Chris¬ 
tian era, and to rejeet their mterpretation m favour of 
conclusions draira by persons of this centun-^ wDuldl be to 
reject proof in favour of conjecture ; and that conjecture 
rounded^ In many instances, upon very contracted and namoiv 
views of modem canons of erJticismr of laws of unity and 
propriety, of eonsisteneji' and habits and modes of thinking, 
which are not always applicable to those records. 

It may be noted also that the ennelusion drawn by tfie 
learned orientalists from the above facts is^ that the sacrifice 
of human beings did not form an etement of the ancient 
religion of India, and thb is not Avarranted by the premises, 
Doublless the details of a sacrifice are not given in the 
Safihioi, but^ taking the Saf^hiEa to be^ as it unquestionably 
is* only a collection of hymns divested of all connecting 
links, we have no right to expect them there. It would be 
as reasonable to expect all the details of a stor>^ in a h}'mn 
improvised by the liero of it, to meet a particular contin- 
gonc>^ as to expect the whole plot of a novel from a single 
speech In It, The absence of reference lo any rite, eiistom, 
or obserA-ance^ in a book of hymns, however sacred that 
book may bci i^ no proof of that rite, custom^ or observ’ajice 
having never existed among those Avho held the said hymti^ 
to be sacredp To accept it as such, is to attach an impor¬ 
tance to negative evidence to Avhich it has no claun, and in 
the case under notice there is enough* as $howri above^ to 
w’arrant an opposite conclusion. 

Besides, ** the ancient religion of Indiia+" referred to by 
the learned Profe-^ors Wilson and Rosen, can mean either 
the religion of the aborigines, or diat of the Jndo-Aryans, 
and as in tiic case of the former no reference would be 
requited to the Vedas, it is to be presumed that the early 
religion of the Indo-A^'ans h referred to ; and if so, avc 
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cannot look to the Sai^hltA apart from the Brahmairias. 
Wliat wc call ancfcnt Hindiikni 15 founded on die Briih- 
itianasp and cannot possibly be dissociated from it. We can 
easily conceive that the religion of die Aryans before the)" 
had finally settled in Indta riirTered from it in many respects, 
and wc can fownd conjectures about it on certain siender 
facts to be gleanetl from the Safihhu of Ihc Rig Veda and 
the Zendavesta ; but we cannot, without misleading^ call that 
i-eligion, whatever it was, ''the religion of ancient India/" 
The Bnilimanag may have, for aught h’c know to the con¬ 
trary, diangcd the ancient rite^^ and introduced new ones; 
and it is unquestionable that many of their legends and 
a necdotes were gat up merely by way of ill us Erations, an d 
have no claim ta be believed aa true, (the professors of the 
MImLli\sii school stigmatijKed them often as or eulo¬ 

gistic) hut we cannot discard thenit and replace their te^iti- 
mony by conjecture. 

At any rate, the stor>' of S'uTtalu^'cpha must bo accepted as 
a positive proof in favour of the theory- that at the time of the 
Aitareva BriUmiana, the Hindus did Eolerate human sacrifice. 
To as^mc that the sacrifice referred to in it was a symbolical 
one iti which there wrs no intention whatever to ttiakc a san¬ 
guinary' offeringi would be totally to dciitroy the niw^i rf'ryn? 
of the legend, to divest it of all its sensational ciemenb!, and 
to make it quite flat, stale, and unprofitable. The great object 
nf the legend, w"hether it be intrinsEcally true or false, waJ5 
to extol the merits of the hymns in rescuing a victim from 
a saerificial slake : but if the stake be divested of Its horrors, 
that object would be entirely defeated. Then, if Haris- 
Chandra did not intend actually to give up his son to Varuna, 
Ute promise to “sacrifice his son when born^' ivoiild be un 
meaning, and the frequent cs^ions he resorted to, by say'ing. 
** an animal is fit for being sacrificed when it is more than 
ten days old”) it is not fit for sacrifLcc until it has teeth"; 




« 
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it is not fit uiiLlI the rrsilk teeth are slied'^; it is not fit 
until tJie iicrmancnt teeth are all come out’^ * man of tlic 
warrior caste is fit for being sacrificed only after having 
received his full armour'\ were quite uncalled for, and gra¬ 
tuitous attempts at cheating a dread divinity uhom he 
ndoredp and to whom he was bound by a solemn vow; fiiir 
he could have at any time casiSy subjected the son to the 
cerernofiy of being tied to a stakcp and after repeating a few 
mantra^ over him let him ofh perfectly sound in wind and 
limb. The running away of the sqn from his father would 
also be ufimcaning i the purchase of a substitute stupkl i the 
payment of a fee of a hundred head of cattle to undertake 
the butcher's work quite supererogatory ^ and the sharpening 
of the knife by Ajigarta a vain preliminary, Tiie Brihmana 
makes S'unahs^pba express much disgust at the sight ol 
Ajigartap hia father, sharpening a knife to slaughter him. 
'' What is not found even in the hand of a S^iidra/^ it rnakes 
him say, "one has seen in thy hand, the knife to kiil thy 
son""; but it has not a w^ord m depreciation of the rite iUelf. 
It IS said in the Brillmana that S’^unahsephar after his rescue, 
uas so disgusted witli his father that he forsook him. and 
became the adopted son of VisVAmitm, who named him 
B^.'irrdfoT Dibits, and became the head 

of one of the several branches of the descendants of \Ts- 
vdmitra. Sunahs'eplia Wds a erown-up man at the time^ 
and was perfectly famitiar with the S dstras, for he is described 
to immediately afterp officiated at llic ceremony, and 

to have introduced some innovations in the ritual ; if the 
whole rite were purely ^"mbolical, he had no business to be 
offended with his fatherp a learned BrAhman of high caste, 
and become the adopted son of a Kshati'i}'a. 

The writer of this note claim.^ to be a descendant of 
this DevarAip and, in comniDn with a large number of inert 
in diiTercnt parts of India, at every solemn ceremony, is 
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required by the S'dstras and the custom of his ancestors 
la describe himsdf as belon;^Ing to the tribe (^vfra) of Vis% 
vamttra, and of the family fpfm'iTm) of Devarat; he is not 
prepared^ therefore, to say that S unahsepha js purely a 
mj’thicat personage; and seeing: tbat^ until the bcgirtTiing 
of this centun", the practice of offering the first-born to the 
fiver Ganges was common, and tlie story simply says that 
S'unahs'epha was offered to the uatcr-god Varuna a$ a 
substitute for the first-born Kohita^ he can perceive nothing 
in it inconsistent or unworthy of belief The rescue^ of 
coursCt is due to the intervention of VbVamitra^ as supposed 
by Wilson, and not to the efficacy of die hj-mns^ but that 
was not intended to form the most salient point of the story. 

Esiceptton has been taken to the theory'' of the sacrifice 
having been originally intended to be real on the ground 
of a stoT>' in the AStareya Brihmaria which narrates lliat " die 
gods once hilled a man for their sacrifice, but that part in him 
which was fit for being made an o Re ring, went out and 
entered a liorse"; then the horse being killed, it ivcnt to an 
ox; and tlie ox being kilted, it vvent to a sheepj and the 
sheep being killed, It went to a goal; and the goat being 
killed, it went to the earth; and the gods, guarding the 
earth, sei?red the rice, the produce thereof, which, made into 
cakcH, formed the best offering, and all the animals from 
which the sacrificial part had gone, became unfit for being 
^cr^d, and no one should eat thciiL* This storj', how^ 


* I ^mxE Uifi eniiiG rrom Il^iyga uj enable ihi.- reader la 

JnLl^e [ijr hiBiseir: 

S‘-l* tm<r! . ih^ in him M w« 

ni ruf iHuna marfe ftn oBurilts, wtm osit R»d r-nltthl , hnr«. Theme ib« ho™ 

The Ihffi ,|u, xn.n 

lhai J«n only fit fc, hdne mTeani hail gune f,wi, Um, ^hefetiti- 

un he became dcfurmeil, * 
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cvutf proves too much, if it to be accepted as aai evL 
dence against the existence of Immiin sacrifice m the time of 
the Aitareya RrJJimanai it mu-st be allowed to tell equally 


'Hie ih^n hurEitr} onci ihn sactrifiKrliil pclil luml 

froin Kp whcrelljuiin il lumcil tos wtiitc <ICCTh 

"Tlid killed Lite a% ; tnii tli^ [pari iil fur licii^G adicjificixl ^'<nl am 

llltf ySt iOJid cnlcral fih*ep; th-cncc the sheep became lit Cor being Katrlnceih 
The jjiich then JbiTii^eil the -pSi which tinned In u ^yal f 

TItc gixis kiUed ihc sheep \ but the pafl fit fur being aacriliireil wtnl onl al 
ihe shcejip and ^Fiteied a gnat; Lbtdcc the gOftl tiecamc til far being saciihced- 
Ttie godis tli&oiisseLl the thi^pfVifhlcIl inmtiL to a cameL 

AacrtBiniiiJ part {the Ifettl4liinetl fij't the longcNl time (hung¬ 
er thou in Lhe olhct In ihe goal l thcoec Ls ihe gnat jumiElG all the»e 

rtti^TT iAlN prE-emii3eniJy hi fnt 1>eing ;»acrlikcedl- 

*^The grHl^b kilteii ihe goat ; but the pfltt Ft fnf liritjy flocfltKrol went i«tt uf 
St, and cntcle<l the CMih* ThEime thn cuth U fit for being olTercd. The gudi 
iKli^ dismiiied the gi^at, wl leh tamed la a S'sKa-TuhiL 

*^A]] LhC!K Eitiimnls rmtn whkh the irttrihcinl purl hiid j^ep are utilit fur 
being ; Ihence ane ihcmld nat cal [tbeir fleahh 

After the Bacn^eial cntewl I he CJirlK the gads siirrminJed it (mi 

that no e^espe was pcKsihlc) ; rt then tnmed In rice. Wlscfi they (iherefiicv) 
divide the Pu KmI^V inlQ psrtx, after they have killed ihe an then they <1 a 

it, wbhltLg might neit tuiintaj ^acriUce tie pcdormnLl with the sacrificial pnrt 
{‘i^'hich Is e^anLaincd ill the tii:e tit thf PLtrixl^'al I m^HL otit sncriJidal part W 
proviHletl with the whotc sOcoiiidial cs^etiCe The sailiiFciiJ aniirial of hJin whn hi^ 
such a kmrivleiige liceornes then pFDTided with the saciificlai putt with ihc w'hulc 
Stacrificlal Esence, TIse rufodoa'a faflered at the aniraoJ aacrlficfl} b the anEnial 
which U liU^ The chair tmdl tilraw ot the rice at which jt rnHidsi-i aie the 
hairs of the animib its husks the skin^ its smallest punJetes the tdonJ, ill the 
line pirlieki to which the tcteancLl) fke U ground (biT makir^p by kneading it 
with water, a ball] repre?eivt the iTesh bit the animal], and whatfs’cr other iuLi- 
stanlial part Is In the dre^ are the Lionet (oT the animal), lie whti iDikni ihu 
Vmodils'ap otTenthc EacdFcIai sahstance of ojl eLnimeds (far the latter b cantalneil 
in the rice of the PtifoilAjf''al, Thence they lay : tfve perfarmance of the Iharotlii'a 
oflerirvg b la altend^d to, 

'^Now he wcLl^ the Valya foi the Van^ (which is nlKrtat l£i 1>e oflirrad) 
Vav™ ellin] iTivJt i, fip Ve, O Agni and hare ptacwb by yntir juinl 

laUnir^p those llghis on Ihe sky ! Ye Agnf and Sterna, Uheiatcd. the riveni 

whkh hail li^en taktu jbj'dgmunslli frum inijnecalioti and defikmtnl.' t 
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against ail animal sacriliccs; hnt curiously enough, immedi¬ 
ately after tlic storj% the Brahmana supplies the necessary 
mantras for □ Bering the omentum of a slaughterer! 

animal; and, in five hundred dilTerenL places, it furnishes 
directions for selecting, offering, slaughtering, and dividing 
among the officiating priests, goats, sheep, oxen, and other 
animals. In short, all the principal rites of the Hrahmana 
period required animal sacrifices, and it would he absurd to 
believe on the strength of the story in question that In the 
lime of the Aitarej a Bfiihmana there ivas no horse sacrifice 


no cow sacrifice, no goat sacrifice, and everywhere rice cakes 
rrere substituted for sanguinary offerings. It would be 
equally absurd fnr the Purdnas to prohibit the Purusltn-med- 
ha and the horse sacrifice tti the Kalfyuga, if they had been 
already iwohihited in the Vedas. The fact, howe^-cr, is, the 
story j.s atmply eulogistic {iirthiK’Mt) and not at all intended 
to b<- prohibitive, In the Brahmanas every rite, W'hen being 
enjoined, is the best uf rites, as in the Puninas e\’ery 
sacred pool is the holiest of the hoi)-, and every god the 
greatest among gods ; and as the object of the story- was to 
praise the rice cake, it at once matlc it supersede all other 
kinds of offering. The Mimiftsakas invariably adopt this 
style of explanation to reconcile all contradictory passages 
in the Vedas, and it is, I think, the only reasonable one that 
can be adopted in such cases. JaiminI distinctly lays down 
that “nothing is binding in the Vedas, which is not positive¬ 
ly enjoined and 

devotes a .^‘hole chapter (Book I. Chap, f what are mere 
or eulogistic, including all Vcdic legends under 

that head. 

Celebrookc’s opinion on tlie subject was founded upon a 
piissagcin the S'atapatha Brilhmana or the White Yajur Veda 
in which the human victims at a Puntshamedha arc recom¬ 
mended to be let off after certain martras had been repeated 
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l)ve>r tlicm; but that passage cannot be accepted as a proof 
Pn the case under notice, The u-ord Puntsfta-tiicdha, it ts 
Iruc, literally means “ a human sacrifice "; but it is not a 
pommon term descriptive cf every rite in which a human 
pictim is oficred to the gods, far there were several such t 
Ibut a technical one, implying a specific ceremony to be per- 
I formed in the spring seasoHj according to certain fixed and, 

I well-defined rules, which, according to tlic Purdnas 
iahogellicr prohibited in tlic present iron age, and has no 
relation whatcv'cr to the sacrifice nf children in redemption 
[of voxvs, WHiether tlic latter was ever prohibited or not 
' I cannot state positively; but that the .sacrifice of S'unah- 
js'epha to the water-gnd Varuna was the tj'pe on which the 
oRcrhig of infants to the water-goddess Ganga at the con¬ 
fluence of the river of that name with the sea, the emblem 
[of the water-god Varuna, I have no reason to doubt ; and 
I the latter was duly and pretty extensively obscr\'ed for cen¬ 
turies, until finally put down by the British Government at the 
beginning of this centurj’, It should be added here that the 
' aETering did not invariably or even generally lead to a murder, 
for a priest or bystander generally took up the child from the 
water, and brought him up as a foster son> very much in the 
same way as Vis'vimitra did in the case of S'unalis'cpha, 

I The Purus/ut-med/ta was celebrated for the attainment of 
supremacy over all created beings. Its performance was 
[limited to Brahmans and Kshatriyas, It could be com¬ 
menced only on the tenth of the waxing moon in the month 
of Chailra, and altogether it required fortj,' days for its 
performance, though only five out of the fort)’ da)*s were 
specially called the days of the Puru.sha-medha, whence it 
[got the name of ^ycIailuT, Eleven sacrificial posts were 
required for it, and to each of them was tied an animal fit 
for Agni and Soma, (a barren cmv,) the human victims being 
placed betiveen the post% 


[ So ] 

Tlic parlicst indication of this rite occurs in the 
Banej'j Sailhita of the WTiite Yajur Veda, The pa-ssage in 
it bearing on the subject is supposed to dtiscrihe the different 
hinds of human victims appropriate for particular gods and 
goddeases. The section, in which it occurs, opens with three 
verses which, the commentator .says, were iivtendet! to serve 
as mantras for offerings of human victims. Then follows a 
series of one hundred and seventy-nine names of gods in the 
dative case, each followed by the name of one or more 
persons in the objective case ; thus " to Brahma a Brahmaiia, 
to Kshatra a Kshatriya," &c. The copula is nowhere given 
and it is quite optional with tlie reader to supply wliatcver 
verb he chooses. The ivhole of these names occurs also 
in the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, 
with only a few alight variations, and In some cases I taking 
tlie verb dlabhtxU after them. This verb is formed of the 
root labh “to kill" with the prefix d, and commentators have 
generally accepted the term to mean slaughter, though in 
some cases it means consecration before slaughter. The cen- 
turv' of Brahmanas of llic White Yajur Veda also accepts 
the pas-sage to be descriptive of human victims, and under 
the circumstance we may unhesitatingly take it in that sense, 
though the arguments by which the hymns nf the Itig Veda 
have been attcmptc<l to be divorced from their commentary 
in the Aitarcya Brulimana may be fairly brought to bear 
upon it. It shouKi be added that tlic Black Vaju.sh h older 
than the White YajuRh, and the latter must have copied tlic 
text from the former with the slight variations noticed. 

As the passage in the Taittirfya U a curious one, 
though long, I shall quote it entire, pointing out within 
brackets in the foot-notes the differcncea observable in the 
Vdjasaneyi Safihita, It runs thus: 

I. , (dirimtj- of the) Brihmoo (cto), , 

■..AouU be sacnSced WMofrj,. j, 
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KshatriVa (caiitc), a Kshatrfya; 3, to the Maruts, a Vaisya ; 

4, to Tapaa (the divinity preatdln^ over pensmees), a S'udra; 

5, to Taraaa (the presiding diviaitj- of darknesa) a thief; 6, 
to Naraka (the divinity of hells), a Vfrahana (one who blon-a 
out sacrificial fires)7, to Pdpman (the divinity of sins), a 
hermaphrodite (or a eunuch); 3 , to Akrayi (the divinity of 
Gommerce), an Ayogu (one who acts against the ordinances 
of the S'astta); 9, toHCama (the divinity of love), a cour¬ 
tezan ; 10, to Atiknishta (a detested divinity), a hlagadtia 
(the son of a VaLi'ya by a Rshatriya woman) ;* 

11. To Gita (the divinity of music), a Suta or musician 
(the son of a Kshatriya by a Brihmaria woman); 12, to KHlia 
(the divinity of dancing), one who lends his wife to anotlier 
(a cuckold)t; 13, to Dharma (the divinity of duU'), one 
who frequents assemblies and preaches morality: 14, to 

Narma (the divinity of humour), a wit ; [5, to Narisliti (a 
dependent goddess), a coward ; 16, to Hasa (the divinity of 
laughter), a person of an ambling gait; 17, to A'lianda (the 
divinity of deiight), a favourite of women ; tS, to PtamaJa 
(the divinity of joy), the son of an unmarried woman; 19, 
to Medha (the goddess of ititelligence), a coach-builder ; 20, 
to Dhairj a (the divinity of patience), a carpenter (carver) 4 

21. To S'rama ( the divinit)* of labour), the son of a potter ; 

22, to (the divinity who delights in art), a blacksmith; 

23, to Rilpa (the divinity of beauty-), a jeweller; 24, to the 
divinity of prosperity, an agriculturist (sower of seeds, 
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SJ, to Sarav)-! (the divinity of arrows), an arrow- maker; 
26, to Hct( (the goddess of arms), a bow-maker; 27, to 
Karma (the divinity of art-work), a bowstring-maker; 2S. 
to Dishta, a maker of ropes ; 25, to Mrityu, (the divinity’ of 
death) a hunter; 30, tn Antaka, (the £li\anit>-of murderj a 
person ddighting in hunting w'ith dogs ;* 

31, To Sandha, (the divinity of assignation.) a person 
given to adullerj'; j2, to Geha. (the divinity of homesteads,) 
one who lives in concubinage; 33, to Nirriti, (the goddess of 
misfortune,) one who has married before his elder brother ■ 
34, to Artj, (die goddess of pain,) one who wishes to many 
before his elder brother; 35, to Arddhi, (the divinit>' who 
causes obstruction to enterprise.) one who has married a 
widow ; 3e, to favltra, (the divinity of purity.) a physician ; 
37. to Prajndna, (the divinity of time) an as-tronomer ; 38, to 
hfisknti, (the goddess of success,) the wife of a goldsmith ; 
39, to Bala, (the divinity of strength,) a girl who is forcibly 
taken and kept as a concubine for food and raiment, but no 
pay; 40. to Varna, (the divinitj' of colours,) one who works 
for the sake of another, not for himself ;t 

41. To the gods of rivers, a fisherman, (Paunjishta); 43, 
to the regents of lonely places, a Naishdda ; 43, to the god 
who claims to be the noblest of males, an excessively vain 
man ; 44, to the gods of heroes, an insane man ; 45, to the 
Ga^dhar^'as and their ivives, one who lias not been duly 
purified by the initiatory rites (a Vratya) ; 46. to the regents 
of snakas, and snake-cha r mers, one unfit for the initiatory 
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Titos*, 47 ^ to the guardian gods, a gambler; 4S, to Ir}'adi, 
(the goddess of food,) one who abstains from gambling; 49, to 
the Pis achasy a basket-maker ; 50, to the Yatudhanas^ (a race 
of demons,) a gardener* or one \v"ho puts up a thorny hedge ;• 
51- To those gods who frustrate undertakings^ a hunch* 
back; 5::, to Pramada, (the dhinity of excessive joyj a dwarf; 
S 3 t to those goddesses ^vho are the guardians of gates, a 
diseased person ; 54, to the presiding dmnity of dreams^ a 
blind man ; 55^ to the divinity of sin^ a deaf man ; 56, to the 
dhinity of sense, one who wins her husband's affection 
through charms or filters; 57, to the divinitj^ of profuse taJk^ 
a bore ; 58, to the goddess who is little conversant wdth the 
VedaS( a sceptic; ;g, to her who is conversant with them, one 
who is proficient in questioning; 60, to her Avho presides 
over tlic purport of the S'astras^ one tvho is able to meet 
arguments ;f 

61. To the divinity of LhleveSp one proficient in thic\dng; 
62, to one who prides in killing heroes, a tattler; 63, to one 
who presides on gain^ a chaiiotect; 64^ to the divinity who 
protects roj-al treasuries, a treasurer or revenue-collector; 63* 
to the might}”, a sen^ant; 66 , to the majestiCj an officer, or an 
aissistant; 67, to the dear one, a sweet speaker; d8, to the un- 
injurious^ a cavalier; 69, to the intelligent, or him who is 
proficient in a knowledge of religious rites, a ivasher-woman; 
70, to the most lovingt a female dyer 
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71. To the rtfulgent, a collector of fuel; 72, to the higlily 
refulgent, a fire-man, or lighter of fires ; 73, to him who 
dw'clis on the top of heaven, one who officiates at a eoro- 
natton ; 74, to the regent of the region of tlie aun, a polisher 
of metaJ pots: 75, to him who prides himself on being of tlie 
region of the Devaa, one who causes enmity; 76, to him who 
resides in the region of the mortals, one who fomEnts quarreU 
among those ivho are in peace ; 77, to those who belong to 
all regions, a peacemaker; 7S. to him who presides over 
dentil by penance, one who meddles in quarrels; 75, to him 
who prides himself on being of heaven fjv,7r^a}, one who 
collecLs the dues of a king from his subjects; So, to the most 
^ed of heaven, a table-sen-ant 

Si 'fo tJid wavy-mover, an elephant-keeper, or miliut; 
82, to the swift, a groom; 83, to the robust, a cowherd ; B4, 
to the vigorous, a goatherd; 85, to tlie energetic, a shepherd ; 
S6, to the divinity of food, a ploughman ; 87, to that of 
water, a distiller, or vintner; 88, to that of ivelfare, a house¬ 
holder ; Sg, to that of prosperity, an OAvner of wealth ; go, 
to him Avho is the immediate cause of all things, the servant 
of a chariotor, or an assistant charioteer; + 

pi. To the mentally wrathful, a blacksmith, or one who 
works at a forge ; gz, to the manifestly angry, one who leads 
a convict to execution ; 93, to him Avho presides over griefs; 
a groom who runs before a chariot; 94. to the tivo who 
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preside over gam;? abo^ne or below onc^^ e^epectatJon f t-/hiAt 
and FiJtn/^X ^ cripple who cannot move even whh the help 
of a crutch ; 95, to him who presides over expected profits, 
one who hamc-sses a horse to a chariot ] g 6 , to him who 
protects gaJns^ one who unharnesses a horse; 97, to the 
portly-bodied^ the son of one who Is addicted to her toilet; 
9S, to him who preiiidcs over politeness, one who puts colly- 
rsuin on his eyes ; 99^ to the divinity of sin, a maker of 
Ieatlier shcatlis for swords ; lOCpto Yama, (the destroyer of 
life,) a barren woman j* 

lOi, To Yami, a mother of twins* 102, to the goddesses 
who preside over the mantras of the Atharta V'eda, a woman 
who had aborted ; iOj> to the divinity of the first year of 
Jupiter's cycle, a %voman who is confined long after due time; 
104, to that of the second year of ditto, one who lias not 
conceived for the second time : 105, to that of the third year 
nf dittOi one who is able to bring on delivery before due 
time ; loGt to diat of tJic fourth year of ditto, one w ho can 
delay deltvei^'; 107, to that of the fifth year of ditto, one 
^rho becomes lean without delivcry=^; lot?, to one who produces 
a mi-sleadlng impression of the ivorld, a women who appears 
old in her youth; lOg, to the divinity of forests, a fore-st- 
ranger or keeper; no, to the divinity of a side forest^ one 
who protects forests from fires ;f 

n I. To the divinities of lakes* a fisherman who catches 
fish both in water and also from the bank ; to those of 
ponds j one who catches fish with hooks; iijp to those of 
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bay's, (or streamkss ivaters near woods,) one who cams his 
livelihood with a net; 114, to those female divinities who 
preside over waters amidst prairies* one who earns his liveli¬ 
hood with fishing-hooks; t 15, to the divinity of the further 
bank, a Kaivarta, (or one who hunts fish from the banks) ; 
j iG, to that of the near bank, a MargAra, (or one who 
catdics fish with his hands only); 117, to the divinities 
of fords, one who catches fish by putting up stakes in 
water; l rS, to those ivho preside over other than fords, one 
who earns his livelihood by catching fish with nets ; 115, to 
those who preside over sounding waters, one who catches fish 
by poisoning them with poisoned leaves placed in the water; 
t 30 , to those of caverns in mountains, a Kirata (or hunter); 
l2f*to those of peaks of mountains, a Vambhaka; 122, to 
those of mountains, a Kimpunisha ;* 

123. To the divinity of echoes, a nmvs-dealer; 124. to 
that of sounds, an incoherent speaker ; 125, to that of fading 
sounds, one who speaks much; 126, to that of unending 
sound, a dumb person ; 127 to that of bud sound, a player 
on titc Vina ; 120, to that of musical sounds, a player on the 
flute, to that of ail kinds of sounds; a trumpeter; 130 
to that of sounds other than sweet, a blower of conch-shelb ; 
131, to those who preside over the seasons, one whose profes- 
Sion is to collect fragments of skins ; 133, to those of states¬ 
manship, (or of time, place and optiortunities, for peace 
negotiations,) a preparer of musical instruments with leather ;f 
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133, To the goddcas pre^iiding over abhorrence^ a (man 
of the) Faulkasa (caste) j 154, to the goddess of affluence, 
one who 13 alvi^ays careful or wakerul; 133^ to that of mdi- 
gcncCj a careless or sleepy person ; to that of 5^ales (or 
weighing instruments^) a purchaser; 137^ to theged presiding 
over the radiance of jewels, a goldsmith ' 138, to the VisVe- 
dc\-as, a leper ; IJ9, to the divinitj^ of disea^s other than ^ 
lepro^% a naturally lean person; 140, to the goddess of 
motion, a scandal-monger; 141^ to that of prospent)*, one 
who k not iinpudent: 142^ to the god of decayj one who 
splits w^Dod. (?)* 

143* To the divinity of mirth, a loose ^voman should 
be sacrificed ; 144, to tiiat of song, a player on the Vind and 
a songster; 145, to that of aquatic animals, a Sdbuly^i (one 
whose body is brindled^ or lias two colours^ a piebald 
AYoman); 146, to that of congratulatoiy ivord'?, a woman of 
perfect form; 147^ to that of dancing, one who pla^^s on 
flutes, one who leads the octave m a chorus, and one who 
beats time with his hands ; 14^, to that of manifest delight 
one who invites people to a dance, or one who makes a sound 
to indicate the cessation of a dance; 149, to that of internal 
delight^ one who plays on the (a musical instrument, 

probably the archetj-pe of the modem ttiWdJ, or one who 
produces music from mouth 

ISQ- To the divinity of gambling with the dice, a profi¬ 
cient gambler; i$i, to that of the Krita age, a keeper of a 
gambling hall ; 152, to that of the Treti age, a marker or 
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reckoner at a Eaiublmg table s 153, to that of the Dv’ap^rd 
age, one who is a spectator at a gambling table \ 1 54+ to that 
of the Kali age, one who does not leave a gambling hall even 
after the play has stopped ; i55h difHeult enter- 

pt'iijes, a teadter of gjTanastics on the top of a bamboo; 
156, to tiiat of road^, a Brahmadiid; 15/1 to the Pis'ichaSp 
one who committobberlc? on public liighwaj^s and then 

A 

bides himseir in a mountain; tsS, to the goddess of thirst, 
one IVho skins cattle ; 159, to that of sin, a cattle-poisoner; 
1 ( 5 d, to that of hunger, a cow-butcher; l6l ^ to the goddesses 
of hunger and thirst, one who hves by begging beef from a 
butcher ;* 

162. To the divinity of 1 and» a cripple who moves about 
on a crutch; i6j^ to that gf fire, a Chandiifa; 164, to that of 
the sky, one whose professiDti is to dance on the top of a 
bamboo; iSj, to that of the celestial region^ a bald person ; 
i66p to the presiding divinity of the sun^ a green-eyed per¬ 
son : 167, to the presiding divinity of the moon, one who 
twinkles his eyes too frequentl)'; to the presiding divinity 
of the stars^ one aflcctcd witli wliitc leprous blotches ; 169^ 
to that of day, an albino with tawny c^'es ; 170, to that of 
night, a black person with tawny eyes;f 

171. To the goddess of speech, a fat person; 172, to 
VayUp the five dta! airs : prnina^ apana. vyiina, udana and 
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samina, of that person ; 173, to Siirya shesuid be immolatiKl 
his eyes; J74, to Chandrami his mind ; 17S, to the regents 
of the quarters, his ears ; 176, his life, to Praiapati.* 

177, Noiv to ugly divinities should be immolated veri' 
short, very tall, very lean, very fat, veiy white, very dark, 
very smooth, very hairy, few-toothed, numerously-toothed, 
frequently-twinkling-eyed, and very glaring-cycd, persons; 
17B, to the goddess for unattainable objects of hope, a 
woman who has passe<i the age for conception; i7gi,(and) 
to the goddess of hope for attainable objects, a virgin.”f 

In explanation of the purport of this long passage in 
the Taittirij'a Hrdhmana Apastamba sa}'s: "The J’urusha- 
medha is penta-diumal; a Brihmana or a Rijanya (Ksha- 
triya) should celebrated it. He tlicreby acquires strength 
and vigour; he enjoys all fruition. (The number of) days 
should be as in the Fanebas'dradiya rite, and as a sequel to 
the Agnishloma nte, eleven animals, meet for the Agni- 
somij'a, should be tethered to eleven sacrifinal posts, and, 
three oblations to Sivitri having been oflered with the man¬ 
tra Dn'a savitasif^t iitviittr lisvdsn dti‘a ssinta^ on the 
middle day they should be sacrificed (or consecrated upd~ 
krito^. Having sacrificed twice eleven men, reciting the 
mantra Brahitiand BfiikmaHOit (ilab/teiHf (the priest) places 
the sacrificed (or consecrated, updkrita) vnetiras between the 
sacrificial posts. The Brahma (priest), then placing himself 
on the south side, recites the h>Tnn to the great male N^A- 
j'ana beginning witli the verse softasra s*irs'dh purnsfta, 
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snd, then turning h burning" far^iiEj round the victiitiSj con- 
signs them to the north; (the other priest's), then offering an 
oblation with clarified butter to the presiding dh'initj', place 
them (there),”* 


Sdyana Achdrya, after ({tiotirtg this opinion of Apas- 
tamba, and explaining the different terms used in the Brah- 
mana to indicate the different gods and goddesses and the 
pe^ns ddsmed meet for them, adds, "the human ^formed 
animals beginning with Brliamana and ending with Virgin, 
should be immolated fdhibdha'.'yah} along ivitli the sacrificial 
animals on the middle day of the five days of this Punisha- 
medha, which is a kind of Soraay!lga.’'f 

Neither Apastambha nor Siyana has a word to say 
about the human ^-ictims being symbolical. The word used 
by Apastamba is Updknta, which may mean consecration 
before a sacrifice or slaughter; and according to Jalmini, the 
highest authonty on sacrifices, and his commentator Snvara 
Svdmf, the saenfioia] operations " of consecration, of bring¬ 
ing the animal to the place of sacrifice, fettering it. tying ft 

to the post, slaughtering, and cutting the carcass open for 
the distribution of the flesh among the priests, are all implied 
when sacri fi ce is m eant,’^ and the latter adds that-'all the 
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different acts should be understood when are or¬ 

dained, e3£ccpt when special instructions are given/'* Now 
no special djiception has been made in the test about tlie 
human victims, and consequently the only condusioii to be 
arrived at is—that, the Taittiriyakas did not look upon the 
rite as symbolical, tliough in the case of sacrifices under Nos, 
172 to 176, the actual slaughtering of the airs, &e*, would be 
rather awkward. It must be added, however, tlmt Apastam- 
ba is very brief and obscure in hJ3 remarks, ajid it would be 
hazardous to draw a positive coEicluaion from the insufficEent 
data supplied by him, particularly as the S'atapatha Brah- 
mana Is positive on the subject of the human victims being 
let off after consecration * though the fact of that Brahmana 
being much later than the TaEttiriya BnLhmana, may justify 
the assumption that the practice of the Kdnva school can be 
no guide to the followers of the Taittiriyaka, 

Tlic 5‘atapatlta refers to the Purushamedha in several 
places ; and the foilowdrig is the full description of the rite, 
given in it: 

I HI ^'Verily the great male, Niriyana, wilkd : shall 

abide over all Uxdng beings; verily I shall become all this 
(creation)/ He perceived this penta-dEurna! sacriBcia] rite 
rurushamedha. He collected it. \Vjth it he performed a 
sacrifice. Performing a sacrEfice with it^ he abided over all 
living bdngs, and became all this (creation). He abides over 
all living beings, and becomes all this, who performs a, Punl- 
shamedhai as also he ^vho knows all this.'h 
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2* ^"Of that rite there are twent>'-threc initiatbiii^ (dii- 

twelve beneractions f" ii/fusada), and five (snfjd 4 

making altogether forty members fg^dfra). The forty com¬ 
prising the initiations, tsenefections, &Cr, constitute the forty- 
syllabled I'ird/, form of metre) which a^^sumes the form 
of Virat (the first male produced by Prajipatip and the father 
of inankuid). Thus It is said : " Vird% the first or superior 
male, was produced/* Thi^ 1=5 tlic same Virat. From this 
Virdi i:i produced the male for aacrifice,t 

3. Thereof these. There arc four Das^ats. and since 
there arc four Das they are the meauii for the attainment 
of the (different) regions and quarters (of the universe). This 
region (tire earth) is the first to be attained by a Das'at; tire 
upper region the second ; the sky the third ; the quarters the 
fourttL Thus verily the institutor of the sacrifice attains this 
region through the first Das'at. the region of ether through 
the second, the celestial region through the third, and the 
quarters through the fourth. Thus the Purushamedha is the 
means of attaining and subjugating all this—all these regions^ 
and all the quarters.^ 

4. " For the initiation of this ceremony eleven aninLals 
meet for Agni and Soma, {should be procured). For them 
there should be eleven sacrificial posts (Yflfia). Eleven 
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syllables are comprised in Ihe Trishtup metre; the Trtshtep 
IS the thunderboltit is vigour. With the thtinderboU and 
vigour of the Trishtup the institutor of the sacrifice destroys 
all the sin before him.* 

5. *^In the rite of lustration there should be eleven 
victims. Eleven sj-llabtcs arc comprised in the Trishtup 
metre ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt,—it is vigour. With 
the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup the institutor of 
the sacrifice (Yajamana) destroys the sin before him.l* 

6. ^ Because the victims (in this sacrifice) arc eleven¬ 
fold. therefore verily is all this (creation) elevenfold. Praji- 
pati is elevenfold ; all this is verily Prajapati; all this is the 
Purushamedha, which is the means for the attainment and 
subjugation of all this4 

"That Purushamedha is verily penta-<li urn aU and Lhe 
greatest rite of sacrifice. Fivefold is Yaj^ja; fivefold arc 
r'ictiras, or sacrificial animals; Eve arc the seasons included 
in the year. Whatever is fivefold in celestial or spiritual 
matter, the same may be obtained through this (rite).§ 

8. '■ Thereof the Agnishtoma is the first day ; next the 
Ukthya; the next Atiritra; the next Ukthya; the next 
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Agnbhtoma ; thus h is hedged on either side by the UItth>*a 
and the AgnishtomaH.'^ 

9, Yavamadhj^ are these f]ve nights, (that is like a 
barley-corn stoutest in the middie and taj^ering on either 
side, meaning that the most important day rs in the middle ; 
or, as the commentator has it, the penance of gradually reduc¬ 
ing the food and then again gradually Increasing It, should 
be obsened, so that on the third night there should be die 
smallest alloivancc of food)^ These regions are verily the 
Purushacnedha; these regions have light on cither side— 
AgnI on this (side)* and the sun on the other (side^. In the 
same tvay it (the Purushamedha) has. on either side^ the food 
of light and the Ukthya^ The soul Is Atiratra; and since 
the Atlratra is hedged m on both sides by the tivo Ukthyas, 
therefore is the soul nourished by food. And since the 
thriving Atiritra, is placed in the middle day, therefare is it 
Yavamadh)-a. He who engages in tiiis rite has none to enty 
him, or to grow inimical to him. He w ho knows this suffers 
not from emy or enmily.f 

la " Of that Purushamedha this region Is the first day. 
Of this region the spring season (is tlie chief.) That which 
is above this region, the etherlal region. fs 

second day ; of that the summer is the season. The ctherial 
region is its third day. Of the ctherial region the rainy and 
the autumn arc the seasons. That which b above the 
ctherial region, the sky, (DivjiJ is tlie fourth day; of It the 
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deivy is the 5cajsion^ The heaven is its fifth day; of that 
heaven the winter the season* This much is the colesttial 
account of the Punishamedha.* 

ri* Now for its spintnal relations. Initiatian 
fisA/Ad) is its first day* Initiation is the spnng season. That 
which is above it and below the middle is the second day j 
of that the summer is the season. The middle is the middle 
day- or the middle day the rainy and the autumn are the 
seasons. That which is above the middle day and below the 
head or last day is the fourth day ; thereof the dmvy is the 
season. That wldch is the head is the fifth day; the season 
of this head is the winter. Thus ^Trily these regions,, the 
yoar^ and the soul constituted the Purushamedha* All these 
regions^ the whole year, tlie vdiole soul, the wholir Purusha- 
medha are for the attainment and subjugation nf ever}' 
thing.f 

(Section 2.) i, Now» whence the name Furushamedba ? 
These regions verity arc Ptir^ and HOp the Puruslia who 
sanctifios this (ParJ sleeps in this abode and 

hence is he named Furusha fPitri and j-^/i?=iPujiisha). To 
him belongs whatever food exists in these regions; that food 
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b (called) inedka ; and since his food is tnid/iii, therefore is 
this Purushamedha. Now since in this (rite) purified males 
are sacrificed fdlatfmie,) therefore vei ily is this a Funisha- 
nredha. * 


2* These (males) verily are sacrificed (dfahhatg) on the 
middle day. The cthcrial region Is tlic middle day; the 
ethcrial region is i-erily the abiding place of all living beings. 
These animals arc verily food ; the middle day is the bcllj', 
and in that belly is that food deposited.'!' 

3. They arc sacrificed by ten and ten. Ton sj-allables 
arc comprised in (eacli fctot of) the Vijat, (metre); the \'’irat 
is complete food, for the attainment of complete food.* 

4. Eleven tens are sacrificed. Eleven sj-tlables arc 
comprised in the Trishtup (metre); the Trishtup is the 
thunderbolt,—it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and vigour 
of the Trishtup, the institutor of the sacrifice destroys the 
.sin within him (lit, in the middle),^ 

5. ■' Forty^eight (animals) are sacrificed at the middle 
post. Forty-eight syllables arc comprised in tlie Jagali 
(metre): the animals belong to the Jagati (metre) ; by the 
Jagati arc animals bestowed, on the Yajamiina.i 
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G, Eleven eleven at the other {posts). Eleven sj-lla* 
bles arc comprised in the Trishtup; the Trishlup the 
thunderbolt, — it Is vigour. With the thunderbolt and vigour 
of the Trisluup should the Institutor of the sacrifice destroy 
the sin around him* 

7, Eight best ones are sacrificed. Eight ^IJables are 
comprised in the Giyatn' (metre). The Gajmtri Is BraJima, 
ITiat Brahma con.summatcs the well-being of all this. There 
fore is Braluna said to be the best of all this.f 

a, They (the sacrificial animals) belong to Prajdpati 
Braluna Is Prajapati; Prajapati belongs to Brahma ; there¬ 
fore do they (the animals) belong to Praj^pati.^ 

p., ‘*Me (Prajapati, f- r., Brahma, here meaning the 
priest so named) having sanctified the animals, offers, for the 
gratification of S'E^-ita, three oblations ^vith the S'^vitri 
verses beginning with, Zfnw savfiits S^c, 1-fc 

Savitd), gratified thereby, produces these men, therefore arc 
these men sacrificed.^ 

10. "A Brihmana is sacrificed to BnLtima.'(| Brahma 
as verily Brahmana; Brahma thrives through Brahmana 
To the Kshatriya (divinit}') a (person of llie) Rijanya 
(caste), (should be sacrificed}. The Kshatriya is verily 
Riljanya. The Kshatra thrives through a Kshatra, To the 
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Manits a Vais'ya (sliould be sacrificed). The Visa is the 
Maruts. The Vis'as thrive through the Vis'as, To Tapas 
(the presiding divinity of penances), a S'lidra (should be 
sacrificed). Tapas is verily S udra. Tapas thrives through 
Tapases (works of penance). Even as these gods thrive 
through these animals (victims), so do they, thri-i ing, cause 
the iostitutor of the sacrifice to thrive in all his ivishcs,t 

11. “ORers oblation with butter. The butter Is verily 
vigour. Through that vigour, vigour is given to this (iostitutor 
of the sacrifice). Offerings are given with butter, which is the 
gods’ most favourite glory ; and since butter promotes their 
favourite glory-, thej-, thriving, cause the institutor of the 
sacrifice to thrive in all his u ishes.’j- 

12. "The persons appointed. The Brahmi, front the 
south, praises the great male Nirayana, with the sixteen Ri» 
verses beginning with Sa/MsrasVrj/aj, &c. (the Purusha* 
s'ukta), for verily the whole of the Purushamedha is sJxtcen- 
membered for the attainment of every-thing, and for the 
subjugation of everything ; and he is praised with the words 
■ thus thou art, thus thou art.' In this way he is worshipped 
for certain. Now, as it Ls, this ts said about it, the animals 
arc consecrated by turning a flaming brand round them, but 
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left unslaughtercd," (ata^jdapuik}* [Katj'aj’ajfia explains that 
the BnUimanoSj &c^ are kt loose, like the Kixpuijala. tird at 
the Ai'vamedha saa\^z^^Kapiitjalddi~v&diitsriJaH(i BTdft‘ 
meHidtn i and his commentator adds, "after a flaming brand 
has been turned round them:" paryfignikniamisrijantitp- 
arthaL\ 

ij* *'About this; speech (vdP} uttered this; 'O male 
griev'e not if j-ou remain here; a male will eat a male,’ 
Thus, those who have the flaming brand turned round them 
were let loose, oblations of butter am ofTered to the se\-Eral 
divinities; and thereby were the divinities gratified; and tlius 
gratified they confer all blessings on the ivQrshipper"t 
[Three oblations are offered to each of the divinities, naming 
each, and followed by the u-ord sviha], 

14, " He offers oblations with butter. Butter is vigour ; 

by that vigour verily v-igour abides in this (worshipper, Vah' 
r;/ifH<i)4 

ij. " (This rite] is established (for the worshipper, Yaja- 
mana) by tlie eleven (animals). Eleven*sylkbled is the 
Trishtup. The Trlshtup is the thunderbolt,—it is rigour. 
Through the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup, the 
Yajamana destroys the sin within him.^ 
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16. Abiding in the ceremony of Udsiyaniya^^' (Vide 

AsValayana Sutrm IV, 3* Kilyiyana VII, t, 16.) E1e%Tn 
barren cows, isuch are meet for Mitra, V^amna the Vis've- 
dcvaii, and Vr[haspati should be sacrificed for the 

attainment of th&se deities, and since those for Vrihaspati 
are the last, Vrrhaspati is the same with Brahma, and the re- 
fure the Yajamana ultimately abides in Brahma,""* [Katya- 
>^na e^cplains that three cows are to be slaughtered to Mitra 
and Varuna, three to the VbVedevas, and five to Vrihaspati]. 

17. “Naw+why are there eleven r* Elcvcn-sjdlabled is 
the Trishtup. The Traslitup is the thunderbolt,—it is vigour* 
By the tliunderbolt and vigour of the TrLshtup, the Yajamana 
destroys the sin within him. Threefold is the ceremony of 
Udavasiniyaj ^‘(Aitareya Brahmanaj 0, 8,)"' it is a friend of 
of the Yajamana.t 

18. ^ Now for the feea (dakshina)* (Wealth acquired) 
from [a canquered] countly'j e^icltiding bnd^ and wealth taken 
from Brahmanas, but Including men (slaves). (Wealth from) 
the eastern side (of the kingdom), along with slaves (should 
be given) to the Hota (or reciter of Rig mantras). (Wealth 
from) the southern side (with slaves) to the Brahmana, (tho 
director); (wealth from) tlic weslern side (with slaves) to the 
Adhavarjm (Yajur Vcdic priest); (wealth from) the northern 
side (with slaves)* to the Udgiti (or singer of the Sama hymns)* 
According to their dues to the Hotrikas, (or junior priests).^':j 
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[This verse Is verj* elliptical and obscure^ ^nd tran^Uiing 
without the aid of a coramentar>% 1 am ilonbtfal about its 
exact construcb'on- The ellipses have been supplied from 
the Sutras of K^tylyana.] 

19. '*NoWj if a Brabmana performs the ceremony he 
should give (all his propert>0 to the most learned. The 
BrEihinana includes everything ^ the knower of everything 15 
included m eveiy’thing ; the Furushaincdha Includes ever}"- 
tilings (and It is) for the attainmeiU and subjugation of every¬ 
thing,* 

20. "* Now, keeping to Iiimself only his own self, and 
his (household) fire, and after praising the sun ivith the Uttara 
NarAyana hymn^ looking at nothings he should retire to a 
forest; thereby he separates himself from mankind. If he 
should like to d’well 111a village, he should produce a hre by 
the rubbing of two sticks, and praising A'ditya w ith the 
Uttara Nsiriyana hymn, return home, and there continue to 
perform the rites he w as n^ed to^ and which he is able to per¬ 
form. He verily should not speak with eveiy^ body ; to him 
the Purushamedha is everj^thing, and therefore he should 
not speak to all {kinds of persons); to those only whom 
he know's, who are learned, and who are dear to him, he 
may speak ; but not to alJ+"f 
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No one, I fancy, vvill deny that the sacriiicc dcscfibcd 
above clearly shows that it js a modificatioii of a prior rite in 
which the human vEctims wholly or in part were immoJat- 
t?d. No other theory can satisfactorily account for its pecu* 
liar character, and the way fn which it justifies itself. Proba^ 
bly the number originally sacrificed was few^, and that w^hen 
the rite became emblematic, the number was increased in con¬ 
firmation of some liturgical theorj% particularly as it did not 
involve any trouble or difficult)". But w^hethcr so or not, cer¬ 
tain it is that at one time or other men were immolated for 
the gratification of some divinit>' at other in this rite or Its 
protot}"pe* The question then arises, tvas it the case before 
the date of the Pik Sanbitd, or after it ? 

The interval betw^een the date of the S'atapatlia Brah^ 
muna and the Sauhiti of the Rig Veda is estimated hy the 
learned Professor Max Muller at about six and seven hundred 
years, and the question beingt when was the sacrifice real 
which became emblematic in the time of the S'atapatha? It 
w'ould require more confidence in one‘s powder of conjecture 
than I can pretend to* to say that it must have been before 
the time of the Safihiti, and not after it. National rites 
customs, and ceremonies are, doubtless, tenacioui^ of life, 
but in primitive times, in the infancy and early youth of 
society* the chai'acteristics of sodal life changed much more 
rapidly than in later times ; certain it is, that the social 
condltEon of the Indo-Ar^^an.^ and their rites and ceremonies 
underwent radical and most extensive changes during the 
interval between the RJk Saftluta and the S'atapatha Brih- 
mana, and there is literally not an iota of evidence to show 
that the rite of Purushamedha left unaltered for the 
whole period* Seeing that the Bnihmana depends solely on 
the Sanhita for .scriptural authorltyp and adapts the, to us in¬ 
distinct and vague generalities of the original for the de\'e- 
lapcment of a nciv cultus, modiryitiE: and ebangiog deUik to 
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suit its own vlcivs, the presumption becomes strong that the 
real sacriBce belonged to the Sanhlta, and the Brahmana di¬ 
vested it of its hideousness and cruelty, and made it emble¬ 
matic, even as the Valshnavas have, within the last five or 
six hundred years, replaced the sacrifice of goats and bufTa- 
iocs to Chandika by that of pumpkins and sugar-cane. Bahu 
Rangulala Banerji, Deputy Magistrate of Howrah, informs 
me that in the subdivision of Kalna, in the Burdwan district, 
there are several families whose remote ancestors were 
S'aktas but whose later ancestors became Vaishnavas, among 
which the practice of oflering effigies of buffidaes instead of 
living animals, on the occasion of the Durgd PujAh still obtains. 

Nor is the Pumsliamedha the only sacrifice at which 
human sacrifices were ordained. The Ashaitjcdha, or horse 
sacrifice, required the immolation of a human being just as 
much as the former, and hcncc it is that the horse sacrifice, 
was proJrihitod in tlic Kali Yuga along with it. The Talttiriya 
Brdhmana of the black Yajur Veda gives the follow'ing story' 
on the .subjeet: “Prajapati, having created all living beings, 
through afTcclIati entered within them. But afterwards he 
could not get out of them. He said, ‘Whoever will e.\tricate 
me from tin's catifincmcnt will become wealthy,' The Devas 
performed an As'vamediia and thereby extricated him; thus 
they became wealthy. Whoever performs an As'i-amedha 
attains profusion of wealth by ex tricat lug Prajapati,”* 

Tlie object of this story is to point out the necessity of 
slaughtering one hundred and eighty animals of dilTerent 
kinds at this sacrifice to liberate Prajapati from his confine¬ 
ment, and the first victim ordained is a man. “ lie (the insti- 
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tutor of the sacrifice) imniolatefi a imari ; (the rorm of) a man. 
in (like that of) Virat^ the type of the animated creation. By 
the immotatiem of the man is VIrdt immolated. Now VirAt 
is food, and therefore through Virat food is obtained."* The 
horse, the cow, the goat and other animais are ordained to 
be immolated in almost the same words; ever^'where using 
the verb AiabhaU. The details of the Ash-amedha would 
require moi-c space than what I can spare here, so I must 
reserve them for a separate paper. 

Apart from the Pumsharnedha and the As'vamedha, the 
S'atapatha Brahmana, in adverting to the offering of animal 
sacrifice generally, and enumerating separately the horse, the 
cow, the goat, Sc., has a verse which is remarkable for the 
manner in which the human victim is therein referred to. It 
says *' Let a fire-offering be made with die head of a man. The 
offering is tlic rite itself therefore does it make a man 

a part of the sacrificial animals ; and hence it is that among 
animals man is included as a sacrifice. WTiom-er ofiTers an 
ablation with the head, to him the head gives vigourj'f The 
commentator explains that bj' the term pHniska /fVfri 
man's head," a man is understood, a part being, by a figure 
of .‘rpeech, taken as equivalent to the whole. 

Passing from the Brahmanas to the Itihi.'ias, we ha^ne 
ample evidence to show that the rite of Purushamedha was 
not unknown to their authors. The Institutes of Manu affords 
the .same evidence, but it w'ould seem that when it came into 
currcnc>v the rite was looked upon with horror, and so it was 
prohibited as unfit to be performed in the present age. 
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The Purana.^ folloii^ed the Saf^Jiita^ and the prohibition: includ¬ 
ed along with it the A-A"amedha+ suieWe by drowTiing 
in the sea, procreation of children on an elder brother's 
’addow^ and a varietj*^ of other reprehensible and odious rite5+ 
ceremonies and customs/ shounng dearly that the rite origi¬ 
nally was not so innocent as the supposition of its being em¬ 
blematic M ould make it; for had the offering been limited to 
the mere repetition of a few mantras over a certain number of 
men, it would not have been so obnoxious to TTindu feeling 
as to necessitate its suppression. 

But while the Pur-in as fStippressed the Puru^tiamcdha, 
they afford abundant indications of another rite requiring the 
immolation of a human victim having come into vogue. This 
\vas A^/7/v?Arr//, or human sacrthcc to the goddess Chamunda, 
or Cliandiki,—a dark, fierce, sanguinary divinity, who is re¬ 
presented in the most awful forms, not unoften dressed in hu¬ 
man palms, garlanded with a string of human skulls, holding 
a skull by the hair in one hand, and an uplifted sabre in the 
other, and having her person stained with patches of human 
gnro European orientalists assign a v^ry modern date to the 
Ptirajias^ and also to the Tantras Avhich describe the caltils of 
this di%dnlty; but [x>cEns and dramatic work-s dating from 
eight to fifteen hundred years ago refer to her and her predi¬ 
lection for human flesh, and lithic representations of her 
form of early mediaeval ages are stsll cxtanL It has aLsq been 
proved by unqucsbonabic evidence that most of the leading 
Taiitras of the Hindus were translated into Tibetan from the 
seventh to the ninth century' of the Christian era, and there¬ 
by the worship nf that goddess naturalised on the other side 
of the Himalaj'a.f It must follow that the Hindu Tantras 
existed for some time before the yth centurj^ and then the 
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rite of NitralhiU was known and practTSod by the people ol 
this country. How long before that period the rite was known, 
1 shall not attempt to determine, for data for stlch a deter¬ 
mination are not available ; but the theory of interpolation 
apart, the goddess b mentioned in the Rimayana as reigning 
in the nether regions ; and her tj*pe, as I have already stated, 
is to be found in Artemis, and even among Assyrian records, 
and she cannot, therefore, reasonably to taken to he so modern 
as is generally supposed. 

The Kalika Ptirdna is in ccstacy on the merits of the dis¬ 
gusting rite, ft says, " By a human sacrifice attended by the 
forms laid down, Devi remains gratified for a thousand j ears, 
and by a sacrifice of three men one hundred thousand years. 
By human flesh the goddess Kimakhy;i''s consort Bhairava, 


who assumes my shape, remains pleased for three thousand 
years. Blood consecrated, immediately becomes ambrosia, 
and since the head and flesh are gratifying, therefore should 
tlic head and flesh be offered at the worship of tlio goddess. 
The wise diould also add the flesh free from hair, among food 
offerings."* The Purdna then enters into minute details about 
the w'ays in which, the times when, and the places where, the 
rite should be celebrated * but as the whole of the chapter in 
which the details occur, has been already published.'f* I shall 
confine myself here to a short extract from another chapter to 
givT! an idea of the ceremony connected with the Durga Fuji 
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Afccf dc&cnbing the ritual of the Durgi Ptija, thaL Pgrina 
continues — " Next should be performed such sacrifice iis is 
gratifjHng to the Devf* The elephanbheaded (Gaties%) should 
be gratified with sweetmeats ; Hari with clarified butteri 
(I/adis, the word may be rendered into rice, TruitSp &c*) ; the 
all-destroying tiara, with the threefold entertainmeiitp (of danc¬ 
ing, singing and musk); but the worshipprLr should always 
gratify Chaj?diki with animal sacrifice. Birds, tortoises, cro- 
codiiest hogs, goats^ buffaloeSj guanos, porcupines, and the 
nine kinds of deer, yaks, black antelopes, crows, IiduSh fishes, 
the blood of one’s own body, and camels are the sacrificial 
animals^ In the absence of these sometimes horses and ele¬ 
phants. Goats, sarablia, (a young elephant, or a fabulous animal 
xvith eight legs,) and human beings in the order m which they 
are named, are respectively called Bait (sacrifice) Mahdhttii^ 
(the great * 5 acrifice;i) and Aiihali (higliest sacrifice). Having 
placed tlic victim before die goddess, the worshipper should 
adore her by oflTering flowers, sandal paste* and bark^ frequent¬ 
ly repeating the mantra appropriate for sacrifice. Then, fac¬ 
ing the nordi and placing the idictim so as to face the East, 
he should look backward and repeat this mantra : * O man, 
through my good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim \ 
therefore I salute thee ; thou muliiform, and of the form of a 
victim. Thou, by gratif>nng Chandikd destroyeth all evil in¬ 
cidents to the given ThoUi a. vicrim, who appearoth as a 
sacrifice meet for the Vaishnavf, liavcst ray salutations. Vic¬ 
tims were created by the self-bom himself for sacrificial rites; 

I .shall slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter at a sacrifice no 
murder/—Then meditating on that human-formed victim a 
flower should be thrown on the top of its head with the 
mantra * 0 m, Aitl, Hrin, S rifiV Then, thinking of one's own 
wishes, and referring to the goddess, water should be sprink¬ 
led on the victim. Thereafter, ibe sword should be consecrat¬ 
ed with the mantra, *0 sword, thou art the tongue of Ghai^di- 
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k^, and bciflowcr of the region of the gods, Om, Ain, II rifl, S'rifl. 
Black, and holding the trident, (thou art) like the last dreadful 
night of creation; bom fierce, of bloody ej'es and mouth, ti ear* 
ing a blood-red garland, and equally sanguinary unguents (on 
thy person), arrayed in blood-md garment, and holding a 
noose, ipastcr of a family, drinking blood, and munching heaps 
of flesh, thou art Asi, (that which eats away the head of its 
victim) ; thou art Vis'asaH^t, (the drier up of its Wclim) \ thoir 
art Kltadga^ (that which tears up) ; thou art Tikshimdhdra 
(kccR-cdgcd) ; thou art Durdsada^ (the giver of difficultly at¬ 
tainable objects); thou art S^rigarhhm, (the womb of prosperl- 
t)'); thou art (victory) ; thou art Dhartmpdh, (protec¬ 

tor of the faith); salutations be to thee/ The sword ha%nng 
been thus consecrated, should be taken up while repeating 
tlie mantra ‘ As HUS PtLtT', and the excellent victim slaugh¬ 
tered with it Tliereafter, carefully sprinkling on the blood 
of the victim, ^vater, rock-salt, honey, aromatics, and flowers, 
it should be placed before the goddess, and the skull also with 
a tamp burning over it should bo placed before her with the 
mantra, ‘Om. Aiii, Hriit, Srifl, Kausiki, thou art gratified with 
the blood.' Thus having completed the sacrifice, the worship¬ 
per attains rich reward."* 
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Tt ia not necessary for me to swell the bulk of this paper 
dready more swollen than u hat 1 at first intended to make 
by collect Eng notes of all the places whcrc» and the occasion 
when, the rite of Narabali was performed, in order to show 
how widespread was the practice during the middle ages and 
modern time^. Ward has given several instances of its occur* 
reiicc in BengaJ in his elaborate dissertation on the Hindus^ 
The fact is well-kno^m that for a long time the rite was cofn- 
mon all over Hindustan ; and persons are not wanting ivho 
suspect that there are still nooks and corners in India where 
liuman victims are occasionally slaughtered for the gratifica¬ 
tion of the Devi. In old families w^hich belong to the sect of 
the Vimdchiiris:, and w-hose ancestors formerly offered human 
victims at the Dnrga and the KALi pujAs, a practice sliil ob* 
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tiins of EjacriScinig art in lieu of a living iTiani The 

a foot longn b made of dried milk (MtmX sacrific¬ 
ed according to the formula laid doAvn in the Kakki Puranai 
the only addition being a few manii:^a3 designed tj-pically to 
vivify the image* A friend of mtnCp Babu Hemachandra Ker» 
Deputy Magistrate of Twenty-four Pergunnahs and author of 
an excellent work on the culture of J ute in Bengal, informs me 
that in the eastern districts of Bengal this sacrifice is frequent¬ 
ly performed^ but the image, instead of being slaughtered by 
a single individual is cut up simultaneously by all the grown-up 
members of the family^ either with separate knives^ or widt a 
single knife held jointly by all* This is known by the name 
of or "sacrifice of an enexnyj' The sacTifice^ both 

in the case of Nara-and the S'atru-balh is performed secretly, 
generally at midnight. The howe\-er, is a distinct 

ritCp apart from the Narabali of the Kalikd Purina* and au¬ 
thority for it occurs in tlie Vrihannila Tantra* in which it is 
said, after performing certain other rites therein described^ '^a 
king should sacrifice his enemy (In an effig)") made w ith dried 
milk He should slaughter it himself^ looking at it 

with a fiery glance, striking deep, and dividing it into two 
with a single stroke. This should be done after infusing life 
into It by the titc of PrdM-firaiijA/M, and repeating the name 
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of the person to be destroyed. O consort of Mahes'a, he 
doubtless destroys thereby hi^ enemies/'* 

It may not be amiss to notice here that, apart from the 
sacrifices enjoined in the Sastra^p there tuned, in former timeSp 
to be ofTered human victims to several AV mmoris by way of 
expiations or good-will offerings wliencvcr a newly exca^'ated 
tank railed to produce suflieicnt water, or a temple or building 
cracked, accidents which were attributed to malevolent divi' 
nities who generally yielded to the seductive Influence of san- 
guinar>' ofTerings, Mr. Wheeler suggests^ 1 know not on what 
authorit}', that siicb offerings w ere often made to avert possible 
accidents. lie says it w as customary with the Hindu Rajas to 
lay the foundation of public buildings in human blood. Such 
cruelties were unknowm to MusaLman rule ; and that they 
wore revived by Shall Jehan. lie caused several animals to 
be slaughtered at Delhi, their blood w as shed on the founda- 
atJons of the citj'." j 

The offering of one's own blood to the goddess to w^bich 
reference has been made aboi e In the extract from the Kdtika 
Purina, is a medii^val and modern rite; It Is made by women, 
and tlicre is scarcely a respectable house in all Hengal, the 
mistress of w hich has not at one time or other, shed her blood, 
under the notion of satisfying the goddess by the operation. 
Whenever her husband or a son dangeroujily ill, a vow is 
made that on the recovery of the patient^ the goddess would 
be regaled with human blood, and on the first Durgi Fuji 
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following, or at the temple at KdUghat, or at fiome otlier sacred 
fancj the lady perfonTiis certaia ceremonies* and then bares 
her breast m the presence of the goddess, and with a nail-cut¬ 
ter^ fa&riiJt&J draws a few drops of blood from between her 
busts, and offers them to the di vinity. The last time i saw 
the ceremony was six years ago, when my late revered parentp 
tottering with age, made the offering for my recovery from a 
dangerous and long-protracted attack of pleurisy. Whatever 
may be thought of it by persons brought up under a creed 
different from that of the Indo-AryanSp 1 cannot recall to me- 
ranr)' the fact without feeling the deepest emotion for the 
boundless affection which prompted it. 

Of human sacrifices among the non-Arjan tribes of 
India^ it is not my intention to make any mention here, so I 
bring this paper to a close by adding the foliowing summar>^ 
of the conclusions which may be fairly drawn from the facts 
cited above: 

irA Thai, looking to the history of human civilization 
and the rituals of the Hindus, there is nothing to justify the 
belief that in ancient limes the Hindus were incapabte oi 
sacrificing human beings to their gods. 

2sfd That the S'unahs'epha hymns of the Rik Sanhltii 
most probably refer to a human sacrifice. 

2rtf. That the Aitarc^'a Brahma^a refers to an actual 
and not a typical human sacrifice, 

4 i/L That the Puruslmmcdha originally required the 
actual sacrifice of men. 

$/L That the Satapatha Eribrnana sanctions human 
sacrifice in some cases, but makes the Punisliamedha emhle^ 
matic. 

6r/ip That the Taittiri>'a Erahmana enjoins the f^acrifice 
of a man at the Horse Sacrifice. 

rM, That the Puninas recognUe human sacrifices to 
Ghandika. but prohibit the Purushameilha rite. 
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8/^. That the Tantrafl enjoin human sacrifices to Cha^i* 
dild, and require that when human victims are not available, 
an effigy of a human being should be sacrificed to her. 
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XI. 

FUNERAL CEREMONY IN ANCIENT 
INDIA. 


EitpOfure. the earliest fonn gf otnA^uics. Then Immetsioii. Thcti Biiiia], Then 
Incremation. Cinanry uriu. Seqeenw. net itnUbmi, Causes 
I'iHl files oT captHtire nnti binint. Et-yptimi burid, Elmscan, Rnnuin, 
Anec and Greelt erennliort. Cbinesc LoimL TibcL-in, Sa^tdimi amt ttae- 
trimt pmictiM of diupDiicg of eoriMcs \ij feetlicg i]g £1 with ihcm, Indo- 
Aryao bmld. Auliiniitns fuf citmation f««( hnriaj. riCparallnn for remold 
rf the dwJ to the cremnion jiround. Conveymiee. Kcltef in the sraj. A 
enw rot cdmpimion, to lie sLnightejiiitJ. or kt loose. E^re. Fkci^ j^aj 
an pyre. Rematil of the iriiloi^ fram the pyre. Kemovd of ]jow &e. JUc- 
posit cm pyie t.1 the sacilficini vessels of (tie liefnnctH Creaialfm. Substitute 
for llw conf. Pnijir about Kttbemi, Cefenloniais afic eiKIttaaon. pFepunl- 
rioDS for huiiai at eJoenify remains. PrOrtSsion. Butinl. Rile, live ,velt. 
twine Of the livine. Fetara home preceded by a bull. Wntitia for applying 
colly rium, applied to OricuiretnttltiHl. Verse imply Ini' lemaitiage of the widow. 

a N the most primitive stite of human socictyr the 
simplest and most convenrom mode of disposing of 
the dead would be to cast it into the nearest Jungle, 
or deserted place, either to rot there, or to be eaten up by wild 
animals. The sight, however, of the remains of those who 
were at one time near and dear rotting by the road-side, or 
being mangled by carrion birds, would, ivlth the first dawm of 
respect for the dead, suggest a change, and drowning corpses 
in the nearest river would be the next most convenient plan 
to put them out of sight. With the growth of society and 
the location of villages away from rivers a second change would 
become necessary, and this u'ould result in burial. Jr primitive 
times land was nowhere scarce, and the trouble of digging 
a hole for the deposit of a dead body was much less Than 
that of carrying it to the nearest river. A higher develop¬ 
ment of emotional, cctmoraic, and sanitaiy ideas ivould 
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suggest fncreniation, Bui as custom in settled states of life 
exerefsied a potent infliience on human action^ it would not 
be easy to p^s fram one custom to another without a 
compromfse* Thia is evident m the case offuncrab in which 
incremation is the first process^ and burial of the ashes the 
next. The ashes were usually buried in earthen vessels, 
and cineraiy ums, liierefore< form tlie most prominent objects 
of antiquarian remains. A further advance would be shon^n 
fay dbpensing with the urns, and casting the ashes into the 
nearest river or lake. And all these forms of disposing of the 
dead have been adopted by man at difTerent times and under 
diflTerent circumstances. 

These innovations, however, have not ahvays kept pace 
with the progress of society and advancement of culture, nor 
have they ever>'whcre followed each other in regular sequence, 
Under the potent sway of custom they have been checked at 
different stages, or so modified as to remove the more offen¬ 
sive features of eacli plan, without in any way affecting its 
general outline. Religioni climate^ locality, and the faculty 
of imitation have also exercised considerable influence in 
disturbing their sequence^ and in introducing modifications. 

Men whose national custom is incremation, betake to 
burial on becoming Christians. In Arctic and other countries 
where fuel is scarce and dear, burial must recommend itself 
as more economical than burn^ng^ and out on the sea even 
Englishmen ordinarily resort to immersion. At first acmounce- 
ment tlie faculty of imitation may appear a very unlikely 
cause for change in funerals; but man unquestionably In¬ 
herits that faculty of his Darwinian ancestors, and even In 
funerals cannot always resist its promptings. Many Hindus, 
after traYelling in Europe, have, without changing their reli¬ 
gion, adopted the praettee of burial. 

Nothing can appear more repulsive to civilised man than 
tliaL of dinging the remains of his revered parents, or dear 
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ivifc, or beloved children. into tlie nearest jungle, of an the 
most easily accessible rock, for the pufiiose of their being 
calen up by wild animalsp and the first step In the advance¬ 
ment of culture would suggest a change; but this has not 
ahvaj-s been the iijasc. Among the Pirsb, notnithstaniling 
the If ancient and ivell*advanced civiliiaiion, that most primi^ 
live form of disposal of the dead sliU obtains. The persistency 
of custom has, in their case, withstood the culture of many 
thousand year^p the only change noticeable being the introduc¬ 
tion of an enclosing wall in the neighbourhood of towns and 
cities to keep the loathsome or mangled objects out of public 
gazCp and the occasional use of a charnel house for the deposit 
of the bones. The corpses are allowed to rot, or to be eaten 
up by vultuieSp even as In the case of the mi>st primitive and 
barbarous races, and the association of ideas Is as rev'oltlng 
in the one case as in the other. Ikaring in mind, howev^cr^ 
that the dead mujit be disposed of somehow'^ tt must be 
added that there is nothing very repulsive lU a Oakhmit 
Tower of Silence, as the place of exposure Is called in the 
Bombay Presidencyi The enclosures arc situated in out-of- 
the-way places I their walls are high ; the surrounding grouiid» 
also enclosed by a wall, h kept clean and well cultivated ; the 
corpse IS slipped into the cnclE^ure throueh a hole u^hich 
h closed immediately after the body lias been deposited in 
iU place; and there b Ultlc to oficfid the sight or hurt the 
feeling, riactically the body disappears From the gaze of the 
world just in the same way as a body buried under earth. 

It is said that in some parts tsf Persia ancient graves have 
been found which must have belonged to Pirsis, and the 
inference has been drawn by some that the Pirsishaxt: revert¬ 
ed to the pelfnitive procefs nf exposure after having for 
some time practised biiria!; but the prembe does not justify 
the ccmclufion. In places where the primiti^^ process h not 
pfacticaWc the Pirais, even in the pre:$OTt day, resort to burial. 
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anJ there h nothine graves seen. aJmitUng 

for the sake of argumciil that they are of very remote antU 
quity. were the aymbolii of a universal praetlce, and not the 
results of exceptional ciTcumatances. 

It is certam that the ancient Pirsis wel] knew the rite 
of burial, for in the Vendidid mention is made of it under 
the name of Xdruspafa. the term for buminf; being JtUfifi- 
fiuAj-a (Farg. 1. w. IJ-T?); but verses 4} and Si >" Fargird 
V£I inswt upon disinterring buried corpses for exposure to 
the sun. and capital punishment Is ordained agajnjst ihoK! 
who are guilty of burning the dead j^Fargt VIII- vv. 7J“'74)' 
Rules have also been laid down for the collection of the bortes 
of persons who have died in wild places, and for their presen a- 
tion in charnel houses, called tWJw in Zend and 
in fehlavi. These facts tend to prove that both exposure 
and burial were well Icnowrt, hut the former w'as the m.>re 
cdmmon and generally recognised rite, and the latter a make¬ 
shift or tentative measure, to be adopted when the former 
was not practicable. The rcUgious idea underlying the 
ceremonial rite is that exposure scn'cd to purify the remains 
by contact w ith the mys of the sun, which is the great visible 
emblem of the to visible Godhead. 

The word Dakhma, used to Indicate the place where the 
exposure is made, sUggeaU the idea that incremation was not 
unknow n to the Firsts. The word comes from Da/i * to bum' 
both in Sanskrit and Zend, and in the Vendidid (Fafg- VJ I.. 
V, Jt) it has been used to imply tombs or sepultures, Rut 
this is a phase of the question which it is not necessary to 
enter upon here. 

In Eg>pl burial succeeded disposal in desert places, at a 
very early age, and was tupplementcd by the prtxesf of 
embalming. The embalming has now been dropped ; but the 
burial still continues. In Arabia and Asia Minor burial seems 
to have been the immctnurial custum- The Greeks, the Elrus- 
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cans, and the Romanin early timc^ had mcrcmation, and 
30 had the Aitccs. In China burial ?s the rule and increma¬ 
tion the exception. 

The dro^vning of the dead in a river or lake seems never 
to have anywhere obtained wide currency, but it is resorted to 
cvciy^vhcrc when other means arc not accessible. 

Generally speaking each nation adheres to one form of 
obsequies at a time; but this is not a!wa>^ the case. Particular 
sects and distinctive family customs often intervene, and pro¬ 
duce diversity. In illiistratiGTi of this remark I may refer lo 
Tibet where may be found the concurrent currenq^ of four 
different kinds of obsequies in the present day. According to 
the La^arist Missionary' Abbe Hue, some people there resort to 
incremation, others lo immersion in rivers and lakes^ others 
to exposure on mountains, and others to the most disgusting 
process of culling up the corpse into small pieces and feeding 
dogs with it.* The is the snrvi™! of a custom which, accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus, Strabo and Cieero, obtained among the 
Persians, the Sogdians, the Bactrians, the Hyreanians and 
other Arj an tribes. And Prejvalsky has recently noticed 
its cuTt^ncy among the Northern Mongolians.^ The practice 
must have come on immediately after exposure, of which 
it is a modification. Exposure implied either rotting, or des¬ 
truction by dogs, jackals and carrion birds, and the latter 
much more frequently than the former. But in the latter 
case the clement of chance predominated, and it was quite 
uncertain w’hen the destruction would be completed by stray 
animak To obviate this uncertainty wild dogs were, it 

■ Qcliltre enriccci difFt-iciils ae ^Itdrc sent cn dgUCiir du3i Ie Thibet: 
ptwlerc «4 k cofflkiMijQn: k denAiimc, llroTrsmio* tbat fleuvcs tt Ics kcij 
la trDrkiiifpfl!, Hir k scHnmEt Jea ; e| ^ c^ciatritmr, qiii ^ 

h pitti fluticiJS^ ik ennuis h couper les ca43:a^^ pat mtHtesm et k le* 

Mk mx cU&a. Cette 4flmiEre mtifrodc at Jci j4iJi Sotii etyn 

U'an Voyntiv dims Va Tamme. It, p, 

f K«fl AfTcndb ^o iMs article. 
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would seem, enticed to frequent the places where the dead 
were cast, even as in the present day the Parsfs carry vultures 
to those places where they are scarce, but where their services 
are needed. Such enticement repeated often would result in 
domestication, and the cutting up of the corpse to facilitate 
rapid consumption is an innovation that is easily introduced, 
A reminiscence of this action still exists among the 
Pihsis. It is customar)* among them to keep one or more dogs 
in every Dakhma, and a compulsory part of the funeral rite is 
to make the dog or dogs look at every corpse brought to the 
place before it Is consigned to the place of exposure. This is 
called sagditl, or the itispccLion bj' a dog. To proceed fur¬ 
ther, the mjth of Kerheroa, so universal all over the Arj’an 
world, appears to be also a souvenir of a like practice in the 
primitive home of the Aryans, Tlie dog Is placed at Uie 
portal of death between eternity and the world, and transition 
from the one to the other cannot be effected except through 
his jaws. The three heads of Kerberos either typify plurality, 
or constant and many-sided watchfulness which cannot be 
evaded, or both. The myth occurs In the V'cda as ^vell as 
among the Greeks, the Romans and the Teutons, proving in- 
contestively its lottreme antiquitj\ in the Rig Veda plurality 
is indicated in one place by the epithet “ two,” and elsewhere 
by the word dog being used in the plural number, and watch¬ 
fulness by each dog being endowed with four eyes. 

Among Indo-Aryans the progress of the ceremony for 
disposing of the dead has been in exact accordance with the 
theory' set forth above. Tlve first scheme of exposure was 
probably current when they lived In the same home along 
with the ancient ParsisL As members of the same race they 
must have followed the same practice in so important a 
matter as obsequies. When they separated and took to 
a new form of religion, the necessity for conformation to 
national usage no longer existed, nay, the necessity for a 
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change to mark their total distinction from their Tormer 
brotherhood was preasingly felt, and burial was at once 
resorted to. This continued probably from their advent in 
India to about the 14th or 13th centurj,-, H. C, Then came in¬ 
cremation with a subsequent burial of the ashes. This lasted 
from the 14th or 13th century, B. C, to the early part of the 
Christian era. when the burial was altogether dispensed with, 
or substituted by consignment of the ashes to a river. Of 
these four forms of obsequies the first, or exposure, is deduct- 
ble from inference only : dicre is no tiocumentarj’ evidence in 
support of it The second or burial is traceable in only a 
single hymn of the Rig Veda, The third or incremation 
burial is described in the Aitareya Brahmana of the Black 
Vajiir Veda, and by almost all the Sutrakdms* And the 
fourth is tlic modem ritual.f 

The credit of first bringing to the notice of Europeans 
the former currency of the practice of burial among the 
Hindus is due to Dr. Roth, it was in 1854 that he cal led the 
attention of oriental scholars, in a paper entitled /)« 
hsfiittmigitidiKften alterthumX to the hymn on which the infe¬ 
rence is founded. In the following year Professor .Max Miiller 
followed up the enquiry by publishing the details of the funeral 
ceremony as described by As'valayana. Professor Wilson 

■ Frim pfflMtuJ I amspeftk tmly of ths Butrai ofA'sVjtliymi 

Hlnwjfike'i, A',w<um,hh*. Bhirsdraja. Siflkhiyaua and Kity! 
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EjQon after gave an English version of this paper in the "Jour¬ 
nal of the Ro) al Asiatic Society of Great Britain,^ (Vol. X VL) 
And, in Dr, Whitney read, before the American OrU 

ental Society, a paper on " the Vedle Doctrine of a Future 
Life," in Avhich lie divelt specially on the burial rite as distinct 
from the inerematton cum burial ceremony of the Sutratiras, 
The hymn on which the above papers arc based occurs 
tn the Sth book of the Rig Ycda (M. X. 11 . i8.)j and is attribut¬ 
ed to Sankijsuka, son of Yama. Professor \\TiItney takes ex¬ 
ception tn its Engliish version by Dr. Wilson,because/" he 
says, like most of Wilson^s translations from the Veda itself, 
it is made rather from the native commentary than from tJic 
V^eda itself, and neither in spirit, nor as an accurate translation^ 
fairly represents its onginal"* it is undeniable that Wtlsan^s 
version is not literally accurate, but the argument on which 
this accuracy' has been questioned does not appear to me to be 
contiufiiv<^ I am disposed to dunk tliat in questions of this 
kind it is safer to rely on native cxegetes with their traditiDnal 
lore derived from a long and unbroken line of experts extend¬ 
ing to remote antiquity^ than to accept the spirit of the work 
caught by foreignera of the present day by their leisure^hour 
study of the subject. The education and association of ideas 
of the latter are by no means the most favourable to a correct 
appreciation of the phases of thought of the Ri^his who lived 
long before the time of Moses. It is not in our power to 
throw ourselves back wholly into tlie condition of mind 
of those who lived four and diirty centuries back, and con* 
cor dance is but a poor substitute for traditional knowledge. 
The public* besides, want to know what the natives under¬ 
stand their texts to mean, and not what foreign critics 
think they should mean. I have no hesitation^ therefore, to 
submit the following tnisiation founded on that of Dr. WiLon, 
and modified with rererence to die opinions of rndi.=in cx- 


^ 3 nii URETaiEtk StuJics, f 1% 51. 
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egctcs, in preference to the metrical version of the teamed 
professor. The hymn runs thus: 

1. “Depart, Death, by a dlfTerent path, by that which is 
thine own, dt Rerent from the path of tlie gods. I speak to thee 
who hast eyes, who hast cars. Injure not our female progeny, 
harm not our heroes.* 

2. “ May ye, who, gi^-ing up die path of Death, have 
come to this (side), be fully possessed of prolonged existence. 
May jt:, the performers of sacrifice, thrive with progeny, and 
be pure and sanctified .t 

3 . “May these, who are living, be kept distinct from the 


* tn »r. VVIkilcitj^V liBdan the wchJ /bju hu been r<ndcr«3 into Slalaact 
tl alto uw^nt ■olher', aad tho eqniviilefti 'Liacreol’ givcfi bj Dr. Wilson is aoi incoo! 
slrteflt. Siynn* 05=3 «*y« ' othe(' fa eoniritst wiih the paih of the pxlt. Thciis 
b Dothitnf to sugjje,! the hleit itai the paii of Dcaih u mote rcmoie tkin’ UiM of 
the coil). The last douse hia/vJJmsfntH ‘Mcscenitwib'’and heroes," 
onil Dr. IVhllfley (Mawpts those oieaHlii 4 ,>s t but as eveiyiqouniereitaiiol he csp«t. 
ed to have heroes, hcitilea hh diUilren, the ccmniEDlalo) v^eij eoneelly lakes ihc 
feminroe noqn to totoH female iltfscendants, ‘daufihtos atid hirf w* «„1 
thtrW« to mean ‘tiule issue' “Ibe toes ami erauibotis' who may not ira|Hly he 
collea heroee. The Sisi word trould haTt tmffieea for alt ilescendauts, tiut two 
words baviiiB beea used Id ihe lest e dluiDctjon bemnieii neeessary. 

+ Dt, IWdsuu reedets this tase into “ ye who approMh the path uTDcalh, 
Init are iKUsesEcd of pndooeed ciinnvM, ye who aie entitled to reverence, pros! 
prtDos with o(l)]iftiijj and wealth, tnay ye be pun* and samutfied," The participle 
jr/uwro/o in the text means 'to gire up.' ‘fomalie' and tw« 'to appiooeB,- and the 
verb 0//,r becomes reJunOaM. ihc perfonnen or iiiscirotor* of a 

ucrince, finds an impetfeel eqelvaJeat in " entitled |o rrveieqce." Dr. Whitney’s 
Vf rsJOD li CWD iRott wide of the mark. Il miis \hm- ^ 


Ve wIkp dicQLbV looi hura cSogi^ ere jc emne hlihatt 
rour life Juiij v%Br Jonfi yet rcluiatn^^ 

Satwfi youisftlires with pfOfiejiy and richca, 


dcaq be ye now^ euad purtbed, yc oJTtrm V* 

* / ^f the fee, b the 

Word f,rwonl the ,«l runs ,h„. = -c 

Itoth, path. foma^Bfi. smee. come, ptotwgej. Me, my, Misiaimnjr. Thrhw 
with progeny, with wealth, puie. sauetilied, wsjy™ be oerihnnZr f 

To dedoco from these words the process ^ eiolTj^tTf 

*_ . 1 .^ ^ tlw foot a not to ahhit 


word 
Q 


stJicEly bjr live tritp 
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dead ; may the offering we present tliis day to the gods be 
propitious; we go with our faces to the east, to dance and to 
laugh, for we arc in the enjoyment of prolonged life,* 

4. “I place this barrier f (of stones) for the living, on this 
account, that no other may go beyond it. May they live a hun¬ 
dred numerous autumns,keeping death at a distance by this hill. 

5. “ As days follow days in succession, and seasons arc 
succeeded by seasons in due order, so a successor docs not 
sake a predecessor {by irregular death); may Dhatri, regulate 
the lives of these (my kinsmen). 

6. “Ascend to life, anticipating old age, and trying to 
follow due order according to your number. May Tvashtri, 
the well-born, being propitious, grant you prolonged life here; 

7. ■' Let these women, who are not widowed, who have 
good husbands, applying tlic collyrious butter to their eyes, 
enter;:; without tears, without disease, and full of ornaments, 
let these wives first enter the house. 

S. " Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one vi-hose life 
is gone; come come to the world of tlie living away from thy 
husband, and become the wife of him who grasps thy hand, 
and is willing to many thee. 

“ I take the bow from the hand of the dead, for oilr 
glory, might and prowess. Here verily art thqu, and we here, 
with our valiant descendants, shall overcome all intriguittg, 
arrogant adversaries. 

10. " Enter the mother earth, the wide-spread earth; bene¬ 
ficent to tlie liberal man, she is a maiden and as soft as wool: 

• Dt+ WTiimcy’i vcTEicm mnLa the Rnsl d-itlst t^n Uiiu : *^Tbcsc liaTc caunc 
herct not of the rftsui, bai Witson has “ihosc'’' for firntj. 

For " WiS ihs origliul ho* *' wt Itnvie Imt in the V*k the 

dilfcrmL Icdhes oic vzzf ehucIcgs]}' lucd^ 

f l>r. WhkLntj' has * * prot«liim” fdf barriiic sr a pari of a /mtt-uikL 
hoj H'jwljt^re ihs prisrary mejulcig of prolcctima. 
t Dr. AVtiiLncy lias slecurate tbeinsclrics wids aiaiMcnt^ and wiih 

pcrfimu;/' bui iIkit: b sintbing curn^ptjnijiog lo ' ^ ui (ha tial. 
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may she protect tticc Trom tlie proximity of the evil being 
Nirnti, sin personified), 

11, “Earth, let his breath rise upward (easily); oppress 
liim not; be casj- of access to Jiim ; treat him kindly; even 
as a mother covers her son with the end of her clotli, so do 
yc, earth, cover him. 

t2. “May the eaith so lightly rest on him that his breath 
may ascend ; may thousands of particles (of soil) rest upon 
him; may these homes be ever sprinkled with clarified butter; 
may thej', for all time, be his asylum. 

13. “ I heap up earth above thee, and placing this clod 
of earth may f not hurt thee. May the manes protect this 
thy monumcnl, and Yama ever grant thee here an abode. 

14. " New daj's sanction me, as the feather upholds Uve 
shaft, but I restrain my speech, now grown old, as the horse 
is held back by the reins,"* 

«fT irarT fTfiTfl sftii wiTi^ 5 f 11 
TtSf a;»|fTrtir «T3J nai;* ) ^ri^iq- 

wTTnf f^iTT n^if U ii 

%.w \ 

^9 ▼TTff 91T5: am:* Ii 9 ti 

^iT nfefu* sirrliT ^ ^ ( an' eniaj 

at:?! 11 it ti 

•ta^t w^aTw wiHtTv'iV ll 11 i 

»«i inrT=fT vgiW" 4^*17^11 4 fw 9 1 ^ 

44 ttft ?l’ 5 iTT^i 9 dir 5 i\¥% a: 11 ^ i) 

?:»n ai^fsufT: ^fisn tiff4^ 1 

•1^: ITT tfrfaftj 11» 11 

^ 'gtfrw aT^r»r truTfliiinsitif ttF^ | flfa^t- 

ncit 

arfT? f 4 % 1 ^ 

^flCT ^fT «f44iaifrl4 It i ij 
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Obviously we have in this hymn the whole of the funeral 
ceremony, and that it a funeral hymn is evident from 
Its havfnj; been all along used by the Hindus in the per¬ 
formance of llieir funeral rites. Assuming that the dead 
has been brought to the place where it is to be disposed 
off, and reading between the lineSp we have in the first 
versi? an address by the officiating priest or whoever took the 
lead to Mrinm (death fjerson tiled) to be content wit It what 
he has already* Eakcn, and to departp leaving the family of the 
dead unmolested* The next two are prayers for the welfare 
of the i>arty of relatives and friends who have conic to the 
funeraL The separation of the dead from the living ii then 
syraboliscd by raising a stone barrier which Death ma^* not 
transgress. The part3" then retire to the protection of the stone 
fence, and further blessings follow. The men reUre firsts the 
married ivomen after them, and for them a special prayer is 
given in verse 7, The nidow of the dead is not included among 
them : she remains l^nng by tlie corpse. A relative or servant 
now advances and removes herp addressing to her verse 
g?. That person at the same time takes the bow^ from the 
hand of tlie dead, who has no further use for iL This is ac- 
coinptislicd while repeating the 5th verse, Tlie corpse is now 
deposited in the grave with the 10th verse, which encourages it 
ivith the assurance that the earth will da it no harm, and protect 

mWK i 

YfBrf% irt ^ t nw i 

hF IM! n 

firffg axf ff i ?t 

d n II 

^TV^r*! irfsilT \ 

^rs[t ST5»rT ^ f(T5fT^| n I 

ir^tV^r \ biciht 

K^nn^ wr I !i n 
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it from all injury'. This is supplemented in the next verse by 
an address to the barth to treat the dead witb every mark 
of kindness and affection. The idea is carried through the 
next tivo verses which indicate the filling of the grave with 
earth. Tlie last verse, an obscure one, is the epilogue of the 
poet, or tlic priest, rvho expresses his gifatification at having 
satisfactorily accomplished his task. 

The simplicity of the ideas, the natural flow of the lan- 
gu^e, and the vividness and dramatic detail witli which the 
whole ceremony is described, leave no doubt in the mind as to 
what is intended. The body ts deposited in the earth and the 
earth is invoked to lie lightly on it, There is no mention of 
fire, none of a pyre, none of wood and burning, to suggest any¬ 
thing like incremation ; and few would question the propriety 
of accepting this hymn as a positive proof of the earliest rite 
havdiig been burial, and not incremation. This inference, hotv- 
ever, though supported hy some casual verses in other parts 
of the Veda, is opposed to certain positive statements, in a pre¬ 
ceding liymn of the same Veda, where fire is invoked not to hurt 
the body consigned to it, and incremation is clearly and un¬ 
mistakably indicated, Native exegetes reconcile these pas,sagcs 
by saying that those verses which refer lo fire are intended for 
the cremationary rite, and those wliich name the earth are 
designed for the burial rite tvhich should be subsequently ad¬ 
ministered to the charred bones and ashes. This interpreta¬ 
tion necessitates the dislocation of the verses, and their accept¬ 
ance as independent mantra?, unconnected with their surround¬ 
ings. This is the way in which the mantras have been interpret¬ 
ed elsewhere for ceremonial purposes, and the process does not 
appear to be objectionable to Indian pandits, Reading the 
hymn as it stands in the collection, it is impossible, hoivever, to 
accept its component verses to be independent, beterogene- 
ous matter, unconnected with each other. There is fair con¬ 
cord and ^rcemcni. and the development of one idea tlitough- 
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out the whole length of each hymn is unmistakable. And it 
h difficult to resist the concluaion that each hymn was com* 
posed for a specific piiirposc, and Its several i^erses referred to 
that and no other object. Ritual exigencies may have dis¬ 
jointed them in the Yajur Veda, but In the Rik, they have 
been preserved in their int<^rit)% The native esegetes 
themselves admit this much. Such being the casOp and 
beating in mind the fact that the hymns ate of different dates, 
by different authors, of clifTereut purport, and put together 
Avith no reference to any chronological order, I think the 
a^isumption that the burial hymn or the iSth S'ukta of the 
loth book IS the oldest, and it prescribes tlie temini.scence of 
an ancient burial ceremony^ and tfie verses of the 14th S'likta 
contain the mantras of the later rite of incremation^ is the 
right one. Their fusion into one hymn by tlic Aran yaka and 
the S'utras, was unavoidable for the preserA‘ation of eonsk- 
tency. The use of the term " later " is of course comparative, 
for the presence in the Rig Veda of the invocation to Agni 
in connexion with the burning of a corpse shows clearly that 
the rite of cremation dates from a very early periodp but the 
elaboration of the ritual in subsequent works show^ that it 
followed, or survived, the burial rite; 

The oldest work in which the fusion of the two rites is 
found is the Aranyaka portion of the Bnlhmana of the Black 
Yajur Veda. 

This Aranyaka describes the ceremonies under the title 
of or rites for the welfare of the manes, the Ji/sht 

/acavDT Jem of the Homans and the Ta of the 

Greeks, and gives all the mantras required for the ceremonials of 
the Erst ten days after death, leaving the or the rites 

meet for the eleventh day, altogether unnoticed* The mantras 
are taken mostly from the Rig Veda^ but therr readings are in 
some instances modified* The>^ are arranged in the consecu¬ 
tive order of the rite, but without anj* clue to the particular ri- 
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tuals for which they arc intended. The Sutraharas of the Black 
Yajus supply this dcficicncj', and as they point out several pecu¬ 
liarities not to be found in AsVal^yana, I propose to give here 
a sumaiar^' of the subject. The bulk of the mantras and the 
rules arc the same as given by As'valiij’ana; but as that 
author’s work, lately published by the Asiatic Socictj' of 
Bengal, has already been commented upon by Dr, Max Miillcr 
it is not nccessarj’ to notice it in detail 

Among the ancient Creeks, even as early as Homer’s time 
the first rite to be performed mier the dead was the closing of 
lips and ^es as the first scia'icc of love on the part of the 
sui%'iving relatives or friends (ti This 

practice also obtained among the Romans, «The nearest 
relative used to rccievc the last breath of the dying per¬ 
son in a kiss fexircmtim spirifum ore txtiperej^hh hand also 
closed the c>*cs and the mouth of the deceased, so as to pro¬ 
duce a peaceful impression of death." There is no mention 
of this rite in any Hindu work, and nothing of the kind was 
done. The u-sual practice was to cover the body including 
the face with a sheet. 

The first mantra given in the Arariyaka refers to the per¬ 
formance of a homa immediately after the death of a man 
who had always maintained the sacrificial fires in his house- 
According to BauJhayana, four offerings should be made* 
while touching the right hand of the dead, to the GdrfmptUja 
fire, with a spoon overliowingly full of clarified butter. Bha- 
radvdja prefers the Akavmtfya fire, and is silent as to whether 
the oircring should be fourfold or not. As'valiyana recom¬ 
mends the rite to be performed at a subsequent stage of the 
funeral. All throe take it for granted that death has happen 
ed within the house, if not near the place where the .sacrificial 
fires ate kept, and none has anjtliing to say regarding the 
taking of the dying to the mer-sidc. or of the ceremony of 
immersing the lower half of the body in water at the moment 
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nf dcAth, (AHttifiali) nhich roTim ffo ofTensive a part of the 
modem ceremonial in Bengal, and which has been, by a flou¬ 
rish of incisive rhetoric and at a considerable sacriflee of truth, 
called “gliAt murder.” Looking to this negative evidence 
against it, to its total absence in other parts of India, and to 
the oldest authorities on the subject being the most recent 
of the Poranas, it may be fairly concluded that it is of 
modem origin. None of the authorities usually quoted en¬ 
joins it as a positive duty, and it has come into general prac¬ 
tice probably since the date of the Puranas,* 

Among the Greeks and the Romans the practice of ex¬ 
hibiting the dead for some daj’s nr keeping It in a lying-in 
state (iT>wW«r 4 r) ncces-sitated the washing and dressing of the 
corpse immediately after death ; but the climate of India 
did not admit of the exhibition, and the removal of the body to 

^ The aullitirilies Q™llf me the foillawiog:— 

UfTUf ? 55 Ulr nHITiJ =SUflirif WttnW I 

ttsqnf WfS TiTTfti wTuir I l 

'• I shall wlatc to JViii, o hillulsnn«-IiiEeJ, th« of glvtiig op life in the 
ItjuiRes. J giTT him [who [li«S KiJ my own mtlk, -iml poor ilUo his cut* ihe 
niflotin of Creol Brahma," Xian.ta flrt Jua quoletl It! the 

SI ^ H I ’^srwi^fii- 

U^sjfrvfsr I •iT«I=srif«n>51Bt ^*it Tlfu 

V jfi'u^sirrfg: =TT^ r?'*rT»‘*ini It ^t^ll 

■' ire who, fostine, ttiis with half his liotly immtReii iq ihe walei of the Jih- 
rmvl (GnsgesJ h oiver tiom ami Altdlns Equality wiLh Brahma,'' itjfMi 

/'uni'fiit qOUtetl «t ihE Pr^fat'•tAUfJ'isfffVih 

“ TheemboUki) who iliet with its Imly Hp Id the oawl In water, attaini ihe 
ftMit of nU the iMcied Wftteia, [tirtkiiE, 1 Thera is OD doubt aictut iL" /Voiljra, 

1 nrwT RigiaT ^ utfl it>w T fu 5 i^ fJh im 

« Afier giving op the body in itw Ganges there is no second birth." Ariyi- 

uaRfwr fit »TpTat m^rTTf'? ^ wnii ( ait i 

" Even ih^ -CTimc lif tSwEmankidif mn.y be cJijiljMcsl hf up Uw boJy in 

ihc CiTbECs*" Aj 
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the cremation ground was effected after death. What 
the inteir\^l wai is nowhere mentionedj nor is there any res¬ 
triction as to the removal during the day or the night; but 
the runeral procession is required to remain out the whole day 
and return home after seeing the istars due, and this ivould im¬ 
ply that the removal was made in the irioming,* ** The proper 
time for the rite of was the early mom. Among the 

early Greeks^ who thought anight funeral verj-^ bad (ij 

■S'" Among the Romans slaves 

and very' poor people w'ere burnt at nighb but the nobles 
and the rich during the forenoon w^hen a large number of 
mourners^ guests and spectators could be collected. 

After tlie homa, a cot made of Udumbara wood 

is to be provided, and, having spread on it a piece 
of black antelope skin with the hairy' side dowmw'ards and 
the head pointing to the south, the corpse is to be laid there¬ 
on wdth the face upw^ards. A son, brother or other relative, or 
in thdr absence whoever takes the lead^ should next address 
the corpse to give up its old clothing, and dress it in a new 
suit, f The body is then covered with a piece of unblcarrhed^ 
uncut doth, having fringes on both sides i the operation be¬ 
ing performed while repeating a mantra, } Then, wrapping 
it in its bedding or mat, tt is to be bomo on its cot to the place 
of cremation* The removal according to some authoritici;, 
should be made by aged slaves; according to others on a cart 
drawm by tivo bullocks* The mantra for the purposop saysp “I 

* ^nd-e ^ppendijs tc tilts 
t Tht EnantfiL for tlic imipase say? r— 

tiiVitX ^ ll trgBWrifr - 

w^ur N n ^ n 

** GSve Up UiE cliiUi thou hiiBi hltb^tlo wem j feEncmbci tht [ihLi purla 
thou bau pcifunucd, the {lu Bmhnui^S thou Hq^ gkven) and tlicKB 
(ylfts ihcHU hMlfiff^d OT3 thy Wcitdi,” 

I Tfirir 11 ^ n 

■♦This cScUh coiner lo ihte fiisl/' 
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!iarne-^-'j these two bullocks to the cart, for the convej^aiice of 
your life* whereby you may repair to the region of Varna— 
to the place where tJie v'irtuous resort/'* clearly indicating 
that the most ancient custom was, to employ a cart and not 
men. AsValdyana suggests one bullock. Anyhow, the 
ancient Sutrakdra^i evince none of the repugnance to the 
employment of S'udras for the removal of tlie corpse of a 
lirahman, which the modern Smdrthas entertain on llic sub¬ 
ject, According to the latter, none but the kith and kin 
of the dead should perform tJiis duty, and the touch of 
other than men pf one^s own caste is pollution which 
can be atoned for onl}' by the pGrfurmance of an cxpiatoiy 
eexemonj^f Sir Cecil Bcadon^ the late Licutenant- 

^ I ntw 

aT^fu M e II 

+ Thk pnejuitice iHrit lUEUiifcstjQj Itself, thou^li in a mitiffilflil furrn^ rn itiL- 
Ume &r Miimi's when li Is said, Lei m klcifitwin, whibiL anj' of hh nwn 

clauf H si Jaandi Cimic ei dcceiiAeij Ediliinaji la be comeil Qiil by a S^iidra ; b\u^ 
Lhe- fujiijral titc,. paUtltcd by the Euilcb of □ sfirvilt ittmii obstrildii his pss&sjgis: to 
heaven.'^ Chip, V,, ver, 104. The faUawing ms iubsoqLitDt riuiharitiest— . 

I iijf f5"aTfff=rT I 1 ^r^T- 

^ I \ *y^finiT^TiarT 

I ti\=i 71 ^ TT^tfv *r'^*rr trTffl'Tf ^wj { 

=®^»T ^ ,fT«r=^?r 1 

ffT<5 1 aisnsf w I vm I iiji 

rMRTfi*! I I 

“The tHnee-twrfi fd!cfid|| sboilTcI Ool be icmovcil tiy a SViJrar of a S'iiilra' 
(dcml] by fl I'WEiio^bani |KtEH!ilL — P’iiAni^, 

“WTiotFcr Cflmrbcg fire, gTAM, WiKhI, and ghi tn be brod^bt by a S'^ln 
{ihociLiL fujrranii an n-plaloty riEr).— yaatij, t ihflU nilW r^ralc Ed yoo ihc luode 
ii»f pUiibcalian SH oninin^d by Many, rrocij Iby poiliiliaii cansetf tty n dog, ±i'udrti| 
jin milcawi, iftil the titffi, ilyitlg in Ebe house of a lJrihn;u.^i T'Wl night* for i i^Cfg, 
sk maniili Tor A S'uLinE, twice IhjlE lime foraa oaEc^ajE, iinJ twke: ihut Tor the low. 
The: biJ44C liv rLpfbilkcEi iia ih-C liE Hk jowuU i^yii M?41 U-i IriAiirtmitritiu 
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(ioverT^Of of Bengal, proposed the removal of the Hindu 
dead of Calcutta by the Mutiah Raihvay ty Gariiih, the 
strongest opposition was offered by the people, an the ground 
that it would involve a most sedous pollution and loss of caste, 
to allow a corpse to be touchcLi by other than its own castc- 
men* They quoted a number of texts in support of their 
opinion, Including those given above, and had no doubt 
cujftom—a greater authority than written laws— to plead in 
their favour ; but the most revered and most ancient of their 
S^astras was opposed to them, for It recommended for the 
Brahman dead a bullock cart as the most fitting conveyance, 
and a S udra slave as !ts substi tute. 

Among the Greeks the corpse was generally carried by 
the relations and friends. The Romans relegated the task of 
carriage to the nearest relatives and to slaves liberated by the 
last will of the deceased. 

The road from the house to the burning-ground used to 
be divided into three stages, and at the end of each, the pro¬ 
cession used to halt, deposit the body on its cot on the ground, 
and address a mantra. As'valayana says nothing about the 
division of the road into stages, nor of the mantras to be 
repeated, but recommends the procession to be headed by 
the eldest member of the family. The first mantra in the 
Aranyaka runs as follows ; " Fusha, u'ho knot's the road well, 
has well-toined animals, to carry you, and is the protector 
of regions, is bearing you away hence ; may he translate you 
hence to Uie region of the manes. May Agni, who knows 
..what is meet for you, bear you a way."* The commentator. 

A hc\A^ bfiMTiiei. jwnfteil in diice iky* aftcf Uic dnth or ;i BciTinian ; the 
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in explaining the term wtll-traine*! aiiimab, 

attempts to include in the text the slaves recommended by 
the Sotrakiras by Uie remark " the human bearers are tivo- 
footed animals, and the two bullocks Fnur-footecl animals :" 
vdhaktih inannshyAk di'iftdt-pasavtxh amdvAhtm (hatuspdtpas «» 
The second and tlie third mantras are, in substance, very 
much like the first, and call for no remark • 

A most important member of the funei^ procession wah 
an animal called auustaraHt or tdjiigixvi. An old cow was re¬ 
commended as the most appropriate, next a black one, next 
a bkick-eyed one, next one with black hairs, and lastly one 
with black hoofs. If none of these was available, a black 
tender-hoofed goat was substituted. .4s'valayaiia recom- 
mends an animal of one colour, or a black kid, and says 
that It should be brought with a rope tied to the near fore¬ 
foot. The animal is to be brought with the mantra, “ Protec¬ 
tor of regions, tliis is an offering for thce.''+ An oblation is 
to be poured on the fire in connexion with this offering with 
the idd or cfiamasa spoon, sa}nng, “ May this pr(j\-c acce[>- 
table to wcaltliy Agnt.'‘J 

According to the Sutrajfamsp tlie cow should be sacrificd, 
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but should any accident happen at the time of the sacrifice, 
the fore left foot is to be broken, and the tvound being dressetl 
with dust, tlie animal ii* to be set free. The mantra for the 
sacrifice says: " Companion of the dead, we have removed 
the,sins of the dead by thee; so that no sin or decrepitude 
may approach us,"* The address after the immolation runs 
thus; ‘'Companion of the dead, we have made thy life inert* 
thou attaincst the earth fay thy body, and the region of the 
manes by thy life. Pardon us and our children in this vvorJd.”'t 
A third address to the cow follows when her bodi* is being 
rlusted: it is to this effect—**0 dear one, say not that I am so 
killed, for thou art a goddess and virtuous, going to the region 
of tite manes, travelling by the adorabte skj': keep us well 
supplied with milk in tills and in the future u’orld"* 

The Greeks did not carr)* “a companion of the dead" In 
their funeral processions| but they sacrificed several animals 
around the pyre, 

If it be necessary to let loose the coiv, she is to be made 
to walk thrice round the pjTc, while the leader repeats a 
mantra each time, then sanctified by another which simply 
says, "Mayest thou be a source of satisfaction by tliy milk to 
those w*ho are living ^in my family), and those who arc dead, 
and those who are just born, as well as tliose who may be 
burn hereafter,and. lastly, let loose with the words, ThU 
cow* is the mother of the Rudras, tlie daughter of the Vasus, 
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the sister of the Adityas, and the pivot of our happiness, 
ihcrcForc I solemnly say unto all wise men, kill not this 
sacred harmless cow. Let her drink water and eat grass. 
Om ! I let her loose."* 

Tlte next operations arc to dig a trench, arrange fuel 
thereon, wash, shave, and pare the nails of, the corpse, and 
place it on the pyre along with the widow of the deceased, 
'riiey were probably performed without the aid of any 
mantra, for the Aratiyaka docs not altndc to them. The. 
trench, according to iWvalayana, should be twelve fingers 
deep, fi\'e spans'!" w'ide, and as long as the corpse with it^ 
Iiands uplifted. The corpse, in the opinion of some, .should 
be diseoibow’elled, and the cavitj' filled with ghi—a remi¬ 
niscence, probably, of some primitive process of embalming. 
When placed on the pyre, it should ha^t; in its hands, 
if a Brahman, a hit of gold, if a Kshatryia a bow, if 
a Vais’j'a. a jewel. The wife should lie down on the left 
side of the corpse according to Baudhiiyana and Saj^mna. 
As'valdyana recommends that she .‘ihould be placed near the 
head on the north side. The chief mourner, or he who is to 
set fire to the pjiwe, should then address the dead saying, "O 
mortal, this woman, (j'our wife), wishing to be joined to you 
in a future world, (//V, to obtain the Pali 1 oka. Or the region of 
husbands) is lying by thy corpse; she has al%rays observed 
the duties of a faithful wife; grant her your permission to 
abide in this world, and relinquish your wealth to your desecn- 
dants.”J A younger brother of the dead, or a disciple, or a 
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sei^’aiit, should then proceed to the pyre, hold the left hand 
of the vioman, and ask her to come avvaj’, saying, “ Rise up, 
woman, Uiou llcst by the side of the lifeless ; come to the 
world of the living, away from thy hushand, and become the 
wife of him who holds thy hand and is wilting to marry 
thee."* In a subsequent mantra, she is to be asked to bring 
away the bit of gold abo\^ alluded to, from the hand of the 
corpse. The words for the purpose are—“ For the promo' 
tion of thy wcaltii, and glory as a Brahman woman, and 
beauty and power, take the gold from the hand of tlie dead, 
fand abide) In this (region) ; wt (shail dwell) here ^vcll- 
scm'ed and prospering, and overcoming all presumptuous 
assail an t5."t The scholiast of iW\'iJayana says the remover of 
the w'idow, and not the tvidow, herself should take the gold. 
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anil ihiit in tbc event of his being a slave, this and the two 
jDreceiiing mantras should be repeated by the chief mourner, 
and Wil-son and Max MiiMcr take it in the same sense; but 
Saj-ana's comment is opposed to this interpretation,* The 
words to be addressed to a Kshatriya or a Vais'ya woman, 
are the same, the words andyirt'r/being respectively sub¬ 
stituted fot and fLi'/ittinjfii sjid I Vtif'yit respectively for 
Hrdhmafiu. Under any cifcumstance the removal of llic 
widow and of the articles is completed. The Aranj'uka con¬ 
templates no alternative, and the Siitrakiras are silent on the 
subject, shelving clearly that when the Aranyaka ivas compiled, 
tile inhuman practice of burning the living wife with her dead 
husband, had not obtained currency in the country’, and as we 
know from the writings of Greek authors that the Sati rite 
had formed an important part of Uin Hindu funeral ceremony 
three centuries befisre Christ, and at least four centuries before 
til at the Rdmayana and Uie Mahubhirata, alluded to it, it 
may be presumed that tmr text dates from at least eight cen¬ 
turies before the Christian era. The allusions in the Rami- 
yana anil the Mahabharata may, possibly, be interpolations, 
and if so, the Aranyaka may be a ceiituiy or two later, but 
that it was compiled long before the advent of Alexander iu 
India, and that HaudliAyana doiirished before Bharadvaja and 
Kdtyayana cannot be questioned. 

The gold put in the hand was emblematic of the vvcaltli 
of the dead, which the living took from him. In the modem 
ritual seven bits of gold are recommended for the eyes, ears, 
nostrils and the mouth, bell-metal being substituted when gold 
is not available. The Greeks put an obelus in the mouth of 
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the corpiic, and looked upon it as the femaf^c (muAoi% Sutirr^) for 
Charon. Similarly the Chinese place a bit of silver in tlie 
mouth of the corpse to enable tlic traveller to pay the toll to 
heaven. As the Hindus recognise the CKistenee of a river 
{\'aitarani) in the nay to another .sphere, and this has tt> be 
crossed with great difficulty, it is possible that tlic original 
idea for the placing of the gold in the hand was ferriage, 
which was subsequently changed to emblematic inheritance. 

The sacrificial vessels which the defunct used to employ 
in his ceremonial rites, are now to be placed on the different 
parts of his body; the ^4^af-/tiftrn-/tat<auf, filled u'ith butter 
and curds, on the mouth ; the /ruva spoon, broken into two, 
on the nostrils; two bits of gold or the butter spoon, f ) 

broken into tivo. on the ey es ; the pnisitra^/iarana^ broken 
into two, on the cars j the pot, broken into fragments, 

on the head ; a pot-sherd on the forehead ; and, the e/mwasit 
spoon on the head. The mantra for the purpose consists of 
a prayer to Agni not to injure the thamaia spoon.* As vala- 
yana arranges the sacrificial vessels differently; he places the 
juhft on the right liand, the npabhtit on the left hand, the 
spitya, sacrificial knife, on the right side, the Astiih&tra-kavani 
on the left side, thc^/iifi'ifrt on tlie teeth, the ktipdlas on tlic 
head, the dhruvd on the breast, the iruva on the nostrils, the 
prdsitra-ftamva on the nostrils, the fhamasa and the pdtri on 
the belly, the sami on the genitals, the pestle and mortar on 
the lower part of the thighs, the amni on the upper part of 
the thighs, the s&rp.\ on the feet, and other vessels on the body 
as convenient. He says, further, that tlie fat of the slaugh- 
tered cow should be placed on the head and on the eyes u itii 
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the mantra Agnli &C.*" and her kidneys on the hands with 
the mantra '"Atip" &c,, her heart an the cardiac rogionp and her 
flesh and organs on other parts of the body J and tliat in the 
event of the cow being let loose, imitations other organs made 
with rice and barley mealp should be placed on tJic parts men¬ 
tioned ; the fat being replaced by cakes. The Aranyakasays 
nothing about these ofTeringSp nor recogni:sos any substitute. 
Possibly Haudhayana and Bharadvaja have provided for them ; 
but 1 liace not the necessary MSS. at hand to ascertain it. 
The Aranyaka, after aminging the sacrificial vesselsp gives the 
mantra for covering the corpse with the raw hide of the cow, 
which i^hould be entire with headp hair and feet, the hairy side 
being kept uppermost. The mantra for the purpose is ad- 
dressed to the hide ; " Cuirass, carefully protect this body from 
the light of Agiii; envelope it with thy thick fat and marrow; 
holding tl^is impudent Agni. desirous of seeing and consum¬ 
ing it by his vigour, allow him not to go astray.^** 

Both the early Greeks and the Romans burned the arms 
of their heroes along with their bodies. 

The pile is now ready to be lighted, and a fire should be 
applied to it with the prayer i Agni* consume not this body 
to cinders ; nor give it pain ; nor scatter around its skin or 
limbs! Ojatavcdajip when the body is fairly burnt, convey 
the spirit to its ancestor.s/'f A second prayer to the same 
divinity" is due when the fire b in full blaze, but its purport is 
not very different. It is followed by an address to the organs 
of the dead. It says, " May thy organ of vision proceed to the 
sun : may thy vital air merge in the atmosphere ; mayest thou 
proceed, according to thy virtuous deeds, to heaven, or earth, 
or the region of watcr^ whichever place is beneficial to thee ; 
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thou there, provtilccl with food, exist in corporeal 
existence,’’* 

If instead of a cow, a goat is brought with the corpse, it 
is to be tied w*llh a weak string iiciir the fire, so that it maj' 
break Its bond and escape. The chief mourner should then 
offer twelve oblations to the fire with a spoon made of palis'a 
wood, for which tlic Aranyaka supplies the necessary' in an tnu;. 
Nine praj'ers nest follow, of which the first four are addreissed 
to Agni, the fifth to Yama, the sixtli to the messengers of 
death, and the last tliree for a good region for the deceased. 
The one addressed to Yama describes him as having two 
clogs for warders at his gate. " King Yama, place this 
spirit under the care of thy two four-eyed dogs, which guard 
the roads and 3’our mansion, and whom men avoid ; keep it in 
case, and free from disease.' t 'fhe dogs are the olTspring of 
Sanund ; long-snouted, self-satisfied, and exceedingly power¬ 
ful ; they are the messengers of Yama and roam about in 
search of men. The last three prayers I shall give entire, ** i, 
Some purify the Soma juice; otliers worship with darificit but¬ 
ler ; others again follow true knowledge (ntaU/tn iu 

quest of felicity; may this spirit attain the same frewardj. 
2. May the reward of those who fight in the battle-field, and 
of heroes %vho sacrifice their lives, and of virtuous men who 
grant a thousand gifts, await this spirit. 3. Ma)' the reward of 
those who in penance pass a blameless life, and of thme who 
arc gone to heaven by their penance, and of those who 
have performed most rigorous austerities, await this spirit"* 

After this, leaving the funeral pyre to smoulder, the 
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chit^f mourner cxcaxates three trenches to tlic north of the 
pyre, arid, hrttrigthcm nnth pebbles and ^nd, fills them ndth 
water brought in an odd number of jars. The people who 
followed ihc proccission are then requested to purify them- 
.selves by bathing in them ; which being donc^ a yoke is put 
up wnth three palas'a branches, stuck in tlie ground, and tied 
at the lop ivitl\ a piece of weak string, and they are mnade 
to pass under !t. The chief mourner passes last, and then, 
plucking out the yoke, oFcrs a prayer to the sun. There¬ 
upon, the party proceed to the nearest stream, and, \rithout 
looking at each otlier, purify themselves b)" baChing^ and a 
prayer to Frajapati. As'valayana says nothing of the three 
trenches, but takes the people at once to the river to bathci 
where ''they immerse themselves, and on rising throw a 
handful of water into the air while they pronounce the 
name of the decea-sed^ and tlial of liis ramily. They then 
get out of the w'ater, put on dry clothes, and after once 
u'ringing tJiose that they had on before, they spread them 
out towards the norths and &U down there themselves till the 
stara are seen* * Then the young ones walk first, and the old 
ones last, and when they arrhne at their Jiome^ they touchy b)- 
way of purifying themselves, "the stone, the fire, cow-dung, 
grain, (tila seed,) oil and water before they step inj* This 
part of the ceremony and the mourning which follows, liave 
been described by Manu, Yajoa^^lkya and others, and need 
not be further noticed. The Aranyaka Ls entirely silent on 
the subject. 

For the ceremony of buriah the first operation is, the col¬ 
lection of the half-burnt hones* This should be done accord- 
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ing to AjiValiyana on the l ith, 13th or 15th day of the wane; 

Ifeiidhiiyina enjoins the 3rd, Sih or 7th from the day of cre¬ 
mation. The dates trillyd, and S 47 jf£iiml are ifivcn 

in the feminine gender in the text, and cannot imply day, a.s 
m ordinaiy^ acceptance they indicate the a^e of the moon. 
As the ccremonses, however, of the tenth day are given in a 
subscciiient part of the warky and the noticed above 

names days^ it ia probable^ that the morning of the 3rd, 3th 
or jth day is mcant^ the ellipse in the sutra being: supplied by 
the word /iM in the sense of a day. The fir^t act h to 
sprinkle milk and water on the cinders, and to strike on tlie 
heap with an udtimbara staFTto separate thebones.* This h 
done ivhile repeating five mantras. The cinders are then 
collected and thrown towards t!ic south side+ leaving the 
bones behind. Three oblations are next ofifered to AgnJ with 
a -fWiTw spoon. Thereupon the senior wife h to tome for¬ 
ward, and, with two bits of red and blue strings to which a 
stone IS tied, to draw out the bones mth her left hand, saying. 
Arise hence, and a=5sume a (new) shape. Leave none of 
yoor memberj^ or your body behind. Repair to whichever 
place } ou wish ; may SavHta establish you there. This is one 
of your bones, be jotned with the third (other bones) in 
glor)': having joined all the bones be handsome in person ; 
be beloved of die gods in a noble place.^f The bone^ should 
then be washed and deposited in an um, or tied up in a piece 
of black antelope skin. The urn or bundle is then to be 
hung from the branch of a sam! or palds^a tree. Should the 
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bones belong to a persofi who had perforrned ^ Sotna sacri¬ 
fice, they should be burnt again; otherwise they should be 
buried, For die latter purpose^ an urn is absolutely ncces- 
.sar)% and after placing the bones into it, it should be filled 
up With curds mixed with honey, and then covered over with 
grass, .=l5'vali3"ana recommends an um with a spout for 
females, and one withijut it for males. Two mantras are 
given, one for iioiiring die mixture, and the other to be ad¬ 
dressed to Its droppings. 

The rtiatedal used for mating the um is nowhere men¬ 
tioned, but from ancienl remains it is evident that, for thu 
bulk of the people, and in early timesH terra cotta was the ma¬ 
terial usedt but for kings and other men of consequence soap¬ 
stone, marble, gold and silver were freely used, as the case 
among the liuddhists, as also among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, 

Subsequently a proper place having been selected, a 
funeral procession should proceed to it in Uie mornings and 
the chief mourner should begin the operations of the day by 
sweeping the spot with a piece of leather^ or a broom of 
palas'a or sami wood. Then, yoking a pair of bullocks to a 
plough, he should dig six furrows running from east to w'est, 
and, saluting them wdth a mantra, deposit the urn in the 
central furrow. The bullocks should now be let loose b)- the 
south side, and water sprinkled over the place wnth an udtuTi- 
bara branch, or from ajar. The covering of the urn is then 
removed, some aromatic herbs, saniufs/i^d/ji arc put into the 
urn, and tlic urn is subsequently''closed w ith pebbles and sand ; 
each of the operations being performed while repeating an 
appropriate mantra, A mantra should, likewise^ be pro¬ 
nounced for every one oftlic operations vvhicb follow'^and these 
include, I St, the putting of bricks around the urn ; 2nd, the 
throwing thereon some sesamum seed and fried barky : jrvh 
placing some butter on an unbaked plate uii the south side [ 
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4th, ipreaftirtg tl’iere snme darblia I 5tli. s^Jrmunding the 
tumulus with a palisade of palas'a branches ; and 6th, crown¬ 
ing the w^holc by sticking on the tap a lowering head of the 
Hiitii reed— hithr. The operatar then anoints lus 
body with old gbi^ and, without looking at the urn, places it 
on the spread grass, invokes the manes, wipes the urn with a 
bit of old rag, sprinkles some w ater with nn udumbara branchy 
or from a jar, having covered his own person with an old 
cloth, and then buries the um with bricks laid over it* 

Some cham tice is then cooked, sanctified by a mantra, 
and while the chief moumcr repeats five others^ is put on the 
five sides of the urn. Sesamum seed ai\d barley arc now 
scattered around, some herbs put on the mound, and more 
bricks added. Water should subsequently be sprinkled on tlie 
place, a prayer should be addressed to the godSp a branch of 
the varuna tree and a lot of brick-bat^ a 'sami branch and some 
barley, shuuld be placed on the mound, and the dead be in¬ 
voked to translate himself to w'hichever region he likes. " Go 
to the earth, go to the void above, go to the sky^ go to the 
quarters, go to heaven t gOj tu heaven, go to the quarters, 
go to the sky, go to the void above, go to the earthy or go to 
the \vaterSi wherever, embodied, thou causit live with the good 
and in peace.”* 

A few' holers being now' dug round the mound, the cere¬ 
mony of burial is completed. The operations, it will bo seen, 
tliough oft-repeated and tedious, arc of the simplest kind 
possible; the prayer.s are throughout atldrosscd For the sen¬ 
suous enjoyment and ease of the dead, and nowhere is 
any indication given of a desire for spiritual benefit, libera¬ 
tion from the w heel of transmigration, sah aticjn, or beatitude. 
Even sin is lightly looked tipon, and the pray er for redemp- 
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tion from It, is slight arid CMual. The whole ceremony is of 
the most primitive t)'pe, and besfjeaks an epoch of remote 

The last ceremony I have to notice h called 
or rites for the well-being of the hviiig,. It should be perrornt* 
cd on the mofnitig following the ninth night after deaths i f., 
on the tenth day* This is either an addition to, or a subs¬ 
titute fcn the shaving and paring of nails and bathing, which 
axfi enjoined by medieval and modem Smritikiraia and are 
stHl cnrrcnL As'valaj'ana recommends that this should bo 
performed on the buiTiing-ground on the i5tliof the wanc^ 
i. on the day of l 3 ie new moon. But our text fix^^s tlio 
day, and leaves it optional udtli the mourners to select any 
place out of a town whether it be a burning ground or not, 
that may be convenient. The relatix es by blood, both male 
and female, having assembled, a fire should be lighted, and 
they should be requested to sit down on a bullock-hide of 
a red colour spread on the ground, with its neck-side facing 
the eaiit, and its hairs directed towards the north. The 
request should be made in the following words: "Ascend 
oTt thLi life-giving (skin), as you wish to live to a decrepit 
old age. According to your seniority attempt carefully to 
abide on iL May the well-barn and well-adotncd fire of 
this ceremony bestow long life on you, Kven a3 days follow 
daj’^s, and seasons are attached to seasons—even as the 
young forsake not their elders—maj' Dhatd so prolong the 
life of these (peopk) according to their age,”* 

The assembly being thereupon seated, the chief mourner 
offers four oblations to tlie fire with a spoon made of varuna 
wood. The relatives then rise up, and placing ibemseives on 

ircg H Compare 6 p. tzj. 

trtf^ niiTi l =r 

oTfTi^TnrrflTrf vfi? 11 Compare v. s p. 1 = 3 . 
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the north or the fire, and facing the cast, rccitc a mantra, 
white touching a red bull. The women are then requested 
to put on coUj'rium with these words—*- Let these women, 
who arc not widowed, who have good husbands, apply the 
collyriou* butter to their ej-^es; without tears, w’ithout 
disease, worthy of every attention, let these wives enter 
the house first.”* The coll)'rium should be made of a 
fiubstance called imiktituda, which is brought from the 
Trikakut or triple-humped peak of the Ilimdlaya, mcaniTig 
evidently the sulpburet of antimony or surmi of the 
Indian bazars. It should be applied with the three ceiitral 
unexpanded leaves of the ku»a grass, which arc thin, pliant, 
and pointed, like a camel hair brush, and answer the purpose 
better than the iron or stone style or bodkin which up- 
country women now use. The leaves being aftenvards 
thrown away on a bundle of that grass, while repeating a 
mantra, the party proceed towards the east, leading the bull 
.ind saying: ” These men, forsaking the dead, arc returning. 
This day we invoke the gods for our good, for success over 
enemies, and for our merriment. We proceed eastward, 
having wdl sustained long lives.”f 

The last of the parlj-, who is the chief mourner, should then 
recite another mantra, and with a sami branch efface the foot¬ 
marks of the bull that precedes the party. On the departure 
of the last man. the Adhvar>'U should place a circle of stones 
behind him as a wall to prevent death overtaking those that 
have gone forward, praying—” 1 place this circle (of stones) 
for the living; may w'e and others not go beyond it in 

t ahrr ft | TTTi^tnimT 

^irk TUTU ?rra)u || Compare v. 7, p 113. 

Tills fftTHTt m ttw occQfW tk tittle befetre Uie uim ahgtit ihc aji^tlica- 

Ikra of tliE rollyrimn. 1 hai; t dSijilnciHl ii fof i IIk iidiif of ^onskticiicy. 
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mill-life : may wc all live a hundred autumns, driving death 
away by this bill:'* The party then repair to tlie Ijousc 
of the chief mourner and feast on kid and barky, cooked 
for the purpose. Separate mantras arc given for die eating 
of the two articles. The meal will remind the classical reader 
of the Roman fmcc tiwstidiaki which took place on the 
nth day after burial or cremation. The Greeks hdd Uie feast 
immediately after the cremation, and at that the sumiws 
extolled the worth of the deceased ( nam tmnUn nefai habc- 
bainr) Tlie Eg}T>tians had the cloge before the burial. 

Tbe most important of all the mantras above quoted 
is the one which is intended as a direction to women to put 
on collyrium. It was first translated by Colebrooke, m i 795 . 
as “ the only Vaidik authonty for the nte of Sati. Before 
him the compiler of the twenty-eight Tattvas had quoted 
it for the same purpose, and no doubt thousands over thou- 
sands of deluded women, in the moment of their greatest 
grief, have been sent to the blazing pyre with this miserable 
passport to heaven. Dr. Wilson was the first to in 

1856. in a paper published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Vol. XVI. pp. 201 f). that “ it had reference to 
some procession, one possibly accompanying the corpse, but 
had nothing whatever to do with consigning live females to 
the fire and, for a guess, it was as close as it well could te. 
The late Sir Rdji Radhikanta Deva i\wote a reply to this 
paper in 1S58. and in 1867. in a foot-note about tbrec times 
larger than the paper to which it is altaclied. a ivnter, m the 
same periodical. (Vol. II. N. S., pp. 1S4-191.) entered into 
an elaborate, verbal and puncUlious criticism, but the ceremony 
for which the stanza was intended, or to which it was applied, 
was left undetermined. In Riji Ridhikanta’s letter to 
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Dr. Wiitjon, a quotation given from the Sijtras of Uha- 
raJraja which gave the real clue to it, but none noticed !t 
at the time. The true bearing Ls now made manifest, for* 
1 belivc, few will venture to question the authority of Bau- 
dhayana in such a matter. His words are— a/AiriM/t 
ayanc s^Fy^isAd samfKidmnfi: ""Now these women smear 
their eyes with butter.' ' Bbaradvaja says^ sirindm a^alisAu 
StjmjfdldniiVtifitTyiitfnmndri^^^ '" For placing of the sampita 
in the hands of the women the mantra hfid ndri/i^ Stc.” 
According to As'valiyanaT the verse should be repeated by 
the chief mourner when looking at the women after they 
have applied the coUyrium : ii/td Ndrfm^idd/iavdA supatnin* 
tpatijd/id This difference is due evidimtly to the 

autl^ors belonging to difTerent sikb^. Anyhow, it is abun¬ 
dantly clear that the verse was not intended to recommend 
self-immolation^ but to be addressed to female mourners^ 
wives of kinsmen, having their husbands living, not the widow, 
to put on collyKum, or to look at them after the operation. 
The says, ia/ak s&mfiiUapditarUiiiidva sabAijtri^ 

Aastnndnt siimpd£am az^aimyntif “then taking the 

sampatapatra he places it on the hands of the women who 
have husbands, with llie mantra imd/t^ 

The reading of the stanza appears differently in different re¬ 
censions. According to Raghunandana, as given in the Seram- 
pur edition of his works, and m my MSS. it is a^ follows : _ 

sritfiKf^Ti: »iKwt ) 

Colcbmokc'd iiiersiaii, apparently taken down from hear- 
say, ha^— 

iiqt »nrX^^^TTf vnarr 

I'rofcs^ior Wilson’s reading, quoted from the tenth Maij- 
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riala of the Rig V'eda, differi materially from thcs« : aa given 
on page 124, it runs thus ; 

Dr. Max Mtillcr accepts this reading, correcting only 
sutatnai^ffta/iii/ into rurttfuti rf tp/i(tittit. Onr text, as quoted 
on page 146, and founded upon six manuscripts and the 
concurrent testimony of the Sutrakdra.s, differs in one impor¬ 
tant particular. It replaces the last ivord of the first line, 
sMvi/aNtu, usually translated " let them enter,'’ by 

“ let them smear." It changes also sura/zid "ivcll 
ornamented,’' into fwr'^tw “ well-served" or worthy of every 
attention. 

With such differences in the tc.xt, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that the English renderings which have been, from 
time to time, published, should be markedly different. Cote- 
brookc was the first to take the stanza in hand, and he 
translated it into—Om. Let these women, not to be wT- 
dow'ed, good wives, adorned with coUyrium, holding clarified 
butter, consign themselves to fire. Immortal, not childless, 
npr hiisbandlcs-^. well adorned with gems, let them pass into 
fire, whose original iS water."* Ward, Macnaughlcn, Rima- 
mohana Raya and others have adopted this reading, and 
given translations more or less different from each other. 
Hut as the reading itself has not yet been traced to any 
authentic MSS. of the Vedas, it may be dismissed without 
further notice. 

Wilson’s translation runs thus ; " May ihc-se women, who 
arc not widows, who have good husbands, who are mothers 
enter with unguents and clarified butter: without tears 
without sorrow, let them first go up into the dwelling,‘'‘f' Max 
Muller's rendering is nearly the same. He writes— 


* Ai. tiucarchH. IV, tc aJjj. 


t Juurliiil R. iVii. ike., SVI, p, Xi3- 
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Ea ireteii oin die Frau'd, mit Oel und buUer, 

Nicht Wit wen aie, ndn, Btok auf edle Miinner. 

Die Mutter tjehn zucrst hinauf ziii Scatte, 

In fichunem Schiuuck und ohne Leid und Thninen,* 

The tvritcr of the foot-note tibnve alluded to, adopts 
Mas Miiller's reading, btit attempts to improve upon his 
translation by the fo!lowingLet tJicse women, unwidow- 
cd, having good husbands, ami with anointing butter on f/uir 
ejes, enter t/air /mmes. Let the mothers, untcarful, unm iser- 
able, possessed of excellent wealth, go up to the house first,” 
JIc adds ” I hav’C here followed Sayana, save in not rendering 
itT by “ approach, ' What is meant by 

Siyana’s " house," is not chvious,-f- 

The most material error in the above translations is due 
to Sayana. That great commentator, when he took up the 
Rig Veda, depended more upon the lexicographic meanings 
of words than upon the relation of the mantras to the cere¬ 
monials of the Yajur Veda, and hence many dtscrepancies 
are to be met with between his interpretations and those of 
the ancient Siltrakuras, and sometimes in his own interpre¬ 
tations of the same verse in the Rig. the Yajiir and the Sama 

Vedas, Nowhere is this more prominently apparent than in 

his comraentry on the ."ftanaa under notice, in the Rig and the 
Vajilr Vedas, Wlien he met with it in the former, he wrote: 

^*TT wnfmfK . ^sftwTT! V9l ttfn: WPsWitufaiiT? 

Tfsw: I 

er«ftfr 

vFketg ffwi 

iTT wt I , 

W! a=rsi^ ntvh „ 

«T?TT^ WTlT’^ig I 
"Tw wfFtni % 


Eatid^ IX^ i\ XXV. 
II li p. 185™ 


t Jgmmal R. j, g 
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Subsequently, with the light of BaudhnycUia, Rharad- 
vija and Hiranyakes'i he perceived the true bearing of the 
stanza, and then interpreted it tlius: — 

Karris,iTrita-- 

Tjfi^^gST: ^afWi 

I ' ^tf^^TTE, 

^rnri!, 

’pnVw=^ 

TJial the last is the mp^t consistent rendering may be 
accepted ivithout hcsitaiion. 

Tlie meaning of tlie stanza, svotd for word, iiTomld be mti^A 
thef^" tfdrf/i, irrefrnlar plural nominative of ftdri\ "women" 
alluding to the 1 adieus of Uie kinsmen who have assembled at 
the ceremony ; tlie regular formi Is ?i4rjaA, The women Imve 
for predicates^ tnfidA^pdA “not widows,” or '^unwidowed" and 
“ having good husbands," f jupijtiJ, Those who apply 
the staiua to concremation explain the first word by “not to 
be widowed," a fneaning ivhich It cannot be made to bear, 
there bemg neither any rule nor analogy to support It. i he 
next wordi. Is an adjective qualifying sar/risAat. both 

in the instrumental case^ meaning ^^ with coltyrious butter/ 
The V'Crb nccessat^* for these elements should be one which 
means appl)']ng or smearing, and this is what ive have in 
s^tmmrisi^Hldm, “ let smear " from the root mrj/ ^ to smear.'^ 
The ^ig Vedk reading from the root vis' ^^to 

enter/ can have no relation to tlie Instrumental, except as 
entering with the butter applied to the eyCp in which 
the ordinary' plan would he to convert the two words in the 
Instrumental case Into one epithctt sen'ing as an adjective 
to the nominative^ women. 

It iSj therefore, probable that the toot z*is had, in ancient 
times* the meaning oF decorating or pulling as w'e have 
notv the same root uscxl to indicate ^ dressing/ vi^sn whence 
T'CjVff a w^oman w'ho lives by her dress,^— a harlot* ’V d^aka 
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adopts this meaning u'hen he inclucles among the verbs 

for ornamentation, A-dmilanna, Sayana, not perceivnng this 
when he commented on the Rig Veda, took the word in its 
ordinal)’ signification, and so interpreted the stanza as to 
make the women first enter their own houses— sa^i&dn 
antu, and subsequently the house of the chief mouitier; 
in so doing he had to supply what he supposed was an clUpiie! 
and thereby entirely to mislead his readers. The new reading 

of the word in the Amn)’aka now leaves no doubt on the 
subject* 

The words of the second line tearless," 

OHantiviffi, '• diseaselcss" or free from pain cither of body or 
mind, (it has been loosely rendered in one of the above quo- 
ations by "not miserable,"J rr/j'cprf// ■‘well sensed," all refer 
to, and are epithets of, Jaanyak " \vives," which follows. In 
the Rig Veda the last epithet is changed to suratHdIi “ well 
tomamented" without in any way altering the construction 
The verb is dr^hantu, "let ascend" or " proceed." and agrees 

with the nominative/a/;ajwA.'‘wives." The dath^e isrWw 

to house in the singular, the house of the chief mourner’ 
where they are to partake of a feast, and not that of the 
finales. The last word agrt, " finst or foremost,' is an 

adverb qualifying the verb dtohmtiu. the female mourners 
preceding the men. 

The words auja,una mrphbd have confounded all the 
European translators. Wilson has rendered them into Z 
^ents and butter," and Max Midler into "oel und L"' 
One has dropt the word used only '• butter " L 

IS particular m reminding his readers that he has followed 
Siiyana, but his assurance must be ^ 

ro, .H. onSlZ,:! 

dfisM -nsth butter for making cnll. rinr" 

coIMnnJThanttl 
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have rcnderctl, collyftans butter/' or collyniiiri made 

of butter, the other element of the unguent being, as stated 
in a subsequent matitrcL, a mineral of the name of 
whjcli I guess to be sulphuret of antimony or The 

object of the mantra is to prohibit the use of the ordinary 
collyrium, ^vliich is diflTefently made* The Usual practice to 
this day Li to smear a little butter or oil in the bo\r1 of a 
spooUp and to hold it over an oJ] tamp, so that a quantity 
nf lamp-black may be deposited on It, and when the two are 
mixed together n-ith the fingers, they constitute the collyriiirti* 
The sulphuret is still used in the North-West Provinces. 

The second mantra to which I wish to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the reader is the one with Avhich a brother, student, 
or servant of the deceased is to remove the widow from the 
pyre; Inasmuch as it clearly shows that the widow at the 
time was not burnt, but taken to abide in the land of the livingp 
and to marrj^p if she liked* That the remD\=al was positive 
and final, and not nominal, is evident from the rules of the 
Sutrakdras. Baudhayana says, ** He who approaches her 
should, holding her by the left hand, take her up:" /itrl firafi- 
siKje This is done after 

obtaining the permission of the deceased by a formal mantra, 
{nufe p. 135)^ and on the 3rd, stli or 7th day after the crema¬ 
tion, the widow^ or the eldest wtdo^v, if there should happen 
to be more than one, is e.xpected to go to the burning ground, 
and to collect the bones of the dead with her left hand, As\ a* 
layaiia is equally precise, and adds that, should the widow be 
remoted by an old ser^-ant, the chief mourner should repeat 
the mantra f K^^tid SiStra, 4^ 2 ig). The author 

of the it is true, t akes this direction to apply to 

pregnant women only w'ho should not be burnt alive, but his 
authority in such a case is of little value, when opposed to 
that of the oldest SiitrakaraSj and the evident purport of the 
mantra. It may be also observed that the widow is to take 
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iiivay the gold, bow and jewel, which arc put into the handi? 
of the Brilimau^ Kshatrfya and V^afsya dead, respeclJvely— 
with whichi according to a subi^quent mantra, =;he is to Uve in 
wealthp splendour and glorj' in the society of the remover^ in 
this worldi and this she could not do^ if she were immolated. 

The mantra, as given in our text, page 136), is slight¬ 
ly different from the stania in the Rig Veda, [jsaff p, f24,)p 
and quoted by Wilson and Max Muller in the papers above 
alluded to; the words and of our text^ 

being replaced by and Tiie a'ords, 

however, are synonymouSj and therefore the difference is of 
no momenta The second word, a verb, is, in the REg Veda, 
in the third person, dual irregular, having for its nominative 
" thoiV* understood, and in our text it is in the Llurd 
person singular, both may therefore be taken as Vedte pecu¬ 
liarities. 

The most Impartant word in the mAntra is i/iJ/iisAa^ 
which Sij'ana, when commenting on the Rig Veda, took to 
imply impregnaliofi du//iis/ii?k i^irA/msy/i mW/idfoA. In the 
Aranyalca be accepts it m its ordinarj^, wcll^stablished dic- 
tionarj meaning of a man 'Mvho marries u widow " or'* the 
second husband of a woman twice married," as Wilson gives 
it. lire result is a material difference in the meaning The 
version given by Wilson is as follows e—R bc up, woman, 

come to the world of living beings, thou sieepest nigh unto 

the lifeless. Come i thou hast been associated with mater¬ 
nity through the husband by whom thy hand wa.^ formerly 
taken Max Muller’s reading is closely similar. He u rites— 
“ Steh auf o Weib J Korain Eti dcr Welt des Lebetis \ 

Du schldfbl bei ebeui Todten—Kotnin hernieder I 
Du List genug jetit Gaitin \hu\ gevesen, 

Ihin, flcr Dich wiihUe und zur l^rutter laachtel" 

In my version, foltowing 

• K. A*. Sflc., XVI.. p, SB. 
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cent cDmci^enUnyi T t;ikc the xvotA of him 

who holds thy handp^" and the other predicates in the present 
tense, and the did/iis/m in its crude sen^c, and apply them to 
the iwty ivho holds the widow's hand while lying on the 
pyre. This appears the most consistent and in keeping with 
the whole ceremony, and therefore preTerable to referring 
them to the dead. The only objection to this reading h to 
be found in the fact that the verb is in the past perfect tense, 
but, seeing that Pinini has laid down more tlian one special 
rule for the use of the past for the imperative f /ef 

2, 4, 7t &c„) and Siynna has accepted the same, it is perfect¬ 
ly imrnateriai. In a pamphlet on the impropriety of wddow 
marriage, latcl)' published by some of the Frofessors of the 
Benares Sanskrit Coliege^ the word the world of 

living beings" has been rendered by mjiim, 

’' Other than the region of mortaW* but such a meaning is 
not admissible cither by any positive rule, or by analogTrV 
Sdyana renders it, in one place, by—the r(^ion of the living 
sons and grandsons^*^ and 

in another^ by ^'aiming at the region of the living creattires,'* 
w/tfw prdn iJ€tmu/taf/iaMiia^sAyii. O ther interp reLati ons 
of the Profe,'^50rs arc equally open to questiont but it is not 
necessary to notice them. That the re-marriage of wndovvs 
in Vedic times was a national custom cm be easily establish¬ 
ed by a variety of proofs and arguments ; the very fact of 
the Sanskrit language having, from ancient times, such words 
as "a man that has mairicd a widow,” pamptind 

a woman that has taken a second husband,*^ 
a son of a woman by her second husband/* arc enough to 
establish k [ but it would be foreign to the subject of this 
paper to enter into it here. 







APPENDIX, 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE MYTH ABOUT 
KERBEROS. 


I! f-‘ earliest notice of dog.s as xrarders at the entrance of 
Hades occurs in the Sahhiti of the ^ig Veda. Vama, 
the regent of that region, k is said, had two canine 
attendants, each having four (!>'es, and liiese brought the dead 
from the earth to tlie nether regions. The passages in which 
thej' are mentioned are short, and sometimes obscure, but their 
purport is dear enough. The most important of those pas¬ 
sages runs thus : “(O Agni) hasten on by an auspicious path, 
aiTjiding the tivo, four-eyed, brindled dogs, the offspring of 
Sarama. Tlicn approach the bountiful Pttris who dwell in 
festivity and with Yama. (O Yama) place the spirit under 
liie care of tliy two four-e>'ed dogs which guard tlie roads 
and thy mansion, and w liom men avoid ; and keep it In ease 
and free from disease The two broirn messengers of Yama 
broad of nostrils, delighting in other’s life, and of great 
power, u-andcr about among men. May they give us again 
the auspicious breath of life, that we may again behold the 

sun, (R. \. X., XV. v.v. Id— 12), These are quoted in tlie 

Vajur Veda, and their counterparts occur in the Atliarva 
Veda. The later literature of the Hindus casually, hut very 
obscurely, refer to thorn. Thus in the Mahabhiraia, \ udhis* 
thira, in his way to heaven, is said to have been lead by a deg 
These dogs are cither called S'vdmu “ two dogs," or 
miytw. “ the two sons of Saramd,” the Dawn, 

tn Greek m>^o!ogy the story of the dogs occurs repeat 
edly, and is well-known to classic scholars; but for purposes 
of comrarison It is necessary that a few of its salient points 
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.should be tioticcd herd. The oldest noLke of a dog as the 
warder of Hades h to be found in the Iliad a( Homer where 
Hdrakles refers to his “ Haling out hateful Pluto's dog from 
darksome Erebos/' 

. -ajoirro: kvvm crTnyf^wjp 'AlJucK 

In the Odyssey (XIh 626) the subject is referred to when 
Hcraktds tells Odysseus that Ills sufferings arc but a reflec¬ 
tion of the toils which Herafcles himself had undergonet 
" Of all which one was^ to descend this strand 
And hale the dog from thcncc. He could not think 
An act that danger could make deeper sinkt 
And yQt this depth I drew, and fetch’d as high. 

As this ■was low, the dog ."—f 

In neither place tlic name of the dog is given r but 
Hesiod (Ml, II) calls him KerberoSj and assigns him fifty 
heads. Apotlodoros, Euripides and Virgil reduce the number 
of headiS to three ; while some poets prefer to call the animal 
" many-headed" or'' hundred headed''' (Horat-^ G?r7W. IE 
34. Ti:etJ!. Lycoph. VI^ 7ft. Scince^ Here. fur. 7S4). Apollo- 
doras says that the tad of this animal was formed by a serpent^ 
and the mane by a number of snakes of various kinds. It was 
begotten by Typhon and Echidna. Hesiod describes another 
dog of the same parentage, and assigns him to Geryones (293)* 
Thus the Greeks had two dogs, the counterparts of the VecUc 
Saramej au. Orthros was the shepherd's dog which Herakles 
destroyedH and was frightful enough to be reckoned a monster 
whose destruction would rcHect credit on the great hero: the 
feat represents his eighth labour. This dog is the counterpart 
of the Vrrtra of the Vedic legend. He did not, however, at¬ 
tain to any distinction, and was soon forgotten. Kerberos 
on the other hand, played a prominent part in Ilellenie my¬ 
thology, As the three-headod monster watching the gate of 
Hadcd, he \va;a very* much dreaded, and as a dog, like eveiy 
other dog, was detested by the Greeks, 
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The belief wis that he did tin harm tu those \^‘ho entered 
the mansion of Pluto, but tore up those who attempted to 
escape from it This is, however, not in keeping with the 
legend tihich says that he growled fiercely when Orpheos tvau 
entering the portals of Hades, and had to be tullcd by the 
enchanting music of that gifted harper. One of the greatest 
feats of Herafcids was the dragging out of the monster from 
his nook, and this could not be effected without the assistance 
of such divine personages as Athene and 1-IermtLi. 

The three heads of the animal were not peculiarly fts 
oivn, for Hermiis had the same number of heads, whence his 


name ‘ Trilvephalos,* and so Iiad Kekatc ‘ triformes,' Accord¬ 
ing to Bryant the meaning of Kerberos Lj darkness (cptj9o^)_ 
the darkness of Hades, or of night, the Sanskrit equis-alent 
being S'an'ara or Sa/n^ara, night slain by Indra. 

In Norse legends—as in Baldur's Dream in the elder 
Edda—the animal is described as ‘^spotted with blood on his 
from and chesL” 


In the Vendidad it finds a prominent place ; nor was it 
unknown among some of the Turanian and Semitic naUons, 
The belief in it turns up, curiously enough, among the 
Algonquin tribes uf the North American Indians, who say that 
at the further approach of the snake bridge across the river of 
the dead there is a warder in the form of a great dog • 

Lcnral colouring and minor details apart, the ini^ is the 
same evciynvhcre. and its wide dispersion bespeaks its ev, 
treme antiquity. 

Bill what it means has not yet been satisfactorily settled 
According to some. Kerberos is a symbol of all-dmourin- 
time, and the three mouths of the animal represent the 
present, the iJast. and the future. IMilton accepted it in the 
sense of mim's conscience, which preyed within him for his 
meidccds. O thers befei^to ^ fe symbol of earth, 


* 
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nr df the hum ail passion 5^ the victory of Hi^raklL \=5 denoting 
the conquest which he achieved over his passions. Srj'ant 
takes Kerberas to be the name of a place—^and it signified 
the temple of the sun, deriving it from “the place 

of light" The temple xvas also called 3tfr-£V»^/i-c4 which it is 
alleged changed to Trikephelos. 

The latest theory is that it is an offshoot of the far- 
reaching solar mjth which peopled tile ea-stem and the wes¬ 
tern heavens with such an endless variety of gods and god¬ 
desses. According to this thcoiy^, the gloorri of the mornmg 
£md the evening represents the two dogs.* The learning, 
ingenuity and tact vvith w^hich this thcoi>^ has been worked 
out leaves little to be desired. Philological c^ddence on the 
subject is overwhelming^ and the coincidences are most 
remarkable. And yet the enquiry does not seem to be com- 
plete* The mytli of Kerberos may be due to Saramii^:: 
Echidna^ the prolific mother of so many romantic stories* 
]lut the qnestiuti remains, why was the stoiy elaborated ? and 
what gave occasion to its repulsive character? The dai^m is 
justly associated with everj^thing that is charming and full 
of life I why should it be brought into contact with death and 
destruction? Divested of its mythologfcal surroundings, the 
^substance of the story is made up of the presence of dog 3 at 
the time of transition from life to eternity ; this us ill ex¬ 
plained by the melting of the gloom of night by the appear¬ 
ance of dawn. The dog is made tlie son of DiiAvm, or dark¬ 
ness proceeding from lights and not light proceeding from 
darkness. Solar influence, moreover* always t^-pifies exuber* 
ant vivification, and not death. It is by itself quite inexpli¬ 
cable why the glorious and resplendent Dawn should bring 
forth two ugly puppies. If we take man's life to be llie 
counterpart of the life of the sun, in dawning beauty, in 
midday glor} \ in evening death, and the myth of tlic sunset 

tMrtX llulTi?!, 'Pcfnnrcc of IJU^flCc/ SeCDfid p, 478]-. 
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to i-cprcscnt tire close of life, the dogs conkt scarcely he 
called the sons of Daw'n, for they would come ivfth tlie 
gloaming, and not with the rising sttn. It may be said that the 
word Usha = Dawn is used for all ihe three stages of the 
sun’s course, and the succession of the night to the resplen¬ 
dence of the setting sun is what is meant by the affiliation; 
but neither Sarami, nor Ilermiis, nor Echidna, is associated 
rvith the gloaming, I am disposed to think, therefore, that 
the solar theory is not by itself sufficient to solve the ques¬ 
tion. There was something else—something gross and mate¬ 
rial—in the life of the ancient Aiyans which gave rise to the 
story, and which was subsequently associated with the current 
snlar mj-thologj’. And this something I fancj' was connect¬ 
ed with the funeral rites of the time. 

In the most primitive state of human societj' the sim¬ 
plest and most convenient mode of disposing of the dead 
was to fling it into the nearest jungle or wild place, either to 
rot there, or to be eaten up by wild animaLi. Carrion birds, 
jackals, foxes and dogs were the animals which were attract¬ 
ed by such castings, and dogs, which had been domesticated 
at a very early age. were necessarily associated with the dis¬ 
posal of the dead. In this plan of funeral the element of 
chance predominated, for it w'as quite uncertain when the 
destruction would he completed by stray animals. To obviate 
this uncertaint)-, the most primitive form of funeral was it 
would seem, at one time so far modified as to facilitate the 
consumption of the dead in a short time by enticing wnld 
dogs, or employing domestic dogs, for the purpose. Such an 
expedient would not be by any means extraordinary. In the 
present day the Pdrsfs carry vultures to such places where 
there is none; in order that they may be ready at hand to 
consume the dead in their Towers of Silence. Such entice 
ment, or employment of often repeated would consoli 
date into a tribal or national custom, and the cutting up of 
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the corpse to racilltate rapid eonstimption would be an in¬ 
novation that would be easily introduced. 

Tliat such a horrible form of funeral did obtain, and still 
obtains, in some places is unquestionable. According to Hero¬ 
dotus (Lib. L) " the body of a male Terstan is never buried 
until it has been torn eitlter by a dog, or a bird of prey. That 
the Magi have this custom is bejTjnd a doubt, for diey practice 
it without any concealment." (Rawlinson’a Hcrodotu.s, 1 ., 
S. 140). We ha^-e the authority of Strabo (Lib, XV.) to 
show that the practice of exposing corpses to be devoured 
by dogs was current among the Sogdians and the Bactrians, 
who on this account named their dogs “ buriers." Cicero 
noticed the same among the Ilyrcanians, lie says—In 
Hyrcania plebs publicos alit canes; optfmates, domesticos. 
Nobile autem genus canum tllud scimus esse. Sed pro sul 

quisquefacultatc parat,acuibus1anietur: eamque optimara ill! 

esse consent sepuituram." (Quart. Tuscul, Ltb. 45 *) The 
<uime custom also obtained among the Pirthians, and Justin 
says "'Sepultura vmlgo aut avium aut canum laniatus cst." 
(Lib, XLT.. cap. 3). Prejvalsty has seen it among the Northern 
Mongolians, where "the dead bodies, instead of being in¬ 
terred, are flung to the dogs and birds of prey. An awful 
impression is prucluced on the mind by such a place as this, 
littered with heaps of bones, through which packs of dogs 
prowl like ghosts to seek tlieir daily repast of human flesh," 
(Mongolia, translated by E, D. Morgan, I., p. i+J Horace 
della Fentia, a Capuchin friar, found at Lhassa, in tyip, 
the pratice of cutting up corpses to be given to dogs to be 
very' common, and Abbe Hue found it among the Tibetans 
only a few years ago. At the last named place M. Hue noticed 
four different forms of sepulture, of which he says, “ la quat- 
riirac, qui est la plus flattcusc de toutes, con.sEstc i couper 
Ics cadavres par morceau fit i les fairc mangier auJt chiens, 
Cette demi^rc methode est la plus coume." A reminiscence 
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nf this practice is still extant amfsngj the Tdrsls. Their 
funeral ritual requires that when a corpse is brought to the 
Dakhrad, or the place where it is to be given up to ^-ulturcs, 
It should be first exhibited to one or more dogs, which, I 
noticed at Bombay, are kept there for the purpose. This 
ceremonial is called Sagditf, and is strictly observed, as it is 
enjoined In their scriptures. (Vendidad Farg, VTI., v. 3.) 
That this is a relic of the former detestable custom noticed 
hy Herodotus is evident from the fact of the said scriptures 
enjoining tlic exposure of corpses on tops of hilts that doga 
and carrion birds may see and devour them, {Vedidad Farg. 
VII„ vv. 74). 

And since this detestable practice exists now. and did 
c-xist three thousand years ago and earlier, there is nothing 
very presumptuous in the suppo.sition that it existed among 
the Arj'ans in their common home in Centra! Asia, before 
their dispersion to Europe and India, betivcen four and live 
thousand years ago. From these Arj’atls the P&rsfs have 
derived their custom of giving up their dead to be devoured 
by vulture^?, and exhibiting them to dnga, and horn them lia-s 
come the myth of dogs at the portal of deatlL 

If on the strength of these argument-s it could be assum¬ 
ed that the custom of consigning corpses to dogs did at one 
time prevail among the Aiymns. the details of the myth could 
be easily and very consistently explained. The idea of 
Euiytheus sending Hiirakl^ to destroy a dog tliat did 
not exist on earth, and consequently did no harm to any¬ 
body is very faneifu!, not to say an unmeaning one. But if 
the above theorj' be accepted, it would follow that the storj' 
is a mj'thical representation of IFeraklcs having been the first 
to set about putting a slop to the barbarous practice of casting 
the dead to dogs, though the attempt did not prove ultimate¬ 
ly successful, for, according to the fable, Mtlraklii^ restored 
the dog to its place at the infernal gate. Not that Hcrak-lds 
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w'Sk^ an entity, for even Herodotui: rejected ^ome of hid ex¬ 
ploits on phpical grounds, but he was the mythical embodi¬ 
ment of the good actions of mart. Similarly the Orpheos 
mj’th would suggest the idea of the repugnance which men 
must have felt in allowing Uieir loved ones (symbolised in the 
storj' in the person of Euiy^dikd) to be oaten up by such- 
liateful animals, and of an attempt — an unsuccessful one 
again^o put down that custom. It might be that the myth 
of Orpheos belongs to the same class with that of Bacchus 
recovering his mother Semcle from T lades, and of Ulysseus, 
Odin and others visiting Hades, in which the original idea is 
of Hades being accessible to mortals under certain circum¬ 
stances. The three or more heads of Kerberos may bo ac¬ 
cepted as implying plurality^ or many-sided ^vatchfulncss, or 
both ; and the quadruple eye^ of the Vedic legend tv'pifies 
Llic same idea. The serpent^s tail and the snaky mane of the 
dog would be the instrumonts with which corpses were cut 
up into small morsels. The association of Kerberos with the 
Dawn by making him the son of Dawn = Sarama — Echidna 
implies that the removal of the dead in primitive times was 
generally effected at early morn. It ^vas so among the 
Greeks \ it is still the case \\nth the Tibetans ; and the Farsts 
gcneraly prefer tlie moming, though thy do not object to 
any time during the day* $o long as the sun is above the 
horizon and can east its rays on the corpse. 

Ancient Hindus absolutely prohibited cremation at 
nighty and in a verse of Yama, quoted in tlie Nirnaj-asindhu, 
it is saidf Let not cremation, the first s^raddha, and traveU 
ling bo performed at night or at dusk, for if done would 
be fruitless.*'^ This b not now strictly followed,, and to pro- 
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vide Tor it, a later authoritjf, the St and a Puranaj grdains that 
should the cremation be comraenced at night it should not 
be completed until day dawns, so tliat the offering of water 
and other rituals may be accomplished in daylight.* The 
Karmapradipa restricts the offerings in such cases to two 
pin das only, f The Idea was carried further by declaring 
death at night to be unwelcome. Thus, in the Bhagavadgitil, 
“ Should a person die in gloom, at night, during the wane, 
or in course of the six months of the southern declension 
of the sun, he would go to the region of the moon, and 
then return to the earth, (but never attain salvation"),, Manu 
indirectly explains the object of the prohibition by saying 
that night is the time for sleep and day for work, and 
since the wane represents the night of the Phris, and the 
southern course of the sun the night of the Devas, offerings 
at those times arc not received by them. Most Smrith 
karas have quoted these verses as authorities. 

With these dements at hand the construction of the 
m>dh would be perfectly intelligible, and the course of its 
development would be easily accounted for. That such was 
really tlie case it would be impossibla In the present state of 
our inforniatlon to assert with absolute certainty ^ hut that 
the theory affords a natural and consistent solution of a very 
puizliug question, 1 am disposed to fancy, will be generally 
admitted. Were it otherwise, still there would be little to 
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oppose to the explanation here attempted, Tt 5 s not ncces- 
saiy to look for entire and absolute consistency in all the 
details of the story. Neither Hindu nor Greek Mythology 
was a systflin designed to be consistent in all its parts. The 
fables took their rise from ii-arlous causes, undnaT different 
circumstances, to elaborate particular facts or ideas, impres¬ 
sive sights or vivid impressions, play on words or poetical 
thoughts, and gradually they came to be digested, very 
crudely at best, ^ a system. Or as Max Miillcr veo' aptly 
says, ” there were myths before there was Mythology, and it 
is in this, their original and unsj-stematic prevalence, tliat wc 
may hope to discover the genuine and primitive meaning 
of enmry myth." * The question i^ did the first germ of 
the story proceed from a very obtrusive fact a unera 
which was aftenvards worked out into a story? or was it 
a mere poetical idea from the first start? and all f contend 
for is, that the former branch of the alternative appears more 
likely to be true than the lattet. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED IDENTITV OF THE 
GREEKS WITH THE YAVANAS OF THE 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. 


Uini-r, ,1.= 

«ndMl f»tni oTTwiIa^ti ucitiiinj; moL jjjpUcU eicludvqly nj CfMce, Id 

IleW 

which Y,lv«,« is s.«I in ,hn Ohl 7c-^u.nl, Isnncs in C«*h 
^ V»v,inn Tu Wkcit. U« cf I, hy r^.ini, Mann, 

Vishnu Pnnino. LqjcncI r*Ora the Mahalddnita nn the origin nf the 
A^niewha. lIcmaehniKlw. Paianjali. Mcnajide,. Urnmatte warts. 
Itate^im-chanu. llarsha^nta. Yn^tia noticed in ihe SmriO^ 
Ui. lua *i«,l for Al«an,|„ in (lie As'ofca fnscriplfow. Men suir. 

C^=d Uy ^ foe,. Weney aT spedfie ,o Z 

Wsnwed by the Hindus ftnm Oln Gr«ksJ PadI,-*. 
mISi p! !* «rHl«L Kern dndin„ (ofall™ Weber. 

slmX. ' “* 

|KRE Uic Greeks the people who were Invariablv Indf. 

■ cated by the term Yavana in the wltings of Sanskrit 
authors? This is a question vi-hicb has prcsonlcd itself 
tn some form or other to almost evei>’ European orientalist 
.n the course of his researches; and a good deal has 
a^cady been written on the subject. Colebrooke, Frinsep, 
Wilson, SchJegcl, Lassen. Weber. .\Ia« MillJer, and olheS 
have contributed, each from his own standpoint, his quota 
for a ^tisfactory solution of the quesrion. There prevails 
nevi^heless. a v-anety of opinions about it, and the necessito 
ex,Sts for a reconsideration of the case. The leaninir 7 t 
present ei m favour of those who belies e the word Vavanl to 
be identical ivith Ionia, and to mean the Greeks 

TIic arBuments on ivhich this identification 'rests are ■ 
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IJ/. Siini!»r!t>' or ^und nf the Greek Irnia inth the 
Persian Ythuin, the Hebrew-and tlie Sanskrit VovaHa- 

2 »tf. The use of the word /om, the Pali Ibrm of the 
Sanskrit Yavana, to indicate an Ionian Prince. 

p'lf. References made in Sanskrit astronomical works 
to foreign treatises on astronomy, which, it is presumed, 
must Jiave been Greek. 

4 /A. The intercourse of the Indians with the Greek 
successors of Alexander in North-Western India, 

None of these arguments, however, is of a character to 
suggest the inference proposed, much less to establish it as 
a positive historical fact. Tiiey all take for granted false 
majors, and consequently lead to erroneous conclusions. 
Wliat is required to be proved is, not that the Sanskrit word 
Yavana has been used to indicate the people of Greece, but 
that it means the Greek race onljv and no other. This has 
not j'ct been done ; tlic arguments above set forth taken in 
tlicir broadest sense do not establisli this ; and, with one ex¬ 
ception, no European orientalist has asserted it. The excep¬ 
tion refers to Dr. H. Kern, formerly a professor in Queen's 
College, Benares, w’ho, Jn tlie Preface to his edition of the 
Vriliat Saithita, states: " That the Vavanas originally denoted 
the Greek.s and only the Greeks will appear from the sequel. 
To assert that Vavanas (in ancient times) may denote any 
kind of people under the sun ia so wonderful an assertion 
that one ought to have some reasons gi\*en why tlie Hindus 
should give the name of lonians to nations who were no 
lonians, nor had anything in common with lonians. It is 
not so strange that after the conquests of the Islam, Muham¬ 
madans were called Va\T]inas. The Yavanas were the fore¬ 
most. the most drea<led of the Mlcchas, (? Mlechchhas) so 
that Yavana and M tec ha became synon^nnoiis, When the 
Muhammadans trod in the steps of the Greeks, they became 
the chief Miechas, consequently V'avanas, Vnvana, however, 
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never detintes an A rail as such, neither rnrmcrly nor noiv*a- 
daysj it is never a name for a nafioH. The only called 
^'avanaa i%'ere the Greeka*''* To what extent this assertion 
is founded on fact, and ho;v much on mere hardihood of 
assertion, will he evident from the following remarks. 

Oi the arguments above set forth, the first is by far the 
most taking with the public. The similarity of sound of the 
four words quoted is so close, that it cannot but produce an 
impression in favour of the theory that they are identical, 
and have a common meaning; but it is at the same time the 
weakest; for modern philology docs not recognise phonetic 
similitude to be of any use in an aigument of this kind. The 
similitude must be supported by satisfactory proof of the 
relationship of the roots from which tiic words are derived, 
before it can be used as an argument of any weight in sup¬ 
port of their identity. But even after the identity of the 
roots frora which the words in the difierent languages have 
been produced is proved, the question would remain open, as 
to how far the secondary meaning of those tvords had always 
been the same everj^vhere, and until that can be done, no 
definite conclusion can be arrived at. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore. to look Into the history of the words in the different 
languages in which they occur, before any attempt can be 
made to prove that they have always indicated one single 
nation a.nd no other. 

Now, the oldest form of Ionia Is “ Uinim," which is sup. 
posed to be used on the monuments of the Ptolemies, “to 
designate the Greek people+ but in older records, such as 
the monuments of the eighteenth dynasty under Tutmosis 
III., and IV.. and Amenophis III., the same term occurs to 
indicate the foreign subjects of Uie Pharaohs, i. races other 
than Egyptians. The term is represented by a group of six 
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symbolsn of \\ h\ch tJie three upper onc^i, rcprcaciitmg pupyriis 
plants, signify Northern or Loiver Eg>'pt, anJ the three tow"Cr 
ones, representing ba^ketSj mean which h "a corapre* 

hensive designation of the people settled in different groups 
and bands."* Putting the two significations togoilicrj the 
natural inference is* that the tertn or group of symbols was 
used to iiidkale foreigners settled in Egj'pl, the bulk of whom 
svctc maritime people from the Ionian bks and the sca-board 
of Asia Minor, i\t\ Greeks, J’hrjenTcianSp and others, Curtius 
supposes that tiiC Greeks alone were always meant rh but to 
apply the term exclusively to the Greeks, it would be neces¬ 
sary to show that at the early period of Egyptian history 
when the term was used, the Greeks tficmsclvcs bore the 
name of Uinim, or else the explanation ^vould be against 
such a deduction. This, however, cannot be done, Doi^n 
to the time of Homer, the common name for the true Greeks 
was Achieans, or Argives, or Hellenes, not lonians, and no¬ 
where in the Greek language Is the term Uinim to be met 
with: and such being the it would he unreasonable to 

argue that their specific and particular name then was Uinim. 
Probably they were indicated by that name by the Egy^ptians 
in the later records of the Ptolemies and of Sesonchis, tlic 
Shisliak of the Old TeNtainciit, but only in common with 
others, and not si>ecifica11y* 

The term Ionia Is derivctl by tlie Greeks from lo, the 
priestess of Hera with u'hom Zeus fell in love, and whose 
transformation Into a cow and subsequent ramblmg-s over 
various parts of the earth, particularly along the shores of 
the Ionian Sea, to which she gave her name, form so interest¬ 
ing a storj^ in Greek mythology. The true interpretation of 
the myth remains yet untold; but It suggests the idea of the 
descendanbi of lo being a mixed race of tlie Greeks ith 
some of their neighbouring nations; and in support ol this 
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tlicorj', I ma>' cito tivn versions of Ji stor>' related by 1 leto- 
doEUbf, fn ivhich the principal personages, such as Zeus and 
lltira and Argos and Hermes, of the lo myth, are changed into 
mortals, and the myth resolved into a successful attempt on the 
part of ecrtain Phoenician traders to abduct Greek dainsels. 

The first \'ersion of the story nas narrated to IlerodoLus 
as a Persian tradition. According to It, certain Phtenician 
traders '' freighting their vessel with the ivares af Egypt and 
As^-ria, landed at Ai^os, which was then pre-eminent above 
all the States included under the common name of irelfas. 
Hen; they exposed their mcrcliandise, and traded with the 


natives for five or sis days: at the end of that time, when 
almost everything was sold, tlicrc came down to the beach a 
number of women, and among them tlie daughter of the 
king, M ho was, they say, agreeing in tins u ith the Greeks, lo, 
the child of Inachus. The women iverc standing by the stern 
of the ship, intent upon tlicir purcimscs, when the Pheeniciana 
\vlth a general shout, rushed upon them. The greater part 
made their escape, but some were seized and carried off, 
lo herself among the captives. Tile Fhmnician.s put the 
women on board their vessel, and set sail for Egypt,”* 

The second version Is attributed to the I'hmnicians, who 
'Uleny that they used any violence to remove lo to Egj pt ; 
she herself, they say, having formed an intimacy with the cajv 
tain, while Ws vessel lay at Argos, and, perceiving herself to 
be with child, of her own free will accompanied the Pheeni 
dans on their leaving the shore, to escape the shame of 
detcetjon and the reproaches of her parGnts."f 

It IS not at all iiecessa^ for my purpose here to enquire 
wh,d, or tho t.-o vor.ions i, the t™o ooo, i„ ^ 
haooo very prosaic »od raattcr^,r.r.ol jolation of a Ui-hiv 
mmam.c o.^h; aod fev ,,il], i ‘ 

d^b. that Ih o myth ia ooly a po,,i„, ombclliahm^l of a 
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comfiiQn occurrence m prim hive stales uf doefely, and 
that the so-catEed descendants of lo are the mixed dcsccn- 
dantii of sca-fanrt^ rneii of various nationalities on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, with an occasional trace of Greek 
blood in thein^ and tliat trace derived, in most in?itailceSp 
from the maternal side ; for the practice of carr^nng auay 
Greek slave girls by piratical traders was common In 
the early historj' of Greece. The Greeks themselves, in 
early times, did not recognise them ^ their riecendants 
or rnembers of their raccj and could not, tlierefore, be sup- 
posed to have assumed the term Ionian as their race name. 

I lomer was w^ell aware of the myth of lo; for he assagns to 
Hermes the epithet or * Argos-slaycri to indicate 

that part of the myth which says that Argns, as the emissary' 
nl Hera, too carefully u'atched the movement of lo in her 
box^nc form, to pres^ent Zeusa from restoring his lady-love to 
her human shapCp and was ultimately destroyed by him ;* 
but he does not call the Greeks lonians except in the Une: 

IvBm. Baltirndi Mdlr'^ «AJce■^ir^»JffV. (IL Ni 6S|), 

In commenting on this line, Arnold say-i^ The-^e are the 
Tonians of Greece, partieularly the A & hen sans, whom I [omcr, 
hmvever, calls nowhere else by this name. This whole pas' 
Sage to 700 offers matter for grave doubts, which cannot be 
treated of here." Schlegel condemns the passage as " a later 
intcrpolatton^'; and Lassen, ** in con firm at ion of this hypo¬ 
thesis," observes *Mvc have to bear m mirid that the (antans 
forened a v^ery^ small portion of the Greek tribes that left 
Attica (Herod., L, 146; Pausania^, VI (. :234), and secondly 
that Ion does not trace his descent immediately from MelEcfii 
which Doros and Aiolos do, but from his son Xuthos, and 
th,it the notices regarding his origin and that of hi?t brother 
Achatos are of various nature/'"!" With the Greeks them- 
sclvo-Sp" he addi^ “ the name uf post'Homeric, and came pro- 
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bably only into use after the Greek tribes CMteypied the 
islands and Asia Minor, and must have arisen from a genera! 
term used bj' the older inhabitants of the land for those who, 
unlike the Aeolians and Dorians, did not bring an ethnic 
name with them, but were formed by the union of several 
peoples with different names,"* 

The Hebrew equivalent of the Greek with the 

dIgamma “Iri F'.fw, is Javan, which under the form of J eho, 
hanan is equivalent to ‘Iwito' and In tlie Septua- 

ijint'Is used m the place of the Hebrew Jehohanan 
irmri’', and there is little doubt that it gradually simplified 
itself into Johannes, Joannes, John, and Jackf That the 
word is eioscly connected with the Greek 'liiv, Teui, ‘rmiEj, etc., 
there is no doubt. Accodtng to Cruden’s ‘Concordance” 
the iivord means “ clay" or *' dirt,'"* /. the dirty race, formed 
of the outcastes of various nationalities; or ''he that de¬ 
ceives. or makes sorrowful" a very appropriate designation 
for a race which was noted for its piracy. But comparing 
it with the Sanskrit yttvati, Zend Jaivdn, Latin jtiv^uis, tlie 
true meaning, according to Lassen, would seem to bo 
"young," ill contradistinction to “the old"—a'i the 

Hellenes called tiiemsclves—the new mulattoes of the Isles 
and the Asiatic Coast as opposed to the original inhabitants 
of the Greek peninsula. If this be the true origin, it must 
dale from pre-historic times. 

In the Old Testament, the word occurs several times, as 
a proper name of an individual, of a race, of a country, of an 
empire, and of a lowm. In Genesis x, 2 ,4 we find it as the 
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proper name of otic of the seven sons of Japhctlip and father of 
Elishahp Tarshislit Kittim, and DDclanim. The statement is 
rci>eated in Clironicles, i.. 5 and 7, The Rev, Mr. Hewteilp in 
utieof liL^ annotatJons to the Bible, saySp “Japheth seems to 
have been the same with Tapctcsp whom the Greeks oun to 
have been their father ; nor do they know any name of greater 
antiquity: ivhich made them give it to decrepit persons, a^ 
Bochart h&s observed. //uifi was witJi them a 

proverbial saying.”* In Isaiah, where the LrOrd threatens to 
send those who fail to come to the Ibid of the Church, or ** to 
escape of them, unto the nations, to Tanshish, Tul and Lud^ 
that draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, to the Isles afar 
ofTp'^t the name of a couiitry^ is obviously intended. In ex¬ 
planation of the passage, Hewlett says. Tarshish denotes the 
eastern parts; Pul and Lnd, the south ; 'fubal and Javan, tlic 
north ; and the isles afar off, the west." What tlic particular 
country^ Intended is, is not mentioned, and the direction given 
does not lead to Greece; Dr. Smith takes the several nainc-s 
to be the representatives of tlie Gentile ivorld.J A-s the name 
of a tribe or race wc find it tn Ezekiel xx., Javan and 
Tubal and Meshech are said there to be the merchants who 
traded with Tyrus. But the ancient practice of lising the 
names of countries far those af races may be appealed to in 
support of the Row Mr. Hewlett’s siipposition of their being 
names of countries, and that the terms are tribal names, de¬ 
rived from the locale of the several peoples mention exI, the first 
signifying Ionia or Greece. Bearing, however^ In m*nd the 
early age when the book of Ezekid was written, one would be 
disposed to fancy that the Phoiniclans were the people meant 
ant! not Greeks, who then certainly had very little maritime 
traffic of their own, and depcntled a good deal on Phceniclan 
traders for supplies of foreign goods. Tn Daniel, viil.^ 21, x. 

■ llewleLl a BiUle, t;tn. i., a. t Uvi> 19. 

t DldJonuir^' wf ihfz UililVi p- 
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20. si. 2j Lhc rcftrctjces art acccjjtcd by the autlioristd trana- 
latar of iKc Hibte to mean the Macedonian empire, and in 
Zechariah, s., 13, lo be the Grajco-Syrtan empire, Again, In 
Ezekiel, sxvii,, ig, accorilinj» to Dr. Smith, "a town in the 
southern part of Arabia (Vemcn) ivhlther llie Phtcniciaits tra¬ 
ded. U indicated,^ lie adds'' the connesfon with Uiia! docldes 
In favour of this place rather then Greece, as in the Vulgate 
The same place ma)' be noticed in Joel, iil., fi, the paralleUsra to 
the Sabieans in verse S, and the fact that the Fhcenicians 
bought instead of .seliingslaves to the Greeks (liz:, xxvii., ti) 
arc in favour of tliis view,''* 


Commenting upon the different passages above cited, Dr. 
Smith observes; “From a comparison of Uicse various pas- 
sages, there can be no doubt that Javan was regarded as the re- 
presentativc of the Greek race i tlw similarity of the name to 
that branch of t!ie llellcjiic family with which the Orientals 
were best acquainted, t.«., tl,e loniuns. particularly in the older 
form m which their name appears [’Du,), is too close to be re- 
garded as accidental, and the occurrence of the name in the 
cuneiform Inscriptions of the time of Sargon {about ». C. ?Oo’l 
m the form of \'avnan or Vunan, as descriptive of the isle of 
Cv^irus. where the A-ssyriuns first came in contact w-ith the 
[wwer of the Greeks, further shmvs that its use was not con¬ 
fined to the Hebrews, but was widely spreart throughout the 
name was probably introduced into Asia by the 
cemcians^o whom the lonians were natumlly hotter known 
than any other of the Hellenic races, on account of their com¬ 
mercial activity and the high prosperity oftheir towns on the 
w-e.s ern coast nf Asia Minor. The extension of the name 
westward to the general body of the Greeks, they became 
known to the Hebrmvs through the Phmnicians. was but a 
natural process, analogous to that which we have alrcadv h^A 
to notice in the case of Chittim."t ^ ^ 

• uk-ti.n.rj - 
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Jt is yriqucstionablc that in the Inter imtings of the He- 
bmtes and in moclern Hebrew the word Js to indicate the 
Greeks, the meaning extending from the Asiatic Greeks or 
lonians to the Hellenes of Europe ; but from the passages 
above quoted, it is far from being conclusive that in the early 
times of the Genesis the Greeks of Europe were known to the 
Jews, and there Is very little to show that Greek colonists had 
extended to tJic coast of Asia Minor and the islands near it to 
such an extent as to constitute a distinct nationality"* Dr. 
Smith admits tliat 'Htcan hardly be imagined that the early 
Hebrews themselves had any actual acquaintance with the 
Greeks and the inscription of Saigon to Tvhich rererence has 
been made above, says that in 703 B. C. '^the seven kings of the 
J tribes of the country' of Vuvnafi (or who dwelt 

in an island in the midst of the Western sea^ at the distance of 
seven day3 from the coast, and the name of whose coutitiy had 
never been heard by my*' ancestors, the kinga of Assyria and 
Chalda^a, from Uie remotest times/' &Ch* If Yavnan had nen er 
been heard of before 708 H. C. in Assyria and Chaldiea, it is 
not to be supposed that it was better known to the Hebrews in 
the time of Moses at least seven centuries before that time* 

In later Greek there is doubtless ample evidence to show 
that Ionia formed a pa^i: of the Greek empire; but it is worth)^ 
of note that in the oldest piuLsagcs the term lonJans to imply 
Greeks is put in the mouths of Persians: thus, in *'HschyduSi 
Atossa, when stating that her son had gone td ravage the land 
of ihc Icmians, says, 

difi al'TT^p iraU «/*us eFTfiXflt-S irr/raroi' 

'Iiitil'taik' oiJtvrai w^pfTHx 

But the lady' here evidently' canfounded the Ionian^ of 
Asia Minor with the Spartans. In anotlier passage m the 
'Persians' we have— 

oui y Iflovriii (565.} 
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I'alci' saj's that the Athenians are meant by the Imh-iiH'. 

In the ■ Achamians’ of Aristophanes, the pseudo-perBian 
aaihassador abases an Athenian in bad Greek, f,f,, Persian 
Greek, thus; 


0^* X/iriTO jfdi'i'WplTucr'Iiii'n?. 

In explanation of this, a commentator, according to Las¬ 
sen, says that the Barbarians call all Greeks 'Ihd^r. 

On the ivhole. these instances from the ancient Egyptian, 
Ilcbreiv, Assyrian, and Greek authors clearly iilimv that Ionia 
or Ja™n has not enjoyed a |>ersistent individuality of meaning 
at all times ; that originally it meant foreignera ; then Elii-a- 
sians or mixed tribes of Europeans and Asiatics; then Asiatic 
Greeks; and lastly Greeks generally, whctlicr Asiatic or Eum- 
pean. Under these circumstances, it is not to be supposed that 
the Sanskrit Yav^a, m en if we accept it to be originally the 
same with the Hebrmv Javan and the Persian and A^rabic 
Viinan, should possess a greater fixity of sense than did its 
prototy-pe. On the contrary, the most probable conclusion 
would be, that it was more loosely used in India than in Persia, 
Arabia, and Syria. VVTiethcr such was realt)- the case or not 
will he evident from the remarks which follow. 


According to .some Sanskrit writers, the word Vavana 
Is derived from the root *to mix.' implying a mixed riico 
or one in which no distinction of caste is obscreeU."* It mav 
be taken to mean mulattoes, such as the .story of lo would 
urdicate the original lonians to have been; but no Sanskrit 
lexicographer has sugge-sted it Others derive it from m 
to be swift," a swift or intrepid race f Others, again, take 
dcn vative of ■< ihg ,vonjb'-(of the cow of 
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Vas'ishihii), or a race born for the purpose nf opposing; the 
armies nf Vis'varaitra.* The fir^t radical is the same ivhich 
occurs ill the formation of the word yinvin "young,*'origin¬ 
ally j-kiw, and, as already stated, the word may be accepted 
to indicate the youthful or new race of Asiatic Greeks as 
opposed to the “ Graichoi” or the old race of European Greece. 
Should thi.s derivation be accepted, it would not be necessary 
to suppose that the word Yiwan travelled from Asia Minor to 
India ; on the contraryv its similitude with the l^tin juvenit, 
Saxon wKg, Dutch Jojtg, Swedish and Danish Gothic 
yttg^s, and Zendymw'fl, would Indicate it to be one of those 
domestic terms which travelled with the Aryans in their va¬ 
rious migrations from their common home in Central Asia. 

Tlie word, as a tribal designation, seems to have been 
wxll-known and current in Sanskrit from a very early 
period, Pdnini, in his great work on Sanskrit grammar, 
giv'es it in the form of Vi^vau^li^^^ as an example to show 
the use of the affix fimd' to indicate the writing of the 
Vtn'auitt.f This implies that it ivas n current word at ins 
time, at least nine or ten centuries before the commencement 
of the Christian era according to the calculation of the fate 
Dr. Goidstiicker, Koiv long before that time it was familiar 
to the lirahmanic race as a tribal name, wc know not; but 
it may safely be concluded that it was not in the sense of 
the Greeks, whether Asiatic or European, that it was used 
by Pdnini and his predecessors. According to the most re¬ 
cent researches on the subject, the art of writing was not 
introduced into Greece before the seventli centurj-^ B. C,, and 
Panini could not possibly, therefore, refer to Greek writing 
two or three centuries before its formation. If we accept 
Professor Max MullePs date for Pdnini, /. *■., the early part 
of the sixth century B. C., it would still be presumptuoits to 
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Hu* ►taiy has a curiaii* reicmbinnce iv the lo oiyih. 
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believe that Panini had comc to knoiv of tlic introductinn 
of writing into Greece so soon after the occurrence. Dr. 
Goldstticker observes that " it denotes the writing of the 
Persians, probablj^ the cuneiform writing which was already 
known before tlie time of Darius, and Is peculiar enough in 
its appearance and different enough from die alpliabct of the 
Hindus to explain the fact that its name called for the for¬ 
mation of a new word."* In either case, the term Yavana 
in Panini’s time indicated, not the Ionian Greeks, hut either 
the Persians or the Assyrians, Professor Max MiiMer is of 
opinion that the writing referred to by Panini is a Semitic 
one. He says; " Yavatia is by no means the cxdushc name 
of the Greeks or Ionia ns. Professor Lassen has proved that 
it had a much -ndder meaning, and that it was wen used of 
Semitic nations. There is nothing to prove that Panini was 
later than Alexander, or that he was acquainted with Greek 
literature. In the Lalita Vistara, where a great many alpha¬ 
bets are mentioned, nothing Ls said of a Yavandm' or Greek 
alpliabet, Tlie Sanskrit alphabet, though it has been by some 
suspected to be derived from a Semitic source, has certainly 
not been traced back to a Greek source. It shows more 
similarity with the Ammiean than with any other tarlctj- 
of tlie rhnmici,aTi alphabct.f YavanAni lipi most likely 
means that iTiriety of the Semitic alphabet which, previous 
to Alexander, and previous to Pdnini, became the tyi>e of 
the Indian alphabet,"* 

Weber finst supposed that it meant *' the writing of the 
Greeks or Semites" find. St 1 ., p. 144). but He subsequently 
changed his opinion, and took the word for the writing of the 
Greeks alone, find. St. TV., p, Sp). Jt evidently the 


* ^liruv.1 Kilpa 3utm. lnt™lucTlcin, p, 

+ Lepiiiu. 2viA SfnuJji-wgtfiieheadc Abhandlctigoi. r, 
{wrtarw JiboBl Mtmtut. Weber, Iiidiselle Sliitien. 

^ AncicDt S^nvkril LilrmrurE*. p, 5a j. 
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necessary constjquencc of the Greek thcoiy which he liaJ 
then inatiired. LT^isen brings down Fai^ini ta the time of 
Chandragnpta^ Hut Max Muller and Goldstiickcr have so 
clearly demonstrated the prc-Buddhlstk antiquity of Punipi, 
that nothing ftirther need be here said on the subject 

Manu reJers to the Yavanas several times in his code of 
laivs^ along with Qic KambojasT and other nidc tribes 

on the borders of India; but he affords no clue to their iden- 
tiheation. In one place (X,, 43i and 44) he states, ho^vcver, 
that “the following races of lOslialn'yas, by their otnission of 
lioly rites and by seeing no Brahmans, have sunk among men 
to the lowest of the four classes: vis., Paundrakas, tJdras* 
and Dravjdas; Kinabojas, Yavanas, and S akas ; Fa rad as, 
PaldavaSj Chinas, Kiratas* Daradas^ and Khasas/' All these 
tribes* along with several other, are generically named Da* 
syuR^ or wild people, who were descendants of the four origi- 
fial caste-s, mixing promiscuously with each other and neglec¬ 
ting their rcligiops observances.* Elsewhere these tribes are 
called Vratj'as or mn tattoes. The AitareiU Brahman a, like- 
wisfe, assigns the name Das^ii to these fallen tribes. Tfie 
word Mlcchchha is aLsa applied to tliesc degraded pcrsGiis.f 
The Mahabhiirata says: “Other three outcaste classes 
are the Chandiila, the Vratj^, and the V^aidya, begatteri by a 
S^ddra on females of the Brahman, Kshatriya and VaisVii 
casLeji resiJectively/^J: In another place it states: “These tribes 
of Kshatri>"aSj S'akas, Yavanas, Kambojas* Drdvidas 

KalIndus, Pulindas, Us'inaras* Kolisarpas and Mahisakas*have 
become Vrishalas from seeing no Bnilimanas.”§ Elscw^hcre k 
describes the Yavanas to be tlie descendants of Turvasu, the 


^ Hook X. 1 2 tci ^4+ 

+ Hjiug's AltwioH Brilimaiiit, Thi? .MlechchhM WBiti howevcti orkiniUlr a 
tribe like the Vatanju. 

; Aiiai'iflsicui line > 121 . J^uJ ^tnir'^SaDikrJt TetU, 243d oL, L, p, 4thJ. 
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second son of Yajrati, and grandson of Nahusha,* These des¬ 
cendants were degraded for neglect of filial dutj'. The tribes 
in question, though degraded, were, however, not altogether 
left out of the pale of Brahmantcal institutions, and Dr, 
Muir quotes a long passage from the Mahabharata to show 
W'hat they were required to do by way of religious observance 
and social duty.'f* 

The Vishnu Purdna follows the M ahabhiraU very closely, 
and in describing the boundary of India tHharata-varsha) 
says, “ Its eastern border is occupied by the Kiratas, and the 
western by Yavanas, \vhile the middle is inhabited by Kslia- 
iriyzn, Vais'yas, and S'ddras, engaged in their several fiiced 
occupations of sacrifice, tvar, trade, &c.'" 

Adverting to a story of war between Vis'vaiUTtra and the 
liaihayas and the Talajafiglias, it adds that the Yavanas were 
punished by leaving their heads shaven, a characteristic mark 
which, according to some, they retained afterwards ; but this 
cannot be predicated of the Ionian Greeks, The Yavanajs are 
mentioned in several other places in the Vishnu Pura^a, but 
not in a W'ay to indicate who they w'cre. 

The Vishnu Purdija's locatioin of the Yavanas on the 
north-western border of India may be accounted for by suph 
posing that the work was written after the occupation of Af¬ 
ghanistan by the Greeks j but the accounts of the Vavanas 
given in Manu's Institutes and the Mahabharata refer obvi- 
ously to nciglihouring races, and cannot be connected w ith 
the Greeks, whether Asiatic or European. Certain it is that 
beyond the phonetic similitude of the name, there is nothing 

to justify the assumption that the‘works in question intended 
the Grcckjs of Asia Mfnor* 

The MahAbhdrata, hou ever, has a legend on the origin of 

* AUi PanjiM S«. 85, v^rw: !Ssj> 

+ giukJicIl TtfutjK, 2DiJ ed*, 

; V\ Itou'i VLiliitq. Tufilpia, tl,, 
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certain Yiivanas v,h\ch h of importance in connexion iviLh 
tile present cnc]ujr}\ According to it, “ Once on a time Vh'~ 
iiimitra* vi ho was son ofGadhi^ king of Kdnyakiibja (Kanapj)* 
and grandson of Kus'fka, when out liiinting, came to the her¬ 
mitage of Vasishtha, where he was received wftli all honour, 
entertained together with his altendanEs with deEicious food 
and drink, and presented with precious jewels and dresses ob¬ 
tained by the sage from his wonder-w^orkmg cow (ffandinf), 
the fulfiller of all his desires. The cupidity of VisVdmltra is 
aroused by the sight of thlsbeaubTul animal (all of whose fine 
points are enumerated in the lcgend^\ and he offers Vas'isbtha 
a hundretl miilion cows, or his kingdom, in exchange for her. 
Vaslshtha, however, replies that lie is unable to part with her 
even In return for the kingdam, Vis'vamitra then tells him 
that he will enforce the law of the stranger: (6665) Vt am a 
Kshalriji'a, thou art a Erahman, whose functions are aualere 
fervour and sacred study. How' can there be any vigour in 
Brahmans who are calm and self-restrained ? Since tJiou dost 
not give up to me, in exchange for a hundred million cows, 
that which I desire I shall not abandon my ow^n class charac¬ 
teristic ; J will carry away the coiv by forcfe* Vas'ishlha, 
confident, no doubt, of his ovi-n superior po^ver, tells lum to do 
as he proposes w'ithout loss of timen Vis'vamttra accordingly 
seizes the wonder-i.vorkiEg cow 1 but she will not move from 
the hermitage, though beaten ^vith whip and stick, and pushed 
hither and thither. Witnessing this, Vas'ishtha asks her what 
he^ a patient Brahman, can do? She demands of him why 
he overlooks the violence to w^hich she Is subjected. Vas^shtha 
replies : * Force is the strengtli af Kshatriyas, patiendc tliat 
of Brahmans. As patience possesses mei go. If thou pleasest: 
(6676. JCj/iaf/riydudffi A AfArw-/, 

jW/ nw/wrArJ. The 

cow enquires if he means to abandon her, as, unless he forsakes 
htrj she can never be carried oft by furcc. She is assured by 
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Vas'Lshtha that he does not forsake iier, aisd that she should 
remain if she could, these words of her master^ the 

cow toss^ her head aloft, assumes a terrific aspect, (563o) her 
eyes become red with she utters a deep bcltowing sound, 
and puts to flight the entire army of VisVamjtra, Being 
(aijaln) beaten with whip and sticky and pushed hither and 
thither^ she becomes more inceniied, her eyoti are rod with 
anger, her uholc botly, khiJlcd by her fnJignatign, glows like 
the noonday sun, she disdiai^cs showers of firebrands from 
her tail, oioatcs Fahlavas from the same member, Dravidas 
and S alcas, Vavanas, S'abaras, Kanehis, Sarabhas, Pauntiras, 
Kiratas, Siflhalas, Vasas, and other tribes of armed warriors 
from lier sweat, urine, excrements, etc*, who assalt Vis'vimitra’s 
army, and put it to a complete rout, (66qi,) • Beholding this 
great miracle, the product ol Brahmanical might, \'i5VainitrA 
tvaji humbled at (the impotence of) a Kshatriya’a nature, and 
exclaimeil, ‘Shame on a Kshatriya’s force ; ft is the force of 
a Briihnian’s might, that is force indeed.' Examining what 
was and was not force, and (ascertaining) that austere fer\-our 
is the supreme force, he abandoned his prosperous kingdom, 
and all its brilliant r^tU splendaur, and, casting all enjoy¬ 
ments behind its back, he devoted himself to austerity,"* 

This story* is repeated in the S'alya Parva, but wiUj some 
variations. According to it, the occasion of the quarrel was 
not a hunting excursion followed by an entertainment and a 
desire on the part of Vls vdraltra to possess the cow, but a 
raintary^ expedition against certain Ralcshasas, when the kin-r's 
army encamped near the hermitage ofUie sage, and destroy^ 
the grove around it, and the sage, in a fit of anger, asked the 
covr"to create terrible SWras." “The cow so addressed 
created men of dreadful aspect, who broke and scattered in 
all directions the army of A'is'vamitni,''* 

* ,Mi(ir s Suiikiit ziid cd., p. Jgo, ^ ' 

t Uda., p. iilj. 
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The slnn^ h nko given at s^reat length in the first iKXjf; 
of the Rim:i>'atia. but there Is vef>" little in it to shotv who 
the Yavajias ivere* Created along with the S'akaSp they are 
both described to be radiant, mightyp enveloped in golden 
armour, dressed in yclloiv garments, protected ^vith golden 
armour, and armed wi tli sn^ords and shields.* 

Commentators are of npfnion that this story' does not 
refer to the origin of the Yavanas as a raee+ but only recounts 
the Croat ion of a particular body of that race for the purpose 
of overcoming Vts'vamitm, Anyhow it is evident that wc 
have in it, under cover of a romantic story, a tale of a tvar 
between some Brahmans and Kshatrij^as, in which the for¬ 
mer secured the co-operation of certain of their non-Hindu, 
or outcastc^ neighbours, and it rrould be absurd to suppose 
that the Greeks, whether Asiatic or European, ever did come 
tn interpose in such a quarrel. Tlie stor)* refers to very early 
times and to persons who were authors of some of the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, and at the time and among them lonians 
could not possibly tiave been known, for then they had not 
yet s^jttled down into a distinct nationality. It h. doubtless, 
remarkable that we have In this laJe a reproduction of the 
lomjiihi for we have here the Vavanas produced by a cow 
even a.s lo in her bovine motamarphosis produced the Ionians. 
The coincidence, however, is purely accfdentaf. nic rivalry 
of Va-s^ishtha and Vi-Vvamitra b repeatedly and prominently 
adverted to in the Sahhita of the Rig Veda, though no men¬ 
tion is there made of die o-eation of Yavanas to side with any 
of the contending parties. This rivalry is also noticed in the 
other Safthltas, and likewise in some of the Brihmarias, but 
without any reference to the Vavanaif, The cupidity' and op^ 
press!VC character of Vis vrimitra arc the objects of condemna¬ 
tion, and as land and cattle were the principal articles oF wealth 
at that time, and both were indicated by the same term 
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PnrAnlc hnvc pmdviced a miraculous enw mt 

of it. Tlie prayer Tor is common enough m the Rig 

Veda, and in one place (VII, 1S4) we have seeking to milk 
thee (India) like a coiv in a rkh meadow* Vas'ishtha sent 
forth hi5 prayers to thee.” In several places the rains, or 
rain-producing doudi^p are described as cows, and speech is 
likewise indicated by the aame term. The type of the mira- 
culousi aU-trtistowtng cow is, however given in full detail in two 
hymns of the Atharv^ Veda. Both these have been translated 
by Dr* Muir in his Safiskrit 7 V.r/x * and I shall quote one of 
them here. ^' Prayer (irrii/imanj is the chief (tAing); the 
Brahman U the lord (aJAifiiUi), From the K^hatri>"a who 
seizes the priest's coiv, and oppresses the Krahmant there 
depart piety, valour, good fortune, force, keenness, vigour, 
strength I speech, energy, prosperity’, virtue, prayer (dra/iumnj, 
royalty, kingdoriii subjects, splendour, renown, lustrCp wealth, 
life, beautjs name, fame, inspiratEon and expiration, sights 
hearing, railk^ sap, food, eating, righteousness, truth, oblation,, 
sacrifice, offspring, and cattle ; all ihfcse things depart from 
the JC^hatriya who seizes the priest's cow, Tenriblc i^ the 
Brahman's cow, filled w ith deadly poison. In her reside all 
dreadful things, and all forms of deaths aEl cnid things, and 
all forms of homicide^ When seiEod, she hinds in the fetters 
of death the oppressor of priests and despiser of the gods.'* 
The subject of the V^'bVamitra episode is the attempt on the 
part of a Kshatriya to rob a Brahman of his cow, and the 
consequences thereof, and the extract above given, sho^v^ 
clearly and most fully in the form of a denunciation what the 
author of the Mahabharata and t!ic Purdnas have developed 
into a tale. I feel satisfied that few will doubt the accuracy 
of tills interpretation, and seek to engraft on it the lo mytk 
Schlegel, in commenting on the word Yavana in the 
Vis%-imitra legend as given in the RAmayai^a, makes the 

and Eiiiiion, Vet L, iSs-^aSB. 
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following remarks ; tinmen satis Jnderinitc usur- 

pari vicletur dc populis ultra Persiam versus occidentem sitis, 
De Bactris, quos K C 7 , Wi/sJ hue adi'ocatp dubito. At 
Arabes iam olim ita appellatos fulsse patet ex nomine thuris 
indc deducto, ydif&fia, quod Amar^siii/f£^s habet Ed. Col, p, 1 62^ 
d. 30 h Post Alexandri Mfigni tempora scriptorcs Indi c/ 
GnuYtis dix^r4!,qxd mos iis cum FersLs fult communis. 

Memorabilia sane est slmilitudo voeabuli Indici cum lonum 
nomine, cuius antlquissirna forma Fuit 'I 4 u-ifs, et digammo 
restituto 1AUOXE2J, Nec tamen hoc nomen cst vere Homeri- 
cum ; nam tinicus locus, ubi id bgitur, (IL. N. 685) manifesto 
est intcrpolatus. d f et annott. ad li* r. Inde 

miht quidem probabile lonum malores in ipsa Graeda 

ante migrationem nondum ita dictos fulsse, vocemque esse 
barbarae origifiis ; col 0 nos autem longo demum tempore pos- 
tuam Asiac Minorls oram insidenmt, quum a %iclnis Lydis 
ita appeUari consuevissent, lonum rsomcn sibJproprium fecisse^ 
Traxcrunt et aJia ox imitatione baharorum : unde eniin nisi 
hinc epitheton ? (IL N* ct Hymn, in Apoll, 147.) 

Apud Indos contra vocabulum /nvaw est antiquissimuTn ; 
legitur in Man. Codice, Xy 44- Memorantur ibidem praeterea 
Camboji. Sacae, Fahlavip aliique, de quarum gentium situ 
commentator ypv. In rebus geograpbids 

pleiumque a schollastis frustra auxilium exspectatur. De 
Cdm^qfij cf, supra annott. ad VI^ 2 r 

In the Karna Karna, in describing to S'alya the 

dilTercnt vile races of mankind with which he had come 
in contact in different parts of the earth, names the Ya- 
vanas, who are said to be * omniscient and especially heroic/ 
In the SUnti Par^'a, Bhfsbmaj in reply to certain queries of 
Vudhishthira, describes the martial peculiarities of certain 
race5^ thus:: "'The Gandharas and Sindhu-Sauviras arc most 
proficient in fighting with many-pointed javelins ; the daunt- 

Bimlrsna Valmids, ], part p, i&d. 
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less, vigoraus and powerful Us'maras arc proficient !n the upc 
of ever}' kind of iveapon, and their might is equal to every 
undertaking; the PrAchyas are unfair Rghters, but experienced 
in elephant fights; the Yavanas, the Kdmbojas, and the 
dwellers on the frontier of Madhurd are proEcient in fight¬ 
ing hand to hand without arms ; the Dakshjn4t)'as fight best 
ivith swords and shields/-■ Of the several races or irtbes 
here mentioned, the GandhAras arc the people of Kandahar; 
the Sindhxi-Sauviras are a tribe who dwelt on the banks of 
the Indus; the UsTnaras are people to the south of Kanda¬ 
har; the Prichyaa are the eastern tribes of Manipur* Kach- 
bar, Tripura, &c- i the Kambojas ate said to dwell in the 
north-western frontier of India,* their coimtr}' is famous for 
iU horses, and we have to look for them near the Hindu 
Kush rf the Yavanas, who are always spoken along with 
them, mu?5t be their neighbours, probably Bactrians, The 
word Madhuri is the ancietit form of Matiiuri, and tJic 

* iTT^rn: \ 

viiuHn* I 

Mini I 

II 

71^1 i i 

Ti^ If 

f htu the follow tflE fetrasTts nn the t 

** OiMtifa/am An|>1i ia ips^ India i^tleiitrioweiii patiimt, 

eit ffilw. Etenim Irv deictiptionc plji^3e sejiieoLflonftlls, ^tuim quartm Raniei- 
i|ci IthfI exhlblE* ClHilwJi post ^ alOlcn iatci raj^ai iJcnte* liiitliaias nnm LtUtniul. 

cr, UtighwA'iiflia, tv, 67-C?, by t!4igtiu% SinElllb Inucctd pcwl dcvictoi 

tlemym Cambojairi julit, nobHibin equorom pairiim. IIq tube nd -4nk\m 

Gbr^jiraDuiEi um pue CC^tcmdmm, multb minus ije In peninilOii nltni 

tJangEJEDt per « Rimiyai^ Vat. I, Van li. p. ja 

Wilsoe pli«i the crtmtiy gf KimM* Afehiniwin. 11* ajs, » We 
pn of the name, cr Knmhl, In Iht Cwahiilhcli of Aniin j the Inst two sjIliMo. 
pq dcobt. Tcprwen, the Sminlrrii >atou.* * pt»ee.‘ -JlUriet,' *«,] the »srd deuce, 
the dwelleti in ilte Knml» or KitriW, coentTr,- (Widint, Puji,^ n. ig,). Else- 
wbere he ndil,, TliHe ii an ttpjiareeiE traet of ihi» mime in the Caonrajh of 
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people of that place are to tJiirf dity r^imoui fur their pro¬ 
ficiency in wrestling, Lassen, however, says it is probably 
the name uf a riverp and we must look for it somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the country of the Yavanas. 

who -niay have febmted lo tht nionnuuna before the advance-uT iht 
Titrii tiHwij,” (II flit, tn. TliU wflulil give aa the nonhcin part lA ,:Vr* 

ghanbiia ful the af Kimbcja j and h b home tral by the tradltJan fst same 

af the Kimlwjas whjci Mw il«fell in IndEit. Ah no4lling is kipwo |o EnrtipciiB uf 
I Ilk reEtici-iiai of the old loct, [ utmU cjnoTE here a i^rL of n teUcr ffQin iliiati 
Sumbhadiaodra Mwltarjip in Vrliich Its famialiKi etli; ao atcmtEit of UlEi Tlih<r+ 
’"The Kmuboh#,^ he says, **apfr a iruatl hat very wcU-knoviTi, even to tjcEng 
Doloiious, people acAttcreiJ lfl many parifi of UpjWl India, from Bonares np In the 
1‘snjab^ and I da not know ll&tt far aoitth^ There arc many familLcs m Ouilli* 
and A cnoiiderable colony in Hohilkhiind, Agmt Delhi aod the Paojab. There are 
both Hitidy and Mu.b.i 1 man Kambohip ^ndther In good odnoj with the leit nf the 
ccmunitnity to which I hey Ijetong. By the Hindus, the qnaal^lUndu s^iofl U 
regarded lu a ECTtt of Pariah tribe, like the Tifik and iuch like, I cal! Ihcic 
^iwjf-lliodu-i bccaafrc, ihmJ^h In sense clinging 10 the hem of Ihe garm-ents oF 
niFi'h.!i irtiekly aiDong its lowcat tank and iikt they hnrdly properly bcJoog to it. 
Thelf wealthict menibers, hlec lho« of Otlier low ca^tes^ liy to be respcclnhle ly 
the only meani epe^]^ namidy, conftMrmiiy lo ihe iisagca and ways of the smierior 
BWiefi and dcmoostratlve luhftervisocy to ihc latter* thong!! m ckssts ihey are Ut¬ 
ile Todlncd to Llut conformity or to that snhscrvienc^'. Geflenilly they ate inde^ 
pendent of ISrihman Jlnd Kslutrl)^ mUueace, and do nol pay ikfercocc to the 
leading [lasteE. This may be tmderaitood as a protest against the dr^raLUtiEin in 
which they hftee been kept, but the olhoi law cnstCs—the lowest JccogniieJ 
on4ii—do not behai'G Ihetniel^^ei In the same manner. I Ltiiok the muliti-vl allltildc 
of the Kambobs, Tigisp &c-, and the rtJd of the IlSndui, is dm to the fact <if tTie 
fofmet being a cotooiy of haidy monutalaeerf from the WesU Confining outbel ves 
to Lhe K-anahohs, the attiicLdc is a pfcsnmpUnn in favour of iheir ktenEity wrth Ihc 
■lalcDiSiEHl cvUa-tndtani hogtiLe race of Kainhoja mcntionetl by ^^al^n. As we 
lind them, Lbey are a turbutenl, BdfT-ikecked, emfty Tacc, and as meh^ more akin 
lo the AFgham,, than any of lha me^k Hindu race* t^f the iilwnft of India, wherein 
ttuq- have now been MftiImT for gecwrailmu. From want oI sympathy, aa weU as the 
air^g rcUea in^aettce oT mbtedcrUng on Indian the Mukamtnmian 

Kamhiibi! aic a dttpiicd sd In M uh-unmadatl fcoctefy. Bet of Coiilsc ftinn the 
^ dilTetenl religion and manneni of ihc Mnhamn]adan]i^ ami the dliwttce among Ihem 
of the anaJteniljle barriers whkh scpireht clftis ficim cEasit even ouji fretn tnan. 
In Ilimiu »dely, ihc Mahummadan Kamboha ane Ihr better olT thaa their Hindu 
brethren : they cannot pcHsitily be clcgrailetJ like thv latlcrH Thcft It Utile dmibl 
thai if their iLharedLer had bo^n more nj^iectitiilep ihi-'j would have bctJl more rr^ 
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In the Amarakosha^ the word occurs as the name of a 
kind of horse, being enumerated along with the horses of Scy¬ 
thia, Bactria, Kandahar, &c Commentators explain it to 
mean a swift horse ; but this is scarcely Ukdy. scemg that 

pcctctl by ibc! titlmr ^tusuJnwTi^, untl in vtn rriAny iijctitinti-DnE as. have ynce 

ihclr fdtLvc^kiiip ihcii uti^a Ku^-bi hivc besen w. lhat of ao many other 

tribes ahftnrbed in Stubammoilan wckly bttve been. Dm Lbcy baTE reUuned liieb 
ariEillAt AFEban eharactez in eommon with their llLmlu tirettiF^Tlt ^ thi^t cann 
Ijnrolive devatiqn by their Mnvewifln llft» given them opporl emit lea for eillLCatlun 
aiiii nfficc In wtucb the otb-eti 4re compamlJvcly Btrengcri^ they have only Added 
to it all the arti of cbicaac^ flaltery, And intiignt. TtlU 5 ihty liave ^\sci^ h^hi 
IJ^e iht IA\^ and the Xasbnlrtg. IJke the Lilas and Ltic Kiihiiiiiiis^ lb«y Aje 
Cileemeil fdr tbeli baaiic^ capacity and nbilily in gencipJ- They knri.w well how 
and vhcic Id be cETUfily^ and always watch far ppportunttiei to uftitp ixiwcft I hr 
lentblAiiec as wdS a4 the tealily. Thm iJ the Kambolw ate contemnerj, they an: 
likewise raoiied^ Bmh XaHhmiilj miiil Kainbobi are looked apoti with tuftpLckm 
ft} dati^crcraii. I'eriKUted &om pLaco to placfit riuw in ^vniihine-, now in 
eIchiiili ihe^ ace not cniEhed. If they aie banished from c?ne diatdct, ai GuLih 
Sifiii QBce Loaiibed Lbc Xishmirls, they rwe lo the top in another, and nui lung 
after tetum to their fL^rmer dUtrict in greater Rtrengdi than ever. 

"At the Cotiri of Dlldhr Ifhar Uosaia and Mucatfar Iliisein, Ksmbobf, Were 
minitlcri, and knighted and ermobted. Tbe Xajintiab& have Siten known and 
ream] at MujihlUitaiih Bimpurp and Qtbcr UarlidrE. If (here is flnydj^lnc- 
liuD tn be niALle between KA-shmirLs and Kaiuhohi for tUlAmy, the vmnc of Use 
people giTH the pAlni lo the fornier* No isroverb N oficner on the pf the 
pct^lc of UptiC! Imlk-i thao thii;— 

P'inte! .{itufUM lijffUfi A’ihAwJ^r/. 

‘ Hiii ih« A^gltUi iawBii !b& Kuikbob, and the ihifd lilkin {nt. 
nV/nj'n; li the KaihmtrE,' 

‘'Thatt Ua eonflkt lKti4.een the ncwutits of ite origin ot the Hindu and 
Jiuhainitiadiii hrirwhes of the Irilie. The prctejisaons hlahaminadiuis, if in 
amwiii u> the CMtesiiJl of fietwra! Indian nmety. BK«fL fc, tlinn.MfU=s the moji 
SJctHivafinnl e\s.lm.\ at *uperierity. To aiunc ft,r their actual deemdntioti, iLcy 

QIC not conlMl lo W noblr, ihcjf muat b« nituuttws-ahmlnwly royal They 
derive themselves, to lludr own satisfaction, fram the nUL Jsjd sovcrolsiss rf fertist 
When the Kaia, they «y, lost Uwcow^. Md WeieoWlciw) lo^uh [h,; c^ntitb 
they letircl to lod^ Ai they tb, people„|]ei 

meamog the Ao. f^ny, which h«nme A'a^A,4. TTHs k clever, aed phoUotS«lly 
idaadhl*. lull aolHlhfi more. Il ii not hi the nature of ihings-* il k lai, 
nature of ihlnEs Indian-that ihe desesMldnnti of royal faj^rlves IroTn any coiinlrv- 
of whdcei niic, should n« receive Imnon and wekoiw from uU ebisa of the 
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all Lhe other terms are specific and ijitended to indicate the 
locale of the breeds ; ihc Yav'ana horse, followed by the 
Sc>iJiiati horso^ the Kandabart horse, the Kamboja horse, 
the Turk! horse, unmistakably points to a country ; and 
if so, we must look far that Yavana country nearer home 
than tonia or Greece^ whence no horses were exported. With 
the fir^t vowel lengthened (ydvai/a, the produce of the Vavana 
country") the word is given as a synonym of Tiirushka 
(Turkishjp and means 'gum benjamin' or 'olibanum/ which 
is a produce of Central AspSi but which ivas never imported 
from Ionia or Greece^ or Jatamansi f V^Inraa 

jatamaasi) in the same way, is a produce of Central Asia 
and not of Greece* and its name sheu's the Vavanas to have 
been a Central Asiatic race. 

Itcmdiandra gives ytivan^shfi^, or ^'Lbe bclo%^ed of Lhe 
Yavanas^” for lead, which was taken aivay from India by the 


people. trnasMnf ebc, liicii weti3l.3i imd iltpiJtyt leamipg juiil duricici, wsmld 
fiaiiinu,nd Xhti^r Ircast oif all is ii likely Ituit Iht;)' s^iauldr whether beounc 
llltidUA OC Vf nhaiHifitD jIajia, be dcgindei] ia that objeei sftuolii^a of ^latiullbwil in 
whidi yk'c. fiod tl]i‘ KoiolMJtl* "Tbe whclir ourmlJ^ic \b d^T a walh the im- 
juidizEtcE cf the class, UnJet any drcuniiianeest ihcfE is the gjeattit n«D^ily 
tor E3iuUon m accepting Iht accowntl of itw origin m notciioua a jicnple, l-Qi* 
in the social cstifimlion id the rest oT iocletyt hai leUetet! and aijlo^ ov&ry second 
uun gL whEjm is n derer secreLury^ and who prtTfluced many Lilcrnry • 
They hare InesisLible temptclitm lo Eumper with Iheti iuadlllon. 

*' The acmaifU of the Hindu brandi is of coaisc mnic nKKiat and pcrfocl ly 
ciedible. Both Lhc dxctHinU place ibe criginat seat of the race b«)-ond Uir Fanjob, 
bill the iMubammadans place it liu in ibe weiu £n white Lhc Hinduh arc 

conlenE Id came rnam nealEE Afgh^isian. According to the lattcrp Uiey Wcie 
cae of lhc tribes op tbc A%han Groniicr. In the tiacka of the nemctoiii 
df Mahmud, UtE duLEoariiJe^ pwt af ibeir people WiEfc roTced to became 
Moslema. Under what elrcumtfanEoi ihty crMseii ihe Fire Riveils Mrf tnora! 
ea4w:ltd is -aot eapjalneil-! "N eve rthdeffi, I be HiodTi Kambobs seem to gii e aa 
iiavarnffihed tradHton of Lhc rote. Some Hindu Kambdha assert that thej: oud 
the ICihatriyaa of the Faajili fl le the same people, descended fmia a ^ouinjon 
ituclL Even thU ffliiy iv cii|ilaincik and mufe prdLidljJc Ilian ibe royal pjcv 
of die Maliommojilami'.^ 
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Phoenlciai^s and Romans, but never by the Greeks—at least 
there Is nothm^ to shoi%" that the Greeks were parLicularly 
fond of it. The same author gives jiirnm/frijfi for * black 
pepper/ and that was an article of commerce with tJie 
western nations long before the Greeks came to India. Ac¬ 
cording to the Rijanii^harita,yffr^/iiy^//^^^ with a long final a, 
la the name of garlick, and all the Mlcchchha races arc fond 
of It; it was not a special favourite of the Greeks. The 
same work gives or Y<ndmM as the name of PiicAiftis 

iMjiUiiff, which is a native of Scythia, Bactria, Persia, Turkey, 
and the southern parts of Europe generally, and is not con¬ 
fined to Ionia or Greece^ nor is there anj-tbirig to show that 
the Greeks alone traded in iL 

xAgain, for the outer screen of a tent f^afid/) 

IS an article with which the Mindus must have come Into 
contact in their intercourse with the nomades of CenLraJ 
Asia, long before the advent of Akxander in India, if they 
did not bring it thence with them when migrating from 
Ariya to India. 

In Katyayana'a Varttika on Aphorism 175 of the first 
Section of the fourth Book of Paninh the Yav^anas are linked 
with the Kimbojas^ showing their near relationship. 

There is a passage in the Mahdbliishya of Fata^jali 
which also calls for a few remarks here. It has often been 
quoted as a proof in support uf the theory which would 
interpret the word Yavaiia tr> mean a Greek, and it is a 
remarkable one for many reasons. Professor Goldrtticker, 
in his learned essay on Pinini, gives the folloAving summary 
of the passage in queatfon, In Siitra iiL iij.. Pinitii 
teaches that the imperfect must tie used, when the sjKaker 
relates a past fact belonging to a time which precedes the 
present, and Kdt)‘a}^na improves on this rule by obsen ing 
^at it is wsed too when the fact related is 
but (ouU be bj thepenm wha uses the vesk And Patag- 
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jail again appends to this VarttJka tJic following instances 
and remarks ; “ The Vaz'aiM desi'n^eti f imperfect) A^ed/tyd ; 
ikt Vavaua {impCTfect} //ff MtlM/atnii-as, Why does 

Kdt}'dyana say ; * tftii of sight ?' (because in such an instance 
as) *the sun rose' (the verb must be in the aonst.) Why 
(because in such an instance as) ‘ Dcvadalta 
made a inat* (the ^icrb must be in the preterite,) VMiy docs 
lie say : ' hftt wheu the fast caufJ be seen by the person lu/ie uses 
the verb ? (because in such an instance as) according to a 
legend, V^isudeva killed Kaitsa, (the verb must likciviae be 
in the preterite.) 

“ Hence he plainly informs us, and this is acknowiedged 
also by Nagojiblmcta, that he lived at the time—though he 
%1’a.s not on the spot—when “ the Vavana besieged Aj’odhj'd,’' 
and at the time when ” the VaveiMO besieged the AftidAjiaurihiTS." 
For the ver^' contrast which he marks bctvrcen these and the 
other instances proves that he intended practically to Impress 
hb contemporaries with a proper u.« of the imperfect tense,"* 

Now, if ive accept the date of Buddha's death to be 543 
B. C, and the period ofNitgarjuna, the founder of the Madh)'- 
mika sect, to be four hundred years after the death ofBuddha, 
wc would bring the time of Batanjali to 143 B.C.: the time 
would be only 43 B,C,, if the integral between the death of 
Buddha and the promulgation of tlie doctrines in question be 

* Prernce to tJie SiUnavA K>lt|W Suim, p. 219. 

III. a, Ill : Xityijann ■ IrtT’ 

I ^T% 9 fi| I iftTiirfiarni | werW 

tfa fwstif I | Tinfa^rnr efir Nau i titc ir’ 

^’ili It fwaV | wara 

: -aerv wfa I wii^ininTit ufhsrlffij' tfimatntfftitTflT- 
*aaai TimfTiiv facrifTuT’ri —on iiwiaiiefit 

of P«B«|ali mwT'^ t u ww> ^^’^^ainRsra- 
#t«^ra^Vi t ijg^cwnt—itW='II 
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five hiindred years as supposed by some. Then deducting 
therefrom sixty-siie years which Lassen and Max Miilter sup¬ 
pose are due to a mistake in the tradition on the subject^ and 
the date would be brought down to three yisars 

Christ, Again^ Abhintanya of Kashmir is said to have en¬ 
couraged the work of Pataijjaii, and flourished in 60 A.Cr 
Thus we have a Avide range of two hundred and three years, 
from 143 K C. to 66 A. C., for the date of Fatai;}jali, and dur* 
ing that time the Greek^p Uie Bactrians^ and the Scythians, 
severally attacked India on so tnany different occasions, that 
it is impossible to say with, any approach to certaintj' that by 
the term Yavana, PataDjah meant the Greeks and no other** 
Goldst ticker reconciles this by saying 1 Yet the word' 
carries with it another correction of this uncertainty. Accord¬ 
ing to the researches of Professor Lassen, it is impossible to 
doubt that ivMhi //us r'jfj,, between 143 before^ and 60 

after Christ, this word Yavana can only apply to the Graco- 
Indian kings, nine of whom reigned from 160 to 85 Ik C* 
And if we examine the exploits of these kings, we find that 
there is but one of ivhom it can be assumed tltal he, m Ills 
conqufistii of Indian terrltoiyt came as far as A^'odhj'a. It is 
McmiHfitvs, of ivhum so early a writer as Strabo reports lliat 
lie estendL’d his conquests as far as the Jam tin a river, and or 
whom one coin has actually been found at Mathura. I te 
reigned, according to Lassen's researches, more than twenty 
years, from about 144 B. C.^f 

The argument here, however, is founded on s.pe/ifio firin- 
(■//>/#—that “'it is impossible to doubt that between 143 before 
and 60 after Christ, this word Vavana can only imply the 
GrsECO- Indian kings." Lassen himself has admitted that 
within the period in question, the Gneco^Bactrians were like- 

* I quati thi dKt«; (os \ht Sakt of aiptuiciit nnd Bui in ajiy wbj to 

mj BiUiEliafii lo Uiem- 

t p. aj4. 
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wise caVleci YaviinaB, and generally lie says; " 1 bcliere I 
may look upon the name of Yavana as an old ffeuem/ term. 
The Indian:! use this name for the remotest nations of the 
West: but in di/Tercnt periods, according to the degree of 
knowledge, and the extent of the commerce of the Indies 
the term iva? applied, both by Indians and Iranians, to vari¬ 
ous peoples in the West. Its oldest signification Is probably 
Arabia, because Arabia is called Viivauci, The next mean¬ 
ing is supplied by the term yavanAnf, which signifies the 
w riting of the Vavanas, and must be referred to Aiyan writ¬ 
ing, which was knoini to the Indians, and was used before 
the time of As’oka in Gandhira, west of tlic Indus, because 
As'oka had one of his Inscriptions cut in that sj'stcm of writ¬ 
ing."" Elseivhcre he says, “ The old Indians used the name 
of Yavana as a general term for all the nations of the West 
It signified first the Arabians, and, probably at the same 
time, the Plioenicians, because tlie latter came most frequently 
as merchants from the West to I ndla.''+ 

As regards Menandros,* * it Is a mere assumption to say 
tliat because Strabo states his conquests had extended as far 
as the Yamuna, it must have extended three hundred miles 
bc)'ond that river to the middle of Oudh. Put in other words, 
the statement would stand thus : Strabo was w’rong when he 
said the conquest of Menandros extended as far as the 
Yamuna, and therefore his erroneous statement may be taken 
as a proof of the conquest in question having extended to 
Oudh. The logic of such an argument, to say the least, is 
highly unsatisfactory'. Cunningham, I understand, ox-cncomes 
the difficulty by assuming the Msamos,* the river named 
by Strabo, to be the ** I san nadi ” between Faiehgarh and 


* XiuLiKhe All^TtbiiDukcmd^i p, 729. 
t IH\L, p. asi. 

* Mr. D'Alwis h uf upimOn thaL ibf Malinila of ihc Fill Airtml x 

MmmdcT, GriuEiEnarF |3. XLH. 
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Kanhpiir, aiitl not Ihc Yamunii; but I do not knnw the arfpj- 
ments on which this Bssumption is made to rest. 

Tlie argument about the coin of Menander found at 
Mathura may be placed besides tliat which would assume a 
Roman conquest In Travancore, because a lot of gold coins of 
the Cresars have been found there. As a matter of fact it is 
well-known that coins of Apollodotos and Strato liave like¬ 
wise been found at Mathura, but none of Menander in Oudlu 
These two arguments failing, there would be nothing to show 
that Patanjali used the term Vavana to mean “ a Greek and a 
Greek only." If we bear in mind the facts that Menander 
came to the possession of the eastern portion of the dominions 
of Eukratides on this side of the Paropamisus, and that accord¬ 
ing to the Vishnu Purina, the Yavana country abutted on the 
western side of the Indus, there will be notliing to object to 
Menander's being called a V a van a, a sovereign of the counti^' 
to the west of tlie Indus, or of the Yavana country, without 
meaning that he was a Greek. It should be added here that 
the term Midhyamika, which has been taken by the critic to 
mean the Buddhist sect of that name, has been also frequent¬ 
ly used to indicate the people of the middle country, that is, 
Mathura and Its neighbourhood, ajid there is nothing to prove 
that Patanjali Used it in the former, and not in the latter 
sense. On the countrary, one of the hvo examples referring 
to a couniiy, tlie other may be accepted in the same sense. 
Patanjali, as a Hindu, probably did not care much about the 
histoo' of the Buddhist sect of the Madhyamikas, and who¬ 
ever made war with the Mddhyamikas, it may be fairly pre¬ 
sumed, preferred a country or a nation to a religious sect. 

To turn now to thf| dramatic works which have been ap¬ 
pealed to by the upholders of the Greek theory. Dushyanta u? 
described in the S'akuntaid, as attended by a retinue " of 
Y'avana women with bows in their hands, and wearing gar- 
lands of wild Rowers." Commenting on this passage, Profes- 
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5 ior Williatns ^ "'\Vho these women Here not been 
accurately ascertained. Yavana h [iroperly Arabia, but \s 
aho a name applied to Greece The Ya\"anas were therefore 
either natFves of Arabia or Greece, and their bu:£iness was to 
attend upon the king, and take charge of hts weapons, 
C-specEally his hows and arrows.^'* An Amazonian arm-bearer 
of this dcficriplion also appears in the Vikrarnorvas'fj and Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson takes her to be etther a Tartarian or a Bactrian 
w'oman, Hcobser\^es : Yavanf, tvhich is rather inexpli¬ 

cable. The Muliammadan princes had guards of African 
wqmen in their harems, and the presence of female atten¬ 
dants in tho-se of the Hindu sovereigns has also been adverted 
to; but the term Vavana has been applied by the later 
Hindus to the .Muhammadans; and it is not likely that cither 
Persian or Arabian women ever found their way into the in¬ 
ner apartments of Hindu princes^ as personal attendants or 
guards. If^ a^ has been supposed ^ Ya van a formerly implied 
Greeks, it is equally impossible that Greek women should 
have fulfilled such an office, as few could have found their way 
to India, or e\en to Bactrsa ; and tliosc would have been, it 
may be supposed, loo highly valu<xJ by their countrymen to 
have been suffered to act as slaves to barbarians. Perhaps 
1 'artarian or BactHan women may be iritended/"f 

I believe few udlt dissent from this conclusion * Doubt- 
leas the Alexandrian in\'a-sion took place tong before the time 
u'hcn the tivo dramatical works here noticed were composedt 
and their author was perfectly well aware of the character of 
the Greeks ; but it would be doing a grave Injustice to Kali¬ 
dasa to say that he so far transgressed the Uws qf poetical pro¬ 
priety and consistency as to attach Grecian damsels to the re¬ 
tinue of Dyushanta and Puraravas, two of the most ancient 

monarclis of the lndo-Ar)'an race. He could not ixfssibly 

■ 

^ TjiuiiUKkin yf 5'iLuiilflliF p. 35 h + lUmTu 'nicfftnr^ 11- p* 
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have so far forgotten the legendar)^ lore of his country as to 
suppQ^ic that the Greeks, who first came to India !n 327 B. C*, 
could he rdegated to the Satyayuga or the golden age, with¬ 
out offending the sense of propriety ant! consisLcncy of his 
readers. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that he 
did so forget, and that, for the time, highly civiliEcd and 
luxurious Greek tvomm ivere better suited to senea^s Ama¬ 
zonian armbearers than their r<nigher and more hardy sister¬ 
hood of x\sia, still the question would arise, was there ever 
such a supply of Grecian damsel-s in India to affond opportu¬ 
nities to Hindu kings to employ them as their body-guards ? 
When Alexander came to India, he had to satisfy himself 
with t^vo Asiatic Roxana the Eactrian, and Stratira 

tlic Persian, the former of whom bore him his only son, and 
his followers could not have been better off in this respect. 
His successors in Asia all made \hemse 1 ^'es independentt 
denying the supremacy of the Greek sovereignty in Europe. 
The>' had, therefore, very few opportunities to drau' regularly 
on their mother-country for recruits, and consequently they 
had to depend partly on such adventurers as came in quest of 
fortunct and paitl3' on the Eurasian descendants of the first* 
comem supplementing them largely by the natives of the 
country over which they reigned, even as the European races 
did during the last three centuries in India, Some Greek 
women thc>- doubtless had with them ; but looking to the nu¬ 
merical insignificance of the European women who came to 
India with the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the French, and the 
English governors, commanders, officers, soldiers, merchants 
and adventurers during the gevcntcenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, and ihc large number of Eurasians produced by the 
conquerors, and bearing In mind the fact that the means 
of transportation by modem ships arc* infinitely more con^ 
venieiit than travdling across wild and inhospitable coun* 
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tries was two llioii.^nd years ago, \\c may unhesitatingly 
conclude that at the tJme of Greek supremacy m North- 
Western India, the number of Greek u^omeri m this country 
OT Its neighbourhood was extreincly limited; and that, like 
the latter, the Greeks during the three centunes immediately 
preceding the era of Christ, associated largely whh tlie wo¬ 
men of their conquered cauntrles. And such having been the 
caso^ there could not have been such an abundance of Greek 
u'omcn as to aJTord a perennial source from which Hindu 
kings coutd draw their suppllesp and, whether for recruits for 
their Amazonian guards or as odalisques, the women of 
Sc>'thia, Bactrla, Persia, and Afghanistan, the latter particu- 
larly^ were always, comparalively, more easily ai ailable, and 
doubtless did yield their quota, and thcsCp it may fairly be 
presumed, passed ujider the name of ^^a^-anas. According 
to the Institutes of Baudhiyana '‘he who partakes of beef, 
speaks much and that which is forbidden, neglects the es^ 
tab][shed rules of conduct and of religious duly, Is a Mlech- 
chha,''* and as the word yavana is a synonymous term, the 
women aforesaid would very property be called by that name 
It is not to be denied that In one instance a Greek lady was 
accepted as a bride by a Hindu sovereign, Megasthenes telti^ 
us that when Seleukos Nikator found that he was not in a 
position to overcome Sandfoegtus whom he had come to as^ 
sail, and concluded a treaty for peace and a present of five 
hundred elephants by ceding a part of his kingdom to the 
west oF the Indus, he gave his daughti^r away in marriage to 
Chandragupta; hut it was quite exceptional, and cannot be 
adduced as a proof in support of any general premise on the 
subject. 

There is a passage in the MdlavJkignImitra in which the 
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hero of the piece AEpiIraitra, king of V'cdlsB^ one of the 
Sungii Mjvereigns of Magadha, states that a horse, which his 
father Pushpamitra had let loose, preliminarj'' to the celebra- 
tJoTi of a grand sacrifice, had, while roaming under the cafe 
of a hundred princes headed by Vasumitia, crossed the Indus, 
and that while grazing on the right bank of that river, a 
body of Yavana horsemen had attempted to seize it, and a 
sanguinary battle was the consetjuence."* Dr. Weber takes 
this to be a clear indication of the Greeks, who occupied the 
country after the Invasion of Alexander; but there Is no 
valid reason to suppose that the aggressors were really Greeks, 
and not one of the various marauding tribes who dwelt, and 
still dwell, on the right bank of the Indus along the Sulalman 
range. At best it Is a case of /teeprefiter Iiact which docs 
not In any way solve the question at Issue. 

Kalidasa, in the fourth book of the Raghuvahsa, carries, 
the victorious prince Raghu to the country of the Persians 
fParasikas), where the prince, overpoivdcred by the radiant 
lotus-like eyes of the Yavana damsels, fought the Persians, 
and scattered their bearded and moustachioed heads over the 
earth; his soldiers then spread thetr carpets under shady 
vineyards and caroused on grape wine.f Here Kdlidasa 
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makes the Yn^'anfs the wives of the Persians, an<J, bearing in 
mind tiie fact that the Hellenes of the post-Alexandrian 
period did not tolerate any hirsute appendages to the face, 
and the husbands of the yavam's were all bearded and mous¬ 
tachioed, it is impossible to conclude that his Vavanjs were 
Greeks and Greeks only." 

A king of Mithild is described in the third chapter of the 
Dasakumara-charita to have laid a scheme for defrauding a 
Vavana merchant of a 'valuable diamond which he had for 
sale.* The name of the merchant »vas, according to some 
MSS., Klianiti, and according to otliers, Svabhiti; but Profes¬ 
sor Wilson suspects neither is correct The storj- cannot be 
later than the seventh eentuQ', and at the time a Creek mer¬ 
chant was the least likely person to be met with in Tirhut, 
and Profes-sor Wilson very properly takes tlic circumstance 
to be a proof of “ the intercourse of foreign traders, Arabs or 
Persians, with India before the Muhammadan conquesL''*f* 
Lassen also admits that " the word Yavana did appl}’ to the 
Aluhammadan Arabians at the time of their commerce with 
India.*'+ 

In the Harsha-charita, Barta states that a reader whom 
he entertained, u-sed to recite for his diversion the yaz^a/ta-^ 
prayata-purdnii, which Mr. Hall justly observes, "Colonel 
Wit ford would have pronounced to be the Iliad, or the Odys- 
sey."§ But, having neither the " etymological courage’’ of 

aWt % w^iarirT^ {i 
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that gentleman, nm the his^torical intrcpirlitj* nf some of hist 
successors, 1 can make nothing of ft. 

The Smritis refer to the Yavanas very frequently, and 
denounce association with them at table as highly sinful; 
but th(y afford no information which can be of use in identi¬ 
fying the Yavanas, estcept that they hold the Mlcchchhas and 
V'aranas to be the same, and that expiations for associating 
with them should be alike. 1 shall, therefore, refrain from 
quoting from them, The word Ya^'ana, in some sense or 
other, is aJso common enough in modem works; but It is not 
w'orth while citing passages from them, as they cannot be 
adduced as proofs in any way. I believe wliat has been 
written above, will suffice to shoiv that in Sanskrit literature, 
the word in question has been used, primarily to indicate a 
particular nation, or race, or tribe, on the west of Kandahar, 
and scoondarily to designate the western races generally; 
and that this interpretation will apply to every passage in 
Sanskrit works in wivich the word has been used, and that 
without a single exception. 

I will now turn to the second argument set forth at the 
beginning of this article. There is no question whatever as 
to the accuracy of that part of Prinsep's reading of the 
As'oka edicts of Girndr and Dhaulf, supported as It is by the 
concurrent testimony of Wilson’s reading of the Kapurda- 
giri inscription, in which Antiochus Theus of S]’ria is named 
a "yona rija;’’ and that ‘yoiia’ is the Pilj form of the San¬ 
skrit Ya^na is evident from the repeated use of that term in 
the Pali Buddbistical annals of Ceylon in that sense. The 
only question, therefore, that has to be decided is whether the 
word j<Hin in the passage has been used speciftcally to mean 
a Greek, or generically as a man of the western nation ? 

If we accept the first branch of the alternative, we find 
that in the thirteenth tablet* Antiyoko (Antiochus Theus, 


' jDiiniU, R. As. Sac., XII„ p, aaj, 
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king of Syria) h dc^ribcd to he a Yona king; but Ptole^ 
rnaios^ (Turamayo), AntJgomis (Antikona). Maga^ (Mako 
or Magi), and Alexander (Altka-sunari) are not so called ; 
and this would show that S>Tria anti the countries to the east , 
of It as far aa Arghanlstanp the greater portion of which 
AntEochus owned were embraced hy the term Yona, but 
neither Greece nor Eg>"pt. It is not a little remarkable that, 
if Ynna really meanr a Greek and none but a Greek, Alex¬ 
ander, Greek of Greeks to the Indians, should not have 
had that epithet assigned hint* It can hardly be said that 
die " yona' in the inscription iiJ intended to indicate tJie na-^ 
tionality of Antiochuiji^ and not the name of his acquired 
dominionp for the word in the sentence quahhes the term 
raja and not the proper name \ besides yavana primarily is 
the name of a country, and on!}*' secondarily the designation 
of the inhabitants thereof. The propriety of the second 
branch of the alternative may be objected to by the quco\ 
if the word jmna be a generic ternij why should it not have 
been applied to all the western kings referred to? It ttiay, 
however, be said in explanation of this objection that the 
inscription gives prominence to Antiochus, an ally who over¬ 
came the otherSp and the latter, therefore, could be allowed 
to go without any epitheb Prinsepp in his translation of the 
inscription In question, has “ the four kings of Egypt," but 
there is no word in the text which could be taken as equiva- 
lent to the name of the land of the Pharaohsp and the kings 
named were certainly not all kings of the same place- In 

" II ij warthy of noLc- htre if TiirtitTliSj'ii ti* ih® cartCCI Pilj rcudtriPg^ 

^ Dr* Weber'i aAsuEnpLiua of the DHuavn of Ui« irahaiJii- 

mta^ bang also a imsio-ii of iba nuns amnEp would ri^uirc to be modifijcd. The 
Ofoii^ndra, af Uie fijsL iwn ^Uabli^ of the Tuaffle in Kaiud;nt oinnot be ea^ly 
Gcra'n|[?il [t is [roE tKni ihE (eurnEiJ Unctor writes Asutil Maja I b4tl ihe firsl 
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cither case, the passage In question does not tn any w'ay stip- 
port the assumption of Dr. Kem that the word yav'ana tneans 
“a Greek and a Greek only. " The passage, ho^vcver, is an 
. important one. and calls for a more thorough examination. 

It is, I bclive, unqucstlonahtc that Alexander called hlin- 
sclf a Macedonian. Arrian says he belonged to tfl MuKrZoM'! or 
Miiic<£ui-(s HU I generally the former ; Plutarcli always 

calls him a Macedonian. Now, Chandragupta wnitctl on 
Ale-sandcr on the other side of the Indus, and was perfectly 
familiar with the history of that sovereign. A few years 
afterwards, hc married a Greek bride, the daughter of Sclcu- 
kos Nikator, and had a Greek ambassador, Mcgasthcncs, in 
his court for several years. We know not whether his son 
Vindusdm was born of this Greek lady or not. If we assume 
that he was, he would be half a Greek by birth, and his son 
As'oka, thrcc'fourth Hindu and one-foiirth Greek. But deny¬ 
ing the consanguinity of As'oka, !t would be in the last 
degree inconsistent to suppose that he was other than 
thoroughly cognisant of the proper name of the Greeks and 
of the history of the Macedonian invasion, from which he 
! ttras so little removed by time, and in which his grandfather 

1 took so prominent a part. And such being the case, it is to be 

I expected that hc should, when describing persons of the race 

of ins grandmother, in a state document of great Importance, 

I call tliem by their proper tribal or race name; but this he 

( docs not. On the contrary, instead of calling them Mace- 

donians, or Hellenes, he styles one of them a yona, and that 
one is the sovereign of a country which, according to the 
Vishnu Purdna, was situated to the west of the Indus, but 
not so far out as Greece. This would naturally suggest the 
I inference that he did so with special reference to the country, 

I and not to the nationality of the tndi%'iduai, or it may be 

that he used a generic term in the same way in which the 
1 classical writers of Greece and Rome used to employ the 
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lerm “ barbarian ” or the Chinese nonf do tlie phrase “oulstdc 
barbarian.'* Yavana has been so used in this countr)^ from a 
long time, and its definition shows that it may be so cm- 
ploj'ed with great propriety. In the present day, when the 
Jlindus have to indicate any particular iiationaUt}% they use 
tlicir proper names: thus they have lugrej for English, 
Fttrdsi* for the French, P^rtitkes Tor the Portuguese, Dmdmdf 
for the Danes, Olanddj for the Dutch (Hollanders), EUemdr 
for the Germans (from the French'Allcmands'), &c, ^ but 
when thej' speak of them generally, they call them Yavans 
or Mleehchlias, and there is "no reason to suggest the idea 
that this did not happen in the time of As’oka, and also 
long before his time. 

Again, there is a strong tendency in specific names 
gradually to expand according as the circle of knowledge 
of the persons using them widens, and to become generic. 
This is quite as true of the common terms of a language as 
of proper names ; but to confine mj* attention for the present 
to the latter, I find the people of Persia and western Afgha¬ 
nistan knew their neighbours to their east as the dwellers 
of the valley of Sindh, or Sindhu, which by an aspiration 
became Hindu, and by a subsequent process of cocknejHsm 
India ; and now and for at least bvo thousand three hundred 
years, that word has indicated the whole of the peninsula 
of India, and for a long time also the Burman penin¬ 
sula or “ India bej'ond the Ganges.** To the south-west of 
Persia, the nearest neighbours of the Iranians were the tribe 
of Band Tat, and all the Arabian tribes are now to the 
Persians the Tai race. The nearest to France was the pro- 

• The woni Firingt cones fmi the Ffcneh ' Fmnc,* ihnwgh ihe -\mtifi ami 

Ihc Fci!&tdi?f. who tuoaoitnce it FlruDfi, \Vh*H ikc SponKRirla atHl Ihe 
fiiiLcililtW to ItlJEil Ihc^i' weie and lllc Ctfor wai nevci after reCSt- 

ficd+ Tl la QDW Used lo ifnllcttle the mixal of Eiirnpwci^. Jn the 
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fyf ibf Fitodi. 
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Vince of the Allcmam, and the German nation now are to 
the French the Allcmanis, A imall province to the north¬ 
east of India was China, and the whole of China has now 
the same name. Kathai, again, was ontjr a province or small 
country to the cast of Tartarj% and the whole of China is 
to Persian, Mongol, and Turkish writers Kbata, whence the 
English Cathay, which has only recently become obsolete. 
To the south-east of Bengal, near Chittagong, a small tribe 
bore the name of Mags, and the whole of the people of 
Burmah is now, in the language of Bengal, indicated by the 
same name. Banga originally was a small tract on the east 
of the Gangetic delta; it is now the name of entire Bengal. 
Applying this principle to Yavana, wc find it originally, L 
in the time of Panini, who was a native of Kandahdr, applied 
to a western countrj', probably Assyria—possibly Persia, or 
Media. When the Hindus receded to this side of the Indus, 
it was applied to some undefined country* immediately to the 
west of the Indus; and lastly, it became the name of all 
western people from Sindh to England. It doubtless meant 
* the cBstcless people'; but it was not necessarily an oppro¬ 
brious term, and in a verse, quoted by Colebrooke from the 
SIddhdnta of Vardhamihira, the Yavanas, although Mlcch* 
chhas, arc said to be honoured as rishis, because Uicy have the 
science of astronomy amongst them.* Such a term could be 
very appropriately employed by As'oka to indicate his ally, 
Tn the time of his grandfather, a part of Aradiotia was in¬ 
cluded in India, and Persia M-as well-known by a separate 
name, so the western country then most probably meant 
Assyria and the country to the west of it, that is Arabia, and 
possibly as far as Syria, or further still, though the authority 
under notice does not justify the assumption. At any rate, 

wfwrwrfir famraiVfai || 
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1 fail to perceive how the passage can be adduced a proof 
that V'ona meant " a Creek and a Greek only." 

The third argument would be of considerable importance 
{( k could be shown that Hindu-s borrowed any portion of their 
astronomy directly from the Greeks, This, however, cannot 
be done. The proofs usually adduced are founded on mere 
hy^xithcscs and conjectures, and most of them are not to the 
point It is undeniable, for instancei that the Hindu signs 
of the Kodiae bear a close similitude to those of Greek 
astronomers, but, it being quite uncertain who were the 
borrowers and who the lenders, it can sene no purpose one 
way Of the other. Supposing we admit Dn Weber's con¬ 
jecture that the Hindus got them from the Greeks, still the 
question will not be advanced in the least, for it would not 
prove that *yona' meant a Greekp The same may be said 
of the Drekkanas or regents of cmc-lhird of a planetary 
sEgn^—the Decanii of European astrologers,—as also of other 
terms bearing close similitude to Greek words of like Import 
Dr, Weber notices the following astronomical terms as of 
Greek origin; I'/k. 0xa/^M — afiijk/tma — 
ajro^X. 1 ^ dm — dsphujif —Dr^ 
tSliiu Ddji ; Muir)— ^ndra — ttn^povi kifffffdmMa — 

—*C|Poi'n¥, ir/^^na — Jtdur^ja —frwopsriGt, 
iry'ji-— jdmfra —oi*/Afr^t+ /iVwwm— Juira — 

fdriiri—~Ta.vpo^ dr^J^nti — 

d^Kui-DSt dsirndAard —Sopi«^^'u^ dus'fAffytt—dj ftnam dja/am 

fitTur, ff/ifta/fAarii^^^i^vaffioptL^ ffusdmna^^ 

^4(1X0 t'pflvrjpi, li/fd —Xexn^ ri^pAa risA/Ad — pt4^ irya — Xmv^ tyji— 
svnapAd — Aanja — AtAaka^i^yitov, 

(perhaps Amm /)— 'Epp*j^ 

Some of these, however, are formed wuth welt known and 
ancient Sanskrit roots, and retain the meanings w hich they 
originally had^ and stillhavc^ as common terms of the language* 
and they can no more be adduced as proofs of the Hindus 
having borrowed them from the Greeks, than any number of 
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common words can be put forth as proofs of the Sanskrit 
language ha^'ing been borrowed from the same source. Take 
for instance, the 'WQzdjVt^a from the root yuj to join ; if we 
may accept it as a proof of its being Greek from its resem- 
btance to what U there to prevent oUr believing it to 

have been derived frorn any other European language from 
its resemblance in sound and sense to the English, jiJftc, the 
Saxnn Danish Juh, Swedish ok, French jtmg', Italian 
S^togOt Spanish jHg 9 , Latin jugom, or Russian igo? Again 
Trikoua is formed of tri three and kona ‘an angle' or 'comer,' 
both old and ivell-knoivn Sanskrit words, and I sec no reason 
why w^e should call it an importation from the Greek lan¬ 
guage. Doubtless, the equivalent of tri in Greek is and 
of kono ; but for the Sanskrit tri we have Sa^on thrsi, 
S^vedish trr, German drti, French troh, Italian in, and Si>a- 
nish and Latin trts, and for the Sanskrit, komi. French, cono, 
Italian eono, Spanish com, and Latin conus ; and the argument 
urged against the Greek origin of jstko applies to this with 
equal force. The same may be said of some of the other 
words. The fact is that technical terms being specialised 
common words, and Sanskrit being derived from the Aryan 
language, the mother of all the European languages named 
above, a great number of common words as well as technical 
terms must be closely similar in all of them ; but such simili¬ 
tude cannot be accepted as a proof of any one of those lan¬ 
guages having been derived from another of them. 

Doubtless some of the terms arc verj’ like Greek, and 
may be Greek for aught wc know- to the contrar}’; the medlreval 
names of some of the signs of the Zodiac, such as Tuvari 
for Taurus, Leya for Leo. arc very probably so; but they are 
insufficient by themselves to prore the fact that they were 
taken directly from the Greeks hy the Hindus. On the con¬ 
trary. seeing that the intercourse of the Hindus and the Arabs 
dates from a very early period ; that the latter borrou gd the 
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system of Nakshatras^* or lunar astcrisms or mansions—the 
maudsil of the Arabs, from the l-linduii; that Hindu authors 
are quoted by Arab writers ; that Arabic technical terms are 
pretty frequently used by the ITIndus; and that the Arabs 
translated largclj’ both from Greek and Hindu astronomical 
works, the presumption would bo strongs that the Hindus got 
such of their Greek astronomicat terms as can be proved to 
be unquestionably of Gr<n;k origin through the medium of the 
Arabs, and not directly from the Greeks, There is no sepa¬ 
rate distinct word for Greece or the Greeks in the Sanskrit 
language, and it has been shown that the term Yavana ap¬ 
plies to the Arabs in common tvith others, and therefore no 
reliable conclusion can be drawn from the fact of its being 
used to indicate foreign terms or authors. 

Next come the names of four Greek authors, whose 
works, it is said, the Hindus translated. The first of these 
is known to Sanskrit writers by the name of Vavandchitya, 
literally 'a Ya^-an professor,' or Javancs’vara, the *Ya%*ana 
lord.' Dr. Kern says, Htpala calls him Sphujidhvaja, which 
some one has *• translated, in the manner of Bottom, into 
S'ucidhvaja." The Dr, himself confesses he cannot see what 
Sphujidhvaja represents, but he adds the qucty. ■'Js it 
Aphrodisius?"f Whoescr he tvas. his work as now extant, 
bears no internal evidence of ife being 3 translation from the 
Greek, or of its being of any antiquity, and. under the circum¬ 
stance, it would be more appropriate to call him an Arab 
than a Greek, His work being modern, and this is acknow- 

* Dr. mber is tif ofiifliim (lull Che i^Ken, of Kukahitfat OnpnMed by 
tier Ctci|d«Atis. ojid frMi Ibcm It went on iJip Vne ijck to iIm IlinUtH, mil v4l the 
other to this Anbs. Jl. Biot halil* ilui iIm Chinese iian art the }>tolaCy|ift rf 
the tiindil oMerisins, rroTcssor Slax Miain fepudiate* thii ,n we, ahd mB ft,- 
talai ihat the Jlindus tirieuuitBil itw syttem, end from them (he AraU tinil tie 
Ctunese got It, The luhjeet, however, is of tw imfiortaiter in oonnexiewt with the 
object (jT thh 
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ledged hy Dr. Kem, he majf have been a Piraf, or Muham* 
madan of Central Asia, 

The next name Js that of Pulishap ^x^hose worlr ia often 
named “ Paglisha Siddliadta.” The work is no longer extant, 
but it has been referred to by several astronomers and their 
commentators. Dr. (vern saj's in a ^^IS. of the commen* 
tao' on Brihat Sahhita, it {the name Pulisha) has been cor¬ 
rected by some kpiditm caput into Pulastya, and such qausi- 
corrcctions are very common.”* Etseivhere he states: 
"Amongst the tS authorities whose names occur in the open¬ 
ing lines of the so-called Niradi Saflhita, we find a Yavana, 
a Paulastya, and a Roma^a. All three names are blunders ; 
there is not one Yavana only, but there are many, the word 
is never used in the singular in any other work of some value. 
Farther. Paulastya is in sundry MSS. a quasi-corrested form 
for Paulina (Siddhinta)."f Pulasti or Pulastya is the name of 
one of the earliest sages. He is reckoned among the seven err eat 
pshis who were transformed into the seven stars of the Pleia¬ 
des, and the association of his name with an astronomical or 
astrological work, whether his composition or not, is certainly 
not remarkable. The word Pulisha also is by no means such 
as to preclude the possibility of our accepting it as a San¬ 
skrit term ; derived from the root pui ‘ to be great' with the 
affix h'ip, and ith ' to pervade ’ with the affi.x k, it would 
makeaeorrect Sanskrit word meaning 'ore who pervades 
greatness.' or one worthy of honour, and as such may uell 
pass as the name of a saint. Pulisha, again, is the Prakrit 
form of the word Purusha, and as such may also pas.'? for a 
good Indian name. Drs. Weber and Kern, howm-er. arc not 
satisfied with it in its Sanskrit form, and Uke it to be Greek, 
The latter, when first entering into the question, expresses 
himself mth some indecision thus: "The name of its author 
Puli^a points dearly to a foreigner, a Greek, or Roman ; Albi- 
* UrilBi Pri!fa«. p, + IhiJ., p. 
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riini calls him Paules, the Greek, and give^j the name of the 
Greek's btrth-pUce in a form which acem^. corrupt Hh testi¬ 
mony 15 ^ of course, the tesdmony of the Hindu astronomers 
at his time, and there is not the slightest reason to doubt its 
aceurac>%''^ The train of Ivts reasoningp howeier^ soon over¬ 
comes his caiitiont and at the end of half a page he emphati¬ 
cally declares that Pulli^ was a Greeks t do not doubt for a 
momenti notwithstanding that the Pauli^a-siddhianta, judging 
from quotations, and rather numerous ones, is so thoroughly 
Hlndulscd that few or no traces of Its Greek origin are left." 
" II may be deemed,^' he continues^ " a trace of foreign origin 
that Piili^'a calls '‘solar" time, ivhat otherwise is called 

^'civir time, or as Utpala puts and exemplifies it, 

“what with us is *C]\nJ time' is with Paulica-Achdry^ 'solar 
time; a solar day being with him the interval from midnight 
till midnight or From sunrise to ^mnset. We should meet, 
perhaps, ^vith a few more traces of Gri^ek influence, if we had 
the whole w^ork before us, but nobody who Is acquainted with 
the Hindu mind would e\^er expect a translation/'^ 

Again, to return to the Pauli^ja Siddhantai, it must 
have existed Jike some of the other Siddbintas, in two edi¬ 
tions, Ail the quotations from it are again in which 

to my mind renders it probahte that it was not longT ^^ay, at 
the utmost, lOO years, prior to Aiy^bhata and Varihamihira, 
NoW'it b interesting that Lftpala quate^i a Mub-Pu!ifa-Sid- 
d hint a, an original Puli^^a Siddhinta/' and that this time the 
verse is in Anushtubh. It is only one verse, but quite enough 
to prove that ev en this “origirtal work had been adapted to 
the exigencies of Hindu science, for it gives the number of 
revolutions of the fixed stars during tlie Four Ages/“ 

To surnmarbe these remarks,^—we have a few quotations 
from a work which Is no longer extant; these quotations arc 
so thoroughly Hinduised that tJicy bear no mark to indicate 


* BrIhflI. pteface, p, 4S- ^ HiJJ,, p. 4 '). 
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that they are not mdigenoiis; tl\ey are not translation;;; btit 
becaiiie they refer to solar time whichj though well-ltnoiivn 
from comparatively very olden time by the IlinduSj and 
hr by faj the most natural division of time, suggesting itself 
to even the most uncultured intellect, corresponds with the 
Greek solar time, and because the Doctor will perhaps 
meet with a few more traces of Greek inilucnce" In those 
quotations when better acquainted ^vith them, he liaa not 
only “ no doubt for a moment" that their author " Pulisa 
was a Greek ” hut he summarily denounces the authenticity 
of those MSS. which write the name Pulastya and not Pu- 
lisha. This js a process of ratiocination which, I regret, I 
cannot appreciate. To my mind it has veiy much the ap¬ 
pearance of forcing facts to subserve the purposes of a theory, 
The authority of Albirilni on the subject amounts to the 
mode in wliich the Sanskrit name is written in Arabic icttcra, 
and, bearing in mind the fact how Indian names get trans- 
mogrificci in the Semitic charucterp may be set aside as of 
little import That he called Pulisha a Greek on the autho- 
riti'‘ of his Hindu informers, and not on that of a conjecture 
of his own, is at best a gratuitous assumption. I have no¬ 
thing to say against the theory of two recensions of Pulastya’s 
work; but 1 hope I may be permitted to ask, if a single verse 
suffices to settle the question, Jiow many recensions of the 
Vrihat Sanhiti would one be called upon to assume, had that 
work existed only in quotations, seeing tliat though iu hun¬ 
dred and five chapters arc written principally in the Aryd 
metre, they have interspersed in them verses in several dif- 
Tercnt metres ? 

Dr. Weber goes further than Dr. Kern, and at once re- 
cognlse-s in PuJastya iW Puli^a. the author of the 
Paulus AleNandrinns. Dr. Weber docs not say that he has 
better evidence at command than what Dr. Kern had, and 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, he cannot have 
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and his assumptiun, ths^rdbre, h even more noteworthy than 
that of Dr. Kern ; but is most remaj^kabie in the 
is, Uiat the latter^ though a former pupil and generally a faith- 
ful follower of the learned Professor, vvithhoidj;i his absent to 
tJic identifiration. He says— 

“ Weber's stirmisc is scarcely admissible ; for the passage 
alluded to wHJ be found in all works on Nativity almost 
literally the same, because it is a simple enumeration of the 
mansions and their lords ; two Listsj if their contents are the 
same, cannot dilfer in form, nor can they be said to bear 
greater resemblance to each other than to other lists contain¬ 
ing the same. Besides, there Is no indication that Bala- 
bhadra has taken the passage from Fidiga^ ivhich must be 
established bdbre any conclusiou can be drawm* The strong¬ 
est argument, however, against the supposition is the fact 
that the Puli^a-siddhanta is no work on Nativity^ but an 
astronomical work, in which the original of the pasiaage in 
Balabhadra could not find a place. It may be that, besides 
the Paulina Siddhanta, tliere existed another w“ork of Fauli^a^s 
on Natisnty, but nobody has made any notice of 1% and un- 

Paul us Alexandriruis has Tivritten, beside his Eisagogev a 
book on astronomy^ which again Is unkrtowm^ we have no 
right whatever to infer that he and Puli^a are one and the 
same i for identity of name is to me slender ground, especial^ 
ly wdicn the name happens to be a common one/'* It is a 
pity this maxim was not borne in mind by the learned 
Doctor when dealing with the terrn In the case of 

that term similittidc of ^ouud alone has sufiiced to set aside 
all other consEdcrationa 

It Is not For me to decide this vexetl question, nor i> this 
the place for R ; suffice it to say that if the w^ork of Pulas ty^ 
or Puli^a has been so w ritten as not to retain any trace of its 
foreign origin, and the old Hindus did not tmnslate thequota- 


• Unliat SniUilii, p, 49, 
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tions, it cannoL be called Greek* Puibha is fiowhc/c calltxl a 
Yavana by the Hindus, and, if at be acknowledged pn the 
authority of Alblruni that he H^as a Yavanai his birth-place 
Alexandria would take iis to Egypt, and not to Greece. 

The next name on my list b Manittha. Of him Dr. 
Kern ^ys : "A curious name is Manittha, whom Weber sus¬ 
pects to be Manetho, the author of the Apotelesmata, i 
thought for a moment of ManiJius, but after all, Weberns 
conjecture Is decidedly more plausible, Manittlia, that is the 
bonk, being of foreign origin would seem to be countenanced 
by the fact that in one of his opinions he agreed ivlth the 
“ ancient Greeks” and disagrees with Satya and Varahainlhira. 
If I Imd been able to get the Apotclesmata, J should have 
compared the quotations from Ma^lttha. It w^ill he always 
worth while doing so* although It is not to be expected that 
the marked and especial coincidences will be numerous and 
conclusive. In the same manner as a few traditions suJiTiccsd 
to enable Hindu astrologers to father the children of their 
OTvn brains on their holy sages, so 1 strongly suspect, they also 
did wdlh the more renowned of the Greek astrolc^crs* The 
notion of the productions of a man's mind being hb propertj^ 
a notion carried to such a ridiculous extent in Europe, ivas 
unknown to them. Unhappily^ the opposite extreme they fell 
into, is much more pernicious. In Manittha, as quoted by 
Utpala, there is an extremely absurd passage where die author 
ascribes antiquity to himself I *//i h7fm£is arfUifttuM tliat 
shows the spirit 

I need add nothing to this to show that the name does 
not help m in any w^ay to prove that the HtnduH translated 
%vorks on astronomy or astrology directly from Greek texts, 
or that Yavana meant a Greek and a Greek ouly.'^ 

The last name I have to notice h Ptolemaios. Ho Is 
nowhere mentioned in Hindu astronomy or astrplog 3 ^ and 
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the only qucitton lii as to whether the Hindus borrowed the 
idea of Lhc arm ill ary ^tphere from that of Ptolemy^ or not+ 
With reference to it, I cannot do better than quote here the 
remark-’i of Cotebrooke, the highc:^! authority on the subjecL 
He says: "They may have either received or given the 
hint of an armiSlary sphere as an instrument of an astrono- 
mtcal obseni-ation, but certainly they have not copied the 
instrument which was described by Ptolemy, for the con¬ 
struction difTcrs considerably;’* It may be added that the 
Almagest of Ptolemy was severally translated, epitomised, 
and revised by the Arabs^'f and the Hindus might have got 
their knowledge of Umt work from those versions, even as 
Hindu boyj^ now-a-days familiarise thcmsctt'cs with the history 
and literature of ancient Greece from English and vernacular 
translations, without knowing a of Greek. As no trans¬ 
lation of or quotations from, the Almagest are, however, to be 
srjGi with in Sanskrit, the name of Ptolemy, or resemblances 
to hiS doctrines, if ev^er met wulh, may be accounted for more 
reasonably in a difTerent way* TJie name of the Almagest, 
beginning with the Arabic article *//, shows that it was Avritten 
by one who Avaa thoroughl^^ imbued with Arabic learning, 
and probably drew^ largely from it, and as the Hindus^ after 
having largely contributed to the store of Arab astronomy, ac¬ 
knowledge to have drawn largely on the Aratr? for astromical 
facts, Ave have one common source w’hcncc both I'tolemy and 
the Hindus derived their knuwledgc of those facts, and their 
mutual similitude is therefore natural. And the argument 
which applies to Ptolemy nvould apply equally to all the rest, 
whenever it can be shown, and this can be done often, tliat 
there arc similitudes betAveen Greek and Hindu astronomical 
terms and theories. 

I have already shoAvn that the locale of the Yavana 
country as given in Sanskrit literary or quasi-historical 
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ivorks, js extremely unccrUiin, The same uncertainty 
obtains in astronomical works, in which a greater precision 
was to have been expected; thus, according to Paris'ara, 
Yavana lies to the southwest of Madh>-ades'a. and taking 
the latter to be Mathura or the Sauraseni countiy-, u-c should 
have to look for it in BalochUtan. Varahamihira adopts this 
direction. He says, In the south-western direction (from 
tile ■ midland* Mathura) are the following tracts : tih., Palha- 
vas, Kambojas, Sindliu-Sauviras Vadavamukha^ Afa\'as, 
Ambashthas, Kapi]a 5 ,Navimukhas, Purasaras, Anartas, Phena* 
giri. the Yavaiias, &c.,” (Briliat Sahhiti, Journal R. A. S. N. 
S V. 84). Ebewhere he describes Vavanapura, the capital 
of that counto'. to have been 60" to the west of the 
meridian of Linka. This would take us to the meridian 
of the Libyan Desert. “Rome was. however" according 
to Dr. Kern, “supposed to be go degrees west from the 
mcndian of Lanka, so that the longitude of Vavanapura 
IS two-thirds of tliat of Rome, and thb. however erroneously 
the ahsoiutc longitude is given, suits approximately the 
situation of Alexandria, wJiich accordingly may be under 
stocxl by Yavanapura.- In « f^t-note to this pasi^ge he 
atid^. So far as tlic longitude is concerned. Constanti¬ 
nople would answer as welt as Alexandria, but t am not 
aivarc that any astronomer drew- his first meridian over 
Constantinople, and without that it would not be taken 
as a point of departure." Tliis inference is. however con^ 
t^dicted by a passage in the a Pili guddhi^ 

^cal work of Ceylon, in which MiiJnda. Menander, who 
M smd to be a Yona king. >s made to state that he was born 
at AW-WMnAlasadda=Alexandria, which u-as two hundred 
yojanas or Sex) miles from where he reigned, and whiS 

yojanas or 4^ K^hmirf. 

“ itrihill p, 5.4. ~ - 
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Both these places arc mentioned tti the same sentence by 
l 3 iodoru 5 ; — "ct Sigal urbs, nht regia Sacarum properjui? 
Alexandria urbs ct non procul Aloxandrtapolis The 

Mahivaflsa makes Ala^adda, th^^ capital of the Von a countrj^ 
Nou"( 343 miles would bajiely represent 12^ 20* to the west 
of Kashmir, and take os only to the eastern side of Persia. 
Rut whether tliis Ym^napura be Alexandria^ or Constanti- 
nople^ or a town in Periia, we do not get to GreecCp and the 
word Yavajia must, therefore, be taken to mean either l?g>^pt| 
Arabia^ or Persia. 

I have very little to say wdth reference to the fourth 
argument. It is not my intention, and In fact ft h impoisf-* 
h\c, to deny that, apart from the similitude w-hich results in 
the languages of the Hindus and the Grecians from the 
clrctimstance of the two races having sprung from the same 
source, there has been extensive interchange of terms be¬ 
tween them as the immediate result of Greek supremacj'^ in 
North-western India soon alter Alexanders invasion, and of 
direct and indirect commercial intercourse betw een the two 
nations for some time. Such supremacy and intercourse 
imply that the natives of this country had a name for their 
foreign rulers; but whether it was the generic term Yavana, 
or the specific Hellenes, Macedonian^ or Greek, wc know 
not, — probablyi the first, but the Greek terms current in the 
Sanskrit language do not help us to prov'^c it, and it un¬ 
necessary therefore to dwell upon the subjcctn 

As far OH wc can judge from the facts above set forth, the 
only conclusions which would be consistent and tenable are— 

isL That originally the term Ya^'orta was the name of 
a country and of its people to the west of Kandahiir,—which 
may have been Arabia, or Persia^ or Medea, or Assyria,— 
probably the last. 

2nd. That subsequently it became the name of all 
those places. 
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jrd. Tliat a.i a later date it mdicatcd all the ca^steles^ 
races to the west of the Indus, Including the Atabsi and the 
Asiatic Greeks and the Egj'ptians, 

4th. That the IndoGrcck kings of Afghinistin were 
also probably indicated by the same name. 

5tlL That there is not a tittle of evidence to show that 
it was at any one time the exclusive name of the Greeks. 

Cth. That it is Impo'sstble now to infer from the u&e of 
the term V'avana the exact nationality indicated in Sanskrit 
works. 

These arc doubtless very unsatisfactory conclusions to 
* arr ive at after a protracted disquisition. To the public^ so 
loath to suspend its judgment in any'one question^ nothing 
is more abhorrent than tlie admission tliat tt does not know; 
but suspension of judgment pending further enquiiy, or ad¬ 
mission of ignorancGj or a cautiQiis reserve, or an attitude of 
scepticism, if the reader chooses to call it so, is, I hdievet 
more conducive to the elucidation of truth than hasty general¬ 
izations which tend only to enlarge the dominion of enror. 



XIK. 

ON THE PALA and THE SENA 
DYNASTIES OF BENGAL. 


BlingELlpfiir qT Pila^ iH Mimglitf plfltc Hoili] Fillflfi 

Simith flitaiiff. XilflLmii stcme.. hrSnof iitsedplSan#* "nit Ain i Aklarl 
anti Tidiiiiklifl*s Mm. List af cill the Pi1:u= tdiiwnH k^naTJatlfm of 
i|jfr«MCcs* Dale ol the Tlic rcl%i&n of ihc ralof* 

The Clteflt qE dnmjniDtL, The fi^na Rajafh Uudilhfl Gaji htscri^ 
ikn. Bdhai|^I plains Sumhirhan plate, DcnijfHtr phtc. Chltlagon^ 
plale. RijihihS llCfflft Adlsdiai ValMln LaishniJM 

Lftkahmaneya. Hates Lakshina na Sena eta. Rcligiaa of llir benaa. Ttn?lr 
ca5tc+ HeUtiofi Bf the Smaa to the Pnlaa. 

Bgg| n r. Asiatic Society of Bengal has lately received from 
BS Mf. Smith, of Bhdgalpur, a copper-plate of one of 
— — the Bala Kings of BengaL It mcastirts I 5 ’ 5 * ^ is-", 

inches, and has a scalloped top, 6 inches high, and 6-s long at 
the base. The centre of the top, is enclosed in a circle, 
3 inches in diameter, and around it is a band of lotus petals, 
The legend in the centre Is a wheel mounted on a stand, 
and supported by a deer ra»i/ntnt on each side—a well-known 
Buddhist symbol. Below this is the name of Nariyapa-pila 
Deva. and below that a sprig formed of a flower and two 
leaves. The front of the plate is surrounded by a border Ime. 
but on the reverse this does not occur. The inscription in 
front extends to 29 lines, of which the first four am broken 
in the middle by the base of the scalloped top, which covers 
the plate to the depth of 2 inches. On the reverse there are 
25 lines of inscription. The plate is thick, and in a fair state 
of preserv-ation. The letters are of the Kutila tj-yc. 

The record opens with a stanza in praise of ^P^la, 
vvho was a devout Buildhist, ^ind a folloiver of Sugata* is son 
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and imiTicdtatc siiccesKar Dharma-pdla. The latter had 
a brother named Vdk'pAla, who lived under his sway. On 
his death Dcva-pAla the eldest son of his brother succeeded 
him. Vdk-pdla had a second son named Jaya'piiJa, who is 
said to have brought Orissa and Allahabad under his bro¬ 
ther's government. On the death of Deva-palH, Vigraha- 
pala, the son of Jaya-pdla, came to the throne. Vigraha- 
pila married Lajjd of the Haihaya race, and had by her a 
son, named Nariyapa-pdla. The last, as the reigning sove¬ 
reign, is spoken of in the highest terms of praise i bat the 
only noticeable work of his described in the record is a bridge 
of boats across the Ganges near Munghcr. In the 17th year 
of hia reign, on the pth of Vais'akha, when this prince was 
encamped near Mudgagiri, modem Mungher, he presented 
the village of Mukatika for the support of S'iva Bhattaraka 
and his follmvers. The donee appears to have been a Hindu* 
and the gift was made with a view to assist him in offering 
eharsi and bah to a di^dnity named Sahasrdksha, and also for 
the dispensation of medicines to the sick, and food and 
shelter to the indigent. The record was composed by Blratta 
Gurava, the minister who erected tlie BiiddI pillar, and en¬ 
graved by Meghadasa, son of Subhadasa. The genealogi¬ 
cal table deducible from this record may be thus arranged : 

I. Co-pdla 

I 

f - 

11. Dharma-pdta^--Vak-pila 


III. Dcva-pilla-Jaya-pdla 

IV. Vigra Ira-pila 


V. Ndrayana-pala, 

The gcnealpgj' here given is apparently not in accord 
with what has been hitherto known to be the family tree of 
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the Wlas, and, in ofdcr to elucidate the hiitor>' of the Palas, 
St is necessary to advert to certain records, already published, 
relating to some of the sovereigns of the family. General 
Cunningham, in his Archasological Survey Reports, Vol. III., 
has already noticed them at length; but some of the facts 
contained in tliem require to be further discussed. 

The first inscription brought to the notice of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was a copper-plate grant of one of the Pila 
Rajas of Bengal. It had been discovered among some ruins 
at Munghcr, and translated by Sir Charles Wilkins, in 
three years before the fomidation of the Society, The trans* 
lation was published in the first volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches,' (pp. 122, et but without any facsimile or 

transcript of the original. The original is lost, and so many 
doubtful points in it cannot now be solved. It opens with the 
name of Go-pala, a pious king, who acted according to what is 
Written in the S'iistmL,and obliged the different sects to conform 
to their proper tenets, His religion is not mentioned j but he 
was cvidentl>' a Buddhist, for llie document b«^ins with a 
comparison between him and Sugata Buddha, the allusion 
to the S'astra being intended either to imply his tolerant 
character, or to the scriptures of the Buddhists, His son, 
Dharma-pala, seems to have died while engaged in a maraud¬ 
ing excursion towards the lliinilaya. The circumstance is 
explained by his panegyrist in the following manner; "He 
went to extirpate tire rvicked and plant tlie good, and happi¬ 
ly his salvation wa.s effected at the same time, for his servants 
visited Kcd^, and drank milk according to the law. and 
they offered up their vows where the Ganges joins the ocean, 
and at Gokania and other places.^ It is scarcely likely that 
the king had ever exercised any power in those places. His 
accomplished wife, Kanna Devi, bore him a son, Prince Deva- 
p:Ua, who succeeded his fatlier in Hie kingdom “even as 
iJodhisattv-a succeeded Sugata." His name occurs as " the lord 
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of the land" hi a Buddhist inscription found in a mound near 
I’csscrawa in Bchar.* His conquests, according to the chro¬ 
nicler, extended from the source of the Ganges to Adam's 
bridge, including the Vindhya and Kamhoja countries; but 
probably it did not in reality stretch much beyond the Vin- 
dhyan range. The conquest of Kamboja evidently had no 
firmer basis than tJic imagination of the poet. When en¬ 
camped at Mudgagiri, modern Mungher, this prince, on the 
21st day of Margas’irs'a, (November—December,) in the 33rd 
year of his reign, bestowed the town of Misika in Krtmila, 
a department of SVinagara, modern Patna, to one Bodha 
Bhikshurata MisVa. The imprecations against the resumption 
of the grant are given in the usual Purai.iic style. 

Soon after a second monument of that dynasty was 
found at Budal in Dinajpur, and also translated by Sir 
Charles Wilkins. It was a record inscribed on a stone pillar, 
by order of a minister of one of the PdJa Kajds. As in the last 
case so in this the translation was published in the ' Asiatic 
Researches' (Vol. I, pp, 131. /fy.,) without any text But a 

plate was added, giving a front and a side view of the pillar 
and a specimen of the character of the inscription. Sir William 
Jones was not satisfied with either of these translations, 
and appended to diem some explanatory notes. A revised 
transcript and translation of the last, however, has since been 
published by Bdbu Pratdpachandra Ghosha,f and all doubts 
regarding the original have now been removed. This in¬ 
scription was put up by a minister of Nirdyaga-pala who 
recorded the merits of his ancestors, who seem to have been 
all officers of the Pala family. Trusting to the wisdom of 
one of them, the chronicler states, “The king of Gaud a for 
a long time enjoyed tiic country of the eradicated race of 
Utkala (Orissa), of the Hunnas of humbled pride, of the 
kings of Dravida and Gurjara, whose glory was reduced, and 
' Joanul, -U. !wc.. KVlI. ■> XLlIirptTl., pp. 
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the universal sea-girt throne,'^ Bubu Pratipachandr^ Ghosh a 
has thus summarised the historical results of this record, 

I, Sandilya. 

IL VJxadcva, 
rn. Pinchaia, 

IV. Garga^ married Ichchha. 

V. SVi Darbhapdni, minister of Dem-piila, married 

imrttariiL 

VL SomesVara Mis'ra, married TaraJa* 

VJ I. KedamathaMUVap married Badhv'a of Devagrama, 
Sura-pa I a, contemporaiy. 

VIII. Gurava MisVap minister of Narayana-pala. 

The third record was found at Samdth, near Banaras. 
It was inscribed on a stone, and a facsimile transcript and a 
transtation of it were published in the fifth volume of the 
" Asiatic Researches/ It contained the names of four mem¬ 
bers of the dynastj" under notice^ Mahi-pall Sthira-pala* 
Vasanta-pala* and Ktimira-pab; hut the record was through¬ 
out so corruptp and the reading so manifestly mcorrect, that 
no reliance whatever could be placed on it for purposes of 
historical deduction. The stone was not forthcoming early 
in this century; but General Cunningham pointed out to 
Major Kittoe, the probability tJiat the original stone would be 
found somewhere about the tank of Diwiin Jagat Sinha in 
the city of Benires, which was constructed entirely of stones 
removed from Samath. After a short search the latter found 
it. ^^The inscription was recorded ", says General Cunning¬ 
ham, on the base of a squatted figure of Buddha, which 
was broken at the waist Kittoe sent me a tracing of hb 
sketch of the statuOp and a copy of the inscriptioit u'ith 
transcript in modem Nagark Thb differs very much from 
Wilford's versionp as will he seen in tlie following translation, 
"Adoration to Buddha, Having worshipped the lotus 
foot of S"ri Dhama-risi, st^rung from the lake of Varanasi. 
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and having for its moss the hairs of prostrate kings, the for¬ 
tunate Mahi-paia, King of Gauda, caused to be built In Kas i 
hundreds of monuments, such as fs'ana and Chitragharita. 

‘The fortunate Sthira-pala and his younger brother, the 
fortunate Vasanta-paia, have renewed religion complctdy in 
all its parts, and have raised a tower rsaiia) with an inner 
chamber (gnrblia-kuliji^ and eight large niches. Sam vat, 1083 
the 11th day of Pauslias^^'" 

The lo^ed antiquarian docs not mention rvhere the 
stone now is, nor the name of the person who translated the 
record. He has also not given a facsimile or a transcript of it. 
Under the circumstances no critical enquiry can be made as 
to the correctness of the reading and the translation. This 
IS much to be regrettid, as tJie document is the only one 
which has a really intellEgiblc and useful date in it 

It is to he regretted also that the next record to which 
I have to reftfr, a coppcr-platc inscription found at A'mgach- 
hi in Dinajpur appears also to be defective. Cotebrooke 
who translated it. published only an abstract. According IJ 
Coebrooke’s abstract the first prince mentioned in it is 
Loka-pala, and after him. Dharma-pdla. The next name has 
not been deciphered, but the following one is Ja>-a*pila, 
succeeded by Ocva-pala ; tivo or three subsequeut names are 
yet undeciphered; then follow lla;a-p4la.^Pikla Deva, and 
Vigraha.pata, and subsequently Mahi-pala Deva, Nara-pdla 
and Vigraba-pala. Tile date appears to be of the last king's 
rcign^e 9th day of Chaitra (Mareh^.^pril), Samvat, ,2. 

The next record, in order of discovery, was found by 
Captain Marshall m ,864. but not published In any form 
Mr. Broadley noticed it in 1872. It was found inscribed on 
the jamb of the entrance to the Nilanda temple It occurs 
at the foot of an ornamental scroll, and measures S inches 
by;. Its lang uage Is Sansk^ and its c.vtcnt 13 lines, of 

' Aidi. UtparL, m, ~ 
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nhkh the iuxoiid breaks off m the midtlle after the M'nrd 
Samvat, and the third begins so as to Icav'c some space at 
the beginning. This was done probably with a «div to leave 
room enough for the date in figures or words ; but they were 
never put in. The jamb being made of hard basalt, and 
hairing been placed on the door side, deep behind a broad 
portico or veranda, suffered not at ail from the influence of 
tile weather when sifn ^ and, since the destruction of the 
temple, having remained burled under a large mass of rub¬ 
bish, between 20 and 30 feet deep, looks as fresh as when it 
ivas first turnoci out of the sculptor^s atillier. 

The subject of the record is a donation to the temple, 
blit tlie nature of the gift is not apparent The words used 
for the purpose are dlmrmeyftm "this is a religious gift,” 
and the pronoun therefore may apply to the stone on which 
it occurs, or to the gate of ivhich the stone forms a part, or 
to the portico, or to the entire temple. The words, howei*er, 
are generally used as a formula for expressing a gift, and the 
gift might be other than the substance on which they occur. 
Looking to the nature of the temple,—a brick structure 
cemented with clay and plastered with stucco, which had 
undergone several repairs, the plastering in many places 
being not in keeping with the mouldings formed of bricks 
and the door-ways, apart from the stone-facings, being perfect 
and bearing marks of plastering under the stones—there is 
no doubt now that the temple existed from long before the 
time of the Pala Kings of Bengal, and the formula therefore 
docs not apply to it. General Cunningham takes the temple 
to date from the irt ceuturjv B. C The donor was one 
Bdlddit}'a, a native of Kaus'ambi in the Doab of the Ganges, 
the son of Gunidatta and grandson of Haradatta. He was 
a Buddhist by religion, a follower of the Mahdyina school, 
and a devout worshipper. He belonged to a eJan of oil- 
sellers named Tailddhaka, He had no pretension to royaltj-. 
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but in religion, whether Hindu or Buddhist, it mus not neccs- 
■«ry for a devout person to have high social position, to 
make a religious gift in an ancient public temple. He claims 
no merit to himself for the gift, but desires that the fruit of 
It may promote "the advancement of the highest (religious) 
Kttoivledg-e among the mass of manksue?/'* 

When r first read the inscription from a facsimile. I ivas 
disposed to take the date of this inscription to be the 
Samvat ye^ 9.3 - A a 856. I made out the figures from 
three qmhohcal words: the - fire." being eqtial 

to 3. the second «power" = to i j and the third 

door 9 This would be equal to 319; but the practice 
mvariahly followed m explaining s>'mbolTcaI figures fs to 
transpose them according to the ii'cll*known rule, 
vdmdstfti, “fibres run to the left," and I had no hcsita- 
tian, therefore, in adopting it. particularly as the character 
of the writing, the Kutfla, which had a range of betu-cen 
four or five centuries from the 8th to the i^th, fully justified 
my course. The symbolical meanings of the first and the last 
words are well-kno^vn and undoubted. The second, however 
was not in common use. at Icart I had never found it used’ 
m that sense. Its first letter rd was unmistakable, but the 
^ond could be a compound of d and ya, which would pro* 
duce ad>m or one. the r being token for the visai^a after agni. 
This would lead to the same result. Inasmuch, however as 
the first word cannot take the nominative case*mark in the 
midst of a compound term, I preferred the reading adopted 

Soon after communicating my translation to Mr. Broadicv I 

paid a vjsit to Behar, and, on examining the stone, fo^^d 
the se^nd letter to be clearly a dh. and the word r^L faeinir 
equivalent to the Hindu month Vais'dkha (April^Mav^ 1 

of Vais Akha, the subsegu ent^o^^^^^^^ 

‘ JnuriHil Asislic SocUty, XU., pt. L, p. j,o. ' 
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on the door," i. *, the gift whatever it wft? given at the gate.* 
Thii explanation left the figures of the Samval unprovided 
but the blank space after the word Sam vat I supposed ivasr 
tJ»e locale of tlie figures or symbolical words ivhicli were 
never engraved. Professor Rdma Krishna Gopal Bhanddrkar, 
of Bombay, to whom a facsimile had been communicated by 
Mr. Broadlcy, took the two upright strokes after the word 
Samvat to be equal to 1 ].-f* I could not, however, subscribe 
to this opinion. In the Kulila character the figure far i is not 
an Upright stroke, and there ivas no reason to suppose that a 
departure had been made in this case. The blank spaces after 
the word at the end of the first line and at the beginning of 
the second line would, under the supposition, aiso be un¬ 
accountable. In Sanskrit inscriptions and MSS. it is not 
usual to break the matter into paragraphs, and the blank 
-spaces cannot but imply a deliberate act intended for some- 
thing to be put in afterwards, the matter not being ready at 
hand at the time of the incision. 

Mr. Broadlcy found an inscription of Go-pala at the same 
place, two of Madana-pdla, and Vigraha-pdla respectively, at 
Bchar ; three of Mahi-piiia, and one each uf Ratna-pdla and 
De\‘a-pala at GhosrawafV and Titrawafl. The Ghosrawdii 
inscription mtis first noticetl by Major Kittoe. I 

With a view to complete the summarj^ of the references 
to the history of the Pain Kings, it is nccessarv fuTther to 
refer to the list of the Palas given in the Ain-i-Akbari fvol 
I, p, 413) and in Taranath's u’ork. They have been entirely 
superseded by the inscriptions, but they afibrd curious illus* 
tmtions of Uie changes which had been effected by the tradi¬ 
tions current at the time of A bul Ka?J. Abul KazVs list has 
been reproduced in Pens TicfienthaJeris work. 

The Genealogical lists derived from these sei'cral sources 
maj' be thus tabulated ; 


* Journal A. S., XLJ, pC I., j(o. f «//. ; Juumal A, S., XJV. 
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It Ift obvioufi that the ,scvcral autHorities quoted above all 
refer to the same dytiasty, and the que^tt'an tlicrcforc arises— 
how to reeoneile their diserepaneies ? The list of the Ain-h 
Akbari and that of Tirinith, may be left out of cqnsidera- 
tioHj as they are founded upon traditioit, and, m dcaltJig with 
long Hst-s of name^Ft tradition ts ahvays open to infstakes. 
Hut the case h diflerent with patents issued during the 
tsfe-time of the grantors^ and which, from that circumstance, 
are naturally expected to be accurate in so important a 
matter as the names of the Immediate ancestors of royal 
personages. Discrepancies In such cases cannot fjasily be 
explained awa>v and in the preiksut Instance the difficulty 
has been greatly enhanced by some of the patents available 
being Imperfect and mutilated. It is the farthest from my 
wish to cast any reflection on the translators whose ivorks 
I have to review; I have high raspect for their ability and 
profound scholarship » but where the orlgfnals they had to 
work upon were smudg>% obLiteratedp and partially illegible, 
Ihcif transiatlonji cannot be implicitly relied upon. 

The first discrepancy I have to notice Is in the name 
oT the founder of the d)'nasty. According to three Inscrip¬ 
tions, of ivhich tivo arc in a perfect state of preservation 
and tradition as recorded by Tarindth, it Is Go-p.ila; but in 
a fourth, and that the mnsl defective, It is LaJba-pd/a ; and 
the Ain-i-Akbari changes It to Assuming Cole- 

brooke's reading of the Dindjpur plate to he In this part 
correct, 1 can account for the difference by attributing It 
to the exigency of me Ere. The genealogy is given in verses 
and the ncce^sit>' for a word of tw^o S}dlab1es I thinkt induced 
the convej^ancer to change the first part of the name from 
the monosyllabic to the dissyllabic the meaning 

reEnaining unchanged—earth,’ and — * region' or 

earth. The Mu of the Aln-i-Akbari has the same signifi¬ 
cation. It might appear rcpubivc to iin Englishman Lliat 
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Mr. Black should change iiito Mr, Melanas. to suit the con¬ 
venience of a poet, but in the middle ages it was not iincom-- 
moTi in Eluroijc to translate English names into Latin even 
in prose epitaphs, and in the present day poets not unfrequent- 
ly change the quantity or proper names to suit their rhyme. 
In Sanskrit the practice of using synony ms cither for the 
sake of metre, or for that of rhetoric, n-as at one time not 
unknoivn. If this explanation be not acceptable, it might 
be stipposeit that the person referred to had tn-o aliaus; and 
the writer of the Dimijpur plate used one name, that of the 
Ain-i-Akbari another. It \i worthy of note that the writer 
of the Bhagalpur monument was only five generations re¬ 
moved from the founder of the dynasty, whereas that of the 
Uinajpur plate was separated from him by over twice that 
interval, and greater faith must be reposed on him who was 
the nearest to the founder, 

•The second name is the same in all the three inscriptions 
in which it occurs, and calls for no remark. The third, how¬ 
ever. IS not so. In the Blidgalpur record, which is the most 
perfect, it is Vab-pila, but in the Munghcr plate Deva-pdla 
In tJie Dinajpur plate it is illegible, It appears, however^ 
from the first record that Vak-pdla xvas the younger brother 
of Dharma-pdla, and served as a liegtenant to his brother. 
The second record in giving the succession of the reigning 
sovereign, did not, therefore, fed called upon to name him. 
In the third record 1 think the illegible name whfch 
Colebrookc could not read and the next name Jaya-pdla arc 
not names of reigning sovereigns, but ephitbets of Dharnia- 
pal a, which have been mistaken for proper names. The word 
p 4 !a, • a protector,* is just one of those whkh a Hindu poet 
would most likely play upon in a ^'aricty of ways and m- 
to educe as many alliterations out of it as possible, and as 
Colebrookc sa>'5. ■' so great a part of the in«:ription is obli¬ 
terated, Cpurtions of ovco* line being illegible) that it is 
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diHicult tn discover iJio purport of Uie hi^rfption such 
a mistake was not at all unlikely to liappeit. If the illegible 
name bo assumed to be Deva-pala, the son of Vak-pala and 
successor of Dharma-pila, avc could not make Jaya-piOa 
his son* for the Bhagalpur plate makes Jaya-pdla the son 
of Vak-pala and brother of Dcva-pdlit and Vsgraha-pdla his 
son. The Buddl pillar names Sura-prUa only, leaving out 
Vigraba-pilo, but as the object of the pillar was not to give a 
genealogical table of tJie kings of the Pala dynasty^ but to 
record the names of the ancestors of one Gurava, the minister 
of Narayana-pila, naming the kings mctdcntally as patrons 
of those ancestors, the omission is not remarkable. The 
Dinijpiir plate nam^s only one person between Deva-pdia 
and Naraj-^na-pdlap and his name is illegible. We mayi 
reasonably assume it to have been Vigraha“pd1iL 

The sixth name In the Bhigalpur pktc has not its coim- 
terpart in any other record. Its absence from the hfungher 
plate is accounted for by the fact of the latter not extending 
beyond Dcva-pilla ; and from the Budal plate, on the suppo¬ 
sition of the owner of it not having been a patron of the 
family to whose honour it was dedicated, Jt should have 
been present in the Dindjpur plate, but as the entirety of 
that document ts not forthcomings it is impossible to say 
precisely whether there is only one name illegible in it after 
Deva-pdla or t^ii O. 

Leaving out of consideration the lists of the Aind- 
Akbari and of laranath, which are unreliable and quite 
irrcicancilahle, we have only the Dinajpur plate to supply 
the names of the dtsceiidants of ?firiyana-pala doivn to 
Mahi-pala, and it gives us four names, vts., Raja-pa fa,—pil a, 
Vigraha-pala and Mahi-pala, w'hich we must accept as cor* 
rcct» pending the discovery of some more authenttc docu¬ 
ment. r accept the N^aj'u-prtbi and Vigraha-pila M. on the 
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same authority, witli Sthira-pdlii and \'asanta-pala as ibeir 
aliases on the testimony of the Btnarea stone. 

In addition to the above there are four other names in 
inscriptions, each giving a single name j but as there is no¬ 
thing reliable to show the order of their successionp andi fur- 
thcfj as the>' da not fall ivJthm the scope of this paper, which 
I wish to confine to the sovereigns of Bengal only, I shall take 
no note of them. Within tlic limits which I prescribe for 
myself, the materials available^ as aibresaid^ aiford a list of 
eleven reigning sovereigns, instead of Uiirteen, as given by 
General Cunningham^ his Isos. 3 and 4 being inadmLssible m 
the face of the Bhagatpur plate. 

The only intelltgible date available fur these eleven reigns 
IS afforded by the Benares stone, and that is Samvat lOSj 
—1026 A.D, The dcHzument when first read was utterly nn- 
trustworthy, and in drawing up my monograph of the Sena 
Rajas I took no notice of it. Although no facsimile has since 
been published, as General Cunningham obtained a copy of 
tlie record from so able an antiquarian as the late Major 
Kittoc^ and himself read the date as given above, I am bound 
to accept it; for I am of opinion that no one in India in tlie 
present day ha.^ so thorough a knowledge of Indian lapidary 
writing as that profound scholar^ and he is not ad all likely 
to make a mistake in reading a medieval figure. The date 
may be taken to be about the middle of Mahi-pala^s rcJgn, 
and as Mahi-pala was the mos^t renowned of the Fdlas of 
Bengal, the only one whose name is still rememberd by the 
people, and whose monument, the Mahi-|3ula Dighi of Uinaj- 
pur, is still in existence, his reign may be fairly assumed to 
have been of more than average length. If I say it lasted 
from 1015 to 1040 A. D., I fancy it would not be by any 
means thought to be improbable. 

With this starting-point gained it is neecs^rp to calcu¬ 
late backwards the llme^ of his ciglit predeccsscir:^. For this 
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purpose General Cunningham adopts an average of 25 years. 
He says. “Assigning 25 years to a generation, and svorking 
bacicwards from Mahi-pila. tlic accession of Go-pila, the 
founder of the dynasty, will fall in the latter half of the 8th 
ccntur>’; or still cartiert if ue allow 30 years to each genera* 
tion. By cither reckoning, the rise of the Tdia d>Tia.fly of 
Magadha is fixed to the 8Lh century, A. D., at wliich time 
great changes would appear to have taken place amongst 
most of the ruling families of Northern India.”* 

The General assigns no reason for adopting this average, 
and 1 cannot help thinking that it is too high. It is certainly 
not in accord with data avatlahle from Indian history'. Tw’en- 
tv reigns of the Mughals, trom 1494 1*^ 1806, give an average 
of 15 years and 7 months. Twenty-one reigns in Kashmir, 
from 1326 to 15S8, give 12 years and 6 months. Forty' reigns 
of the Delhi Pathdns yield an average of 9 years and 9 daya 
Twenty-four reigns of the Bengal Pathans, from 1200 to 1330, 
produce a little over 6 years. Similarly twenty reigns in 
Burmah, from i54( to 1781, offer an average of 12 years. 
Doubtless these averages are of periods and reigns, some of 
which were much troubled ; but in a place like Ceylon, ivhose 
insular position protected tt to a great extent from outside or 
foreign attacks, twenty reigns from I4t0 to 1798 yield an 
average of 19 years and nearly 5 months. In England, in 
the same way, from Edward IV to William IV, or 1461 to 
1837, twenty-one reigns yield an average of no more than 17 
j-cars, 10 months and 25 days. There was nothing in the 
physical or political condition of the Palas in Bengal which 
could give them a greater immunity from tlie vicissitudes of 
changes incident to royalty than in the places named. James 
Pn'nsep, after a careful surrey of the history of Indian dynas¬ 
ties, took 16 to 18 years to be the average, and nothing has 
since been found to show that liia calculations were wrong. 


* Atdi, Sfuh-. RcjioH, III., pi [35, 
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Daubtles^-s in taking averages a great deal dep^ds upon tlic 
period and the number of reigns taken Into account- A Gcorjp 
III, Or an Akbar, with tivo or three average reigns, would 
often upset all calculations ; but with 20 to 40 reigns, the risk 
of error from occasionally protracted reigns is reduced to a 
minimum- The Palas in Bengal did not enjoy any great im* 
munitj’ from outside attacks- They liad veiy* pou'crful rivals 
in the kings of Orissa on one side, in those of Ikhar and 
Kanauj on another, arid those of Assam and Tipperah and 
Rastem Bengal on a third, and it is well-known how outside 
rEvalr>' foments domestic discord ; and, taking these facts 
into consideration, J cannot assign them a higher average. 
Eighteen >'cars, in my opinion, would be (if any tiling) htgli. 
but in consideration of the number of reigns being small— 
only eight before Maht-pala—and to provide for the possi¬ 
bility of there having been an Alcbar or two among them, t 
shall take it at 20, which would be the highest possible ad¬ 
mission. At this rate the result will be as follows ; 

I. Go-pdla, .. 855 VJ, Rdja-pala...^55 

11 . Dharma-pala- 875 VII. — paia,,.-. 

Ill- Deva-pala,.. 895 VIII. Vtgraha-paia, II ,,..995 

IV, Vigraha-pala, I 915 [X. Mahi-p^la, 1015 to 1040 

V. Ndrdj-ana-[»la,...,„ 935 X. Kaj-a-pAb.jodb 

XI. Vigraha-pala,Ill..loSo 

Tlic inscriptions noticed above clearly show that all the 
Palas were sUunch Buddhists ; but several of them were 
tolerant enough to employ Hindus as their principal officers 
of -State I and, though they no duubt encouraged the diffusion 
of their own religion, they not only did not oppress their 
people for their religion, but even allowed their Hindu minis¬ 
ters to apply to them, iij ofllcial and sijitc documents, praise 
which could be grateful only to Hindu ears. They went fur- 
ther, and sometimes ga\-c lands for religious purposes which 
cannot be strictly called Buddhist. 
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The last question iii connexidn ^v-ith the rA\^ b the 
locale or extent of their dominion, Tdi^nath calls them all 
kmgs of Bengal ; so does Abul Fazl in the Am J AkbariH 
The Mungher plate does not name the kingdom of the 
Palas^ but it was executed when the camp of Devapafa 
was pitched at Mudgaglrip r r., Mungher, The Bl}agalpur 
plate \VB.s also executed at Mungher, and in it Narayana- 
pala is called the 'Mord of Anga," or king of Bhagalpur 
and it^ neighbourhood, including Mungher, The Budil 
pillar occurs in the Dinajpur district^ and that vvould show 
that in the time of Narayana-pala his minister Gurava had 
aclministrati\'c power on the north of the FadmiL The 
Dinajpur plate not having been fully deciphered, wc know 
not where it was executed, and, though found at Amgachk 
it is possible that the grant may refer to some place at a 
great distance from it. There can be no doubts hotvevefp that 
one of the latest kings named in Jt, Mahi-paia, exercised full 
sovereignty in the province to the north of the PadmiL That 
vast sheet of water in Dinajpur wdiich still bears his name, 
the Mahi-pala dighi, is a proof positive on this point We 
have also the e\‘idende of the Sarnath stonOi which calls him 
lord of Gaud a, though the stone cannot be accepted as a 
proof of Mahi-piia's reign having extended as far as Benares. 
In a sacred place of pilgrimage any person could go and 
dedicate a tempior an imagc^ without in any way acquiriiig 
political power in the locality. 

Mr. Westmacott, in his -^Traces of Buddhism in DJnaj- 
pur/^ supplies several other proofs In support of the liove^ 
rcignty of the Falas on the north of theTadmi He sa^’s. 
In all south-eastern Dirttijput:, and the neighbouring parts 
of Bagum, remains of Buddhism^ and of the Buddhist Pala 
kings are numerous. Jt wa^ in this neighbourhood that in 
the seventh century the ChmE^e pilgrim, Ilioueri-Thsang, 
foimd the Buddhist court i^^f Faundra-vardhana, which I 
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identify witli Vardltnn^ Kuli, Uve residence of a very ancient 
family, close to Gox'indaganj, on the Karatoyi, Mr. Fer- 
gusson. in his paper on Hfouen-Thsang, quotes from an ac¬ 
count of Paundradc-s'a in the fourth volume of the ‘ Oriental 
Quarterly Magazine,* that Vardhana Kuti, governed by a 
Yavana, or Musalman, was one of the chief tovms of 
Nirvritti, comprising Din^Jpur, Rangpur and Koch Bchar, 
and consequently the eastern half of liioucn-Thsang’s king¬ 
dom of Paundra-vardhana"* Elsewhere he says: "Dharma- 
pila, whose fort still bears his name, more than seventy miles 
north of Vardhana Kiitf, and other PaJa kings, were ruling 
east of the Karatoya long alter Bengal had been subdued by 
the Senas, before ivhom indeed the PdJas probably retreated 
by degrees to tlic north-cast, and %vere supplanted without 
any great catastrophe/'f z\gain, '* close to jogi-ghopa are 
extensive brick remains, said to have been the palace of 
Dcva-pala. whether the Deva-pila of the Mungher plate or 
not I will not say, but certainly of the Amgdchi plate, 
Bhimla Devi, daughter of Deva-pala, is said by the ignorant 
/Hijdrfs to be represented by one of the Jogi-ghopa carvings. 
A mile to the south-west, at Amiri, arc more brick remains, 
which Dr. Buchanan heard called the palace of Mahi-pala- 
Across the fiff, two miles north-east, at Chondir^, are remains, 
which he %vas told were those of Chandra-pala's palace ! there 
are more bricks at Katak and Dhoral, and indeed in all the 
country round are innumerable brick ruins,* Seven miles 
north of the great is the celebrated Budil pillar, set up 
by a minister of Nar^^'a^-pilla, and bearing an inscription, 
In which Deva-pala and Sura-pata are mentioned as haring 
preceded Narayana-pi!a. A dozen miles north of that again 
WM found die A'ragdchi plate, con tain Inga grant of Vigraha- 
pala, and enumerating his ancestors, Sum-pdla, his father 


• Jonnwl A, 5., XLIV„ p. iSS, 
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Malii'jiaLi, Dharma pala, and othcrs."^* Several iMat names 
such as Mahif^arij, Mahmagar, Mahipur^ Mahi-santoshp NajTv* 
nagar, &c., also bear remains of the names of former Pila kings. 

The evidence, thus, Is, on tlie whole, siifSeicnt to show 
that the Palas exercised sovereignty on the west of the Bhdgi- 
rathi, certainly as far as the boumJarj" of Behar, and probably 
further, taking the whole of the ancient kingdom of Magadha. 
On the north it included Tfrhut, Maidd, Rijshalii, Dinijpur, 
Rangpur, and Bagiira, which constituted the aneknt kingdom 
of Paundra-vardhana, The bulk of the delta seems, howeveT^ 
not to have belonged to them. To show this and to prove 
the time wlien they were finally expelled from Bengal proper, 
we must turn to the hbtor)^ of the Sena Rajds of Bengal 

Paleographic evidence regarding the Sena Rajas is 
!S<;:ant>* and unsatisfactory, and tradition regarding them is 
meagre and contradictaoiy% There Is enougli, however^ 
avtiifable to show their time and position ic. the historj^ of 
Bengai, 

The first record bearing the name of a Sena RajA was 
brought to light by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton during his 
tniir in the Gaya district, in the early part of this centuiTi', 
and a facsimile, subsequently communicated to James Prinsep 
by Mr. W, Hawthorne, was published in the fifth volume of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Societ>" (pp. 658 f.}. It names As'oka 
Sena, and Ls dated m the year 74 of Lakshmana Sena^s era. 
The record u-as inscribod by a pious Buddhist on a slab of 
sandstone to commemorate ^ome gift made by him to the 
Bodhi temple. 

The next record w‘as a topper plate grant of Kes ava 
Sena, bearing date, the jrd )near of the reign of the king. It 
was found in an alluvion dc| 30 sit in the lemindan of Bdbu 
KanAilill Tagore, in Pargnnnah EdilpurTZillah Bakarganji in 
the year ]8j7, and is now deposited in the library of the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal An account of it, together with 
a transcript prepared by Papcht Govindardma, revised by 
Pandit Kamalakanta, and an English translation by Babu 
Siradaprasdd Chakravarti. occurs in the Journal of the 
Society, vol pp 40, f. The legend on the seal of the 
record rcprci^ents a ten-handed human figure ijyiated on a 
lotus, winch IS described in the text to be that of S^adaslva. 
It opens with a salutatioii to Ndrayana, and two stan^^as 
in praise of the moon, in whose race the princes named are 
luiid tn have been bornn The first prince named h Vtjnya Sena. 
He was a sovereign of great might and renown, and his son 
Hallala Sena was the father of Lakshmarsa Sena^ who seems 
to have been the most renowned prince of the line. He 
IS said to have “ erected many pillars for victariei^ in battle, 
high sacrificial posts near the altar of Jlfusa/ijf/Mnt and 
Gadapanl situated on the coast of the South Sea (Jaganndth) ; 
at the holy place of VisVesvafa^ (Benares) where fall the 
streams of As'i and V'arunA into the wa\us of Gangd ; and 
on the banks of TrtiYHf, w^hich became truly sacred and 
piiren for its being the place ivhere he who was bom upon 
lilies, (Brahma) commenced hb sacrifice. H e had^ by his queen 
V’isudev/, a son named Kes'ava Sena, who dalim to himself 
the suzerainty of the Gajapati* AsVapati and Narapati kings^ 
This Kes'ava, on the anniversar)^ of his birth In the month of 
J^Tiistha, after the 3rd year of his reign, granted two villages 
Baguti and Bettogata lod>^munR, to one (s vardeva S'arma^ 
son of Vanamali S'arma, 

In commenting upon the monument, Prinsep observes : 

It is curioua that whenever the name nf Kesavii Sena 
occurs on the plate, there are marks of an citusure, as if the 
grant had been proposetl during the reign of Midhava Sena, 
and, on his dying beftre ft was completed (for such a plate 
must have taken a long time to engrave), the name of his 
successor Kes ava, furtunatclj' happening to he of the same 
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prosodial quantity, was ingeniously aubstituted. and t/tttutfrs 
the cndoivcnent w2.b completed and promulgated, 
Kes'ava must have been m this Ciise the brother of Madhava,”* 
Tlie second record, also a copper plate patent, was 
found in the 24 Purgutmali portion of the SundarbaUp some- 
where near Diamond Harbour^ in the estate of Bibn HariJdsa 
Datta, of Majiipar, I applied to the Biibu for a sight, nr ?i 
faciimllcp of the rceord. but could not get it J others have tried 
to obtain a sight of the record but failed. Paridit Ramagati 
Nvnyaratna, in hm ** Discourse on the Bengali Language and 
Lileraturep'' makes the same complaint, but he lias published 
a transcript, said to have been prepared by one Ilaladhara 
Chudimani, who admits ha\nng failed to read all the lettijrs, 
and to have conjecturally supplied the gaps. The reading has 
been revised, again conjectu rally, and republished in a Bengali 
litenijy^ journal entitled /iMmfi, In so far the record ih of 
not suRicIent authenticity for any critical purjiase. 

• It purports to be a grant of land by Lakshmana Sena, 
son of Ballala Sena, on the lOth of M^gha, in the second year 
of the king's rergn. 

The third record^ likewise a copper patent, conies from 
the opposite side of BengaL It was found in the bed ofi 
an old tank called Tarpan-dighi, in the Dindjpiir district 
and noticed and translated by Mr, WestmacoEt-h It is 
closely similar to the Iasi in language, and has a seal ex* 
actly like that of the Bikarganj plate, but the genealogy 
includes tlic names of four princes, Hemanta, Vijaya, 

Ballala and Lakshmana, the last of whom gives to his 
preceptor Isaradeva Sarma some lands m the village of 
Belabiohti, The patent b dated from camp V^rkrampur, on 
the 3rd Bihadra, in the 7th year of the king^s reign. 
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The last found in the Kajshahi district, at a place 
called “ Burnn." close by the village of Denpara, TJiina 
Godagd. 

Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, who discovered die stone and trans¬ 
lated it, gives the following account of the place where 
the nmnument was found. The tank where I found it," 
he -says, *' is some 40 miles from Goa (Gour ?) ] but it stands 
on the bank of a river ivhich was the old Pit tfif a bed, and 
which river now firm's 6 miles to the south, before Rampur 
Bauleah. The locality is evidentiy the site of some temple, 
and the atone records, 1 should say the inscription, the 
praises of the founder, \\Title making same further exami¬ 
nations I came to the top of a scries of black stone-steps, 
leading underground ; one monster stone was i yard in 
thickness. In the tank itself are 2 slabs which can be felt 
witfi a bamboo and which, a hoarj'-hcaded old man says, 
were above ground when he was a (boy) and kept 

the village cattle. /. c., some i5o years ago." The place was 
of some distinction, even during the Muhammadan period, 
for there still stands a magnificent masjid about 650 yeans 
old. Mr, Metcalfe describes it as " built entirely of stone 
ivithout a bit of mortar, and put together like a child's toy- 
house, the stones fitting the one into the other. The carving 
on it Is beautiful." 

The stone slab upon which the inscription is recorded, 
was found in a dense jungle, apparently away from its origi¬ 
nal position, but amidst a number of large blocks of stone 
half buried under the earth. It measures 2 ft. 3 inches b)- 
I ft, Its material is basalt carefully polished on the 

upper .surface. 

The letters of the inscription are of tlic Tirliut or Gnur 
t)-pe, similar to that of the Bakdrganj plate of Kes'ava Sena, 
deciphered by James Prinsep. Bengali MSS. three centuries 
old, are written in vcr>- much the same character, and the 
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racsimik of the published by Chcz>% bcajs 

some resemblance to it. Mr. Metcalfe found considerable 
diffickiky 111 getting the record decipheredp oivdng to modern 
pandits not being farnilar with its style of UTiting. but I have 
carefully compared his transcript with the original and satis¬ 
fied myself that his reading is perfectly conrccL 

The language of the inscription is pure Sanskrit^ hut its 
style IS highly inflated and h3*perbolicaL Umipati Mis'ra^ 
the author of it, is never satislied with an ordinarj^ com¬ 
parison. If he has to describe a high temple, he cannot stop 
without making its pinnacle stand as an obstrucLiun to the 
course of the sun. His kings must upbraid the heroes of the 
UdiinfyaHa and the Met/tdiAdrafa as “vain boasters and insigni¬ 
ficant upstarts," and his ivar-boats, even when stranded on a 
sand-bank in the Ganges, must ^eclipse the glory of the 
moon/* This style^ common enough in oriental writings wrs 
widely current in Northern India in the 9th, loth and the 
ijih centuries of the Christian era. Whetlier at Gour, or 
Benares, or Kanauj, or Oujein^ or Mathura, this straining after 
bombast was so universal^ that no one familiar with the 
monumental literature of the period, can mistake it for a 
moment, and it ma3% therefore, be taken as a characteristic 
of the time. I have myself met with it so often, that had 
I no other guide to ascertain the age of the record under 
notice^ I would have taken its style to be a cynclusis e proof 
of Its being of the lotli or nth centurj^ In the present 
instance, knowing w'cll that Umapati was a conlemporaty' 
of jayadeva,* the renowned author of tlie Gkagovinda, we 
have no reason to doubi the age. 

The subject of the record is, die dedication of a temple 
which is described to have extended to all dircctJons in 
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5paee, and Vied iti lofLirieds with the ^[aUJ1t Meru round 
which the sun^ moon and the stars run their eourseJ' Its 
pinnacle of gold, vvliich was shapw^d like a ivatcr-jar^ w'as 
c<^ual to the Meru in weight Ity locality was; the margin 
of the tank where the in^ription was found. Judging from 
the insignificant remains noiv traceable in thal locality* I 
believe tlie edifice was by no means a very extraordhiary 
one. Its presiding deity was Pradyucnncs'vara, or S'iva, as 
the destroyer of Cupid^ a form in w'liich he is not ufteti wor¬ 
shipped by his votaries m Bengal. This divin!t>\ who is 
generally represented as a vagrant mendicant, is said to have 
exchanged, by the favour of the dedicator of the temple, his 
tiger-skin toga for silken dresses, his serpent neck-chains 
for garlands of jew'cls, his ashes for sandal-wood powder, liis 
roisary for pearls, and hb human bone ornaments for precious 
gem:^. 

Of the dedicator of the templej Vijaya, the record is, 
usual in such cases, the most lavish in its praise. Accordjtig 
to it, he w'as the greatest of kings that ever held sivay on 
earth i the most valiant, the most charitable, and the most 
virtuous. While describing the hero as a devout follower of 
Mahadeva, it does not hesitate to make him even superior to 
that dread manifestation of the divinity, for the one, says it, 
destroys all alike, while the other, killed his enemies and 
cherished hts friends*" There is, however, very little in the 
versfis devoted to his glorification which may be taken for 
facts. The time of his reign is not given, nor the name of 
hb caste, nor that of the place where he caused the temple 

iTW: F*Trf I 
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fn liic coioptiaiii of A MS. of Lhc Gli^iggvmila fotmd hy Dr. Bulitcr At 
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to be erected. He is related to have invaded Assam 
(Kamarupa) and the Coromandel Coast between the ChilkA 
Lake and Madras (Kalifiga), and to liave sent a fleet of war- 
boats up the Ganges to conquer the Western kings ; but 
nothing is said of the results of these invasions: the last 
is, in a manner, acknowledged to havr: proved a failure ; for 
the only thing noticeable in it, was the stranding of one of 
the boats on a sand-bank, poetically described as “the ashes 
on the forehead of S'iva, changed to mud by contact with 
the water of the Ganges,'” 

The genealogy of the king includes three ttam^, those 
of Heinanta Sena, Sumanta bena, and Vira Sena, The 
last ivas evidently the founder of the family, for he appears 
as a descendant of the moon, without any reference to his 
immediate progenitors. 

It is unquestionable that the princes named in these 
several records alt belong to the same dynasty, and tlicir 
genealogical tree may be made up thus:—* 
i, Vira Sena, 

II. Sumanta Sena, son of I. 

III, Ileinanta Sena, son of II. 

IV. Vijaya Sena, son of III. 

V. Bailiila Sena, son of IV. 

VI, Lakshmana Sena, son of V. 

MAdhava Sena, son of VI, 

VIII. Ke3'a\Tt Sena, son of VI.. and brother of VII. 

IX. A.s'oka Sena grandson of VL 

According to tradition Adisura was the founder of the 
Sena dynasty, but the records above noticed make Vira Sena 
to be the founder. He was a Dikshinatya or southron by 
birth, and first established his dominion in Bengal, 1 am 
disposed to think that he is the same with Adls'iira. 

The name Adis'ura does not sort either with lhcPalas,or 
tt'ith the Senas. The word S'lira is a synonym of vira a hem, 
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and the difi is mdicalivc of the initial position whicfi Vfra 
Sena CM-snipics in the genealc^ of the dynastj^ In other 
words I take Adis'^ra to be an epithet and Vira to be the 
proper name, or the former to be an alias of the latter, Vira 
and S'lira being synonymous, and a notable instance of the use 
of synonyms occurs in the name of the founder of the Pala 
dynasty, ivho is, as shown above, at option called Go-pnla 
Hhii'pilaar Loka-pita. Exception may be taken to this on the 
ground that in a Bengali book^ entitled Sam^imdAa-nirna/a, 
published two years ago, Pandit Lalamohana Vidy^nidhi 
states that he had been informed of a tradition current in 
the V'arendra country^ which makes one Bhus'ura the son 
of Adis'ura^ and adds that Bhus'^ura dying without male 
issue, his daughters son As'oka Sena succeeded him, who 
was followed by Sura Sena, and the latter by Vfra Sena- 
On asking the pandit for his authority for this tradition, he 
informed me that he had got it from a Kulajufi Mur-shi- 
daba<.h but that he had heard It noivhcre eke. On so 
slender an authority.^ I cannot induce myself to accept It as 
a matter worthy^ of historical enquiry* The two names 
As'oka and Sura arc later namas, which the KulajQa put 
at die b^^'nning, evidently not knowing ^vherc else to place 
them. 

Of Siimanta and his son Hcmanta nothing is known 
of any Importance. Tradition had entirely lout sight of themn 
and the records have little to say beyond the usual stereo* 
ty'ped praise for heroism. 

It k stated in the genealogical tables of the Kiyasthas 
that when Balldia established his system of ntAylUty (KrtfaJ the 
original five Kiyasthas of Kanauj had multiplied to 56 fami* 
lies. Assuming that each generation of the original Kayasthas 
had multiplied two-fold, five gencrationfi from Adis'ilra to 
Baltala would give eighty individuals, wlio may w'el! re¬ 
present the alleged number of familiea* Of the Rrahmaus 
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Llie tuUl number of f^Lmiliei that tived at I he Lime of 
Halliild [s not known. But it Is evident that it w^s not 
large, for we find that BalUla iacludt^d only ten familtcs in 
the rank-s of his nobles^ vis., two of the descendaTits of 
Bliauajiar<i>^na, two of Uiose of Daksba, one of tho5e 
of SVihar-sha, three of those of Chhandada, and two of tliose 
uf Vedagarblia, They do not suggest a longer perscMLi Elian 
would be OQvcrcd by five generations* It should be noted 
that the editor of the VctlisikhT■tara^^ Muktarima Vidyavigis'a^ 
in his gencalugicaJ table of the Tagore family^, makes Ifala- 
j'-udha, minister of Lakshmana Sena^ to be tJie t6th in descent 
from Ehattanarayana ; but inasmuch as his statement ha^s been 
contradicted by the author of the 

who would have hsm to be the third in descent from Bhatfa- 
narayanai and both have been contradicted by Halayudiia 
himself who calls his father Dhanaujaya, wherea--s the one 
makes him the son of Mipu and the other that of RdmarupaH 
we may well reject his testimony as inadmissible. 

Vijaya the fourtli of the series was, according to tradition^ 
known by the name of Sukha Sena, and under that name he 
occurs in the Ayfn 4 Akbarj^ as the father uf Ballila Sena. 
His name occurs in the Bikarganj plate as the first of a series 
of four kings, the last of which was K'es'ava Sena. Vi jay a 
there appears as the father of Balia]a Sena. Again, In a 
man user Ipt of the a treatise on gifts attributed 

to Ealiala Sena, the author describes himself as tlie son of 
Vijaya Sena, and the grandson of ilcmanta Sciia. These 
facts justify the assumption tiiat tlie three records allude to 
the sajTic family, and that Sukha Sena was an alla-s of Vijaya 
Sena. If this be admitted, the Sena d^masty of Bengal will 
have to be extended by the addition of the tiirec names 
which occur In the Kijshahi inscription. 


' £>1,, CaJciulfli, 
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Of llie descendaiitii of Vijaya. the most distinguished 
was, no dcubtr his son BalUla. ^ Thiii princej' lo quote the 
w'ords of an able writer in the was held in 

such high estimation all over Bengali that the most extraTh'a- 
gant fancies have been indulged and the wildest tales invent¬ 
ed In order to connect his memoiry w Jth tlic mar\^ellous and 
the sublime," The same wTiter continues; Poets have 
invested him with the dignity of a divine onginal. and describ¬ 
ed his infantile precocity in tlic most glowing colours* He 
has been represented as the sun of the fluvial god. Brahma¬ 
putra, ^vho had deceived his mother by assuming the form 
ot her own husband. His nativity Is said to have taken place 
in the solitude of a thick forest^ where his mother had been 
banished a few months before her parturition througn the 
jealousy and treachery of tua father's two other wives. In 
these sylvan sbndcs and under the especial proteetton of 
heaven he passed his infantile days, undisturbed by the noises 
and distractions of towms and cities, and uncontaminated by 
the pleasures and irregularities of riotous societ>% His di¬ 
vine parent^ *the uxorious Amnis/ as Horace would per¬ 
haps call him, instructed him in the different branches of 
a Hindu's education, and In the tactics of war and diplomatic 
policy. While yet a boy he is said to have exhibited ex- 
traordinaiy' pnsofs of heroism and strength, lie had dis- 
comfiteilp unassisted and alone, a ivhole host of disciplined 
troops commandctl by princes and veteran captains, and 
armed u'kh all the weapons of native warfare*” The whale 
of tills statement, hoivevert is founded upon vague traditions^ 
or modem records of quesLioimble authority- We may disiniss 
it, iherefure, ivitllaut a remark. The Eikarganj inscriptiDn 
of BalUita^s grandson dos^s not allude to the facts noted in 
it with sufficient circumstantiality to give them any prom- 
inence. From what it Bays, we may take for granted, 
however, that he was a great patron of learning and himself 
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an author of some 

purnshahr The treatise on gifts alluded to above shews that 
his reading was extensive and his knowledge of the s'istras 
respectable* He isj however, better known in this country 

■ TTic pnaimflent mcntiMi mjale In ihe wart of Lbe a.uilior'^i tn.tarp 
Would waken a. sospkicHi [Ti^U lUtc nmay Other cTOwmod hcAtlis iu tfidii Md 
Eurojjc, Ikdlolii hsu) aOTmed to hLoiSclf n cralSl which dghlSy TitlcHaged \u 
r^CUMher. However liaal he* the OUth^tki^ td liic work b nndciitttetlH It 
been quoted by thc imthof of the wbo lived scvoal hundred 

^cufingDt Mnd Rafilmnaiidiifla who flnuriihed nl the end of the J^tli centjir)V 
ulludis to il in iwoploca in lus 2 1 df T ST- 

Sccwnij^jOfe cdiiianT p. I Apiin i 

Hjc work b divided tuio 70 Seclious ahlI de^'otod lo n duK^lptHwi of 
ihc imsle of consecraitnE ihcm, the proper peraom to theoa to, 

ihe ttme meet far nidcing siu£h giftSf itc- The aathor rjuumcfnieft m 

liii icitrotkciitm ibe dSflerwit nuthorltjcs be heuJ conMilted la eotopfling Ida 
work, luiiJ Aft hii Ibi gi™ an idea of the works which were r«ktHied fta ^tandAfd 
auiboniies In hb iimc* 9 humilreJ jeojs agOp 1 quote the natneii given in it- 
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by the system of nobility which he Ktahtbhed in 

his court than by his devotion to Icttersn I'he main object 
of that system waH to give pre-eminence to the descendants 
of the five Brahmans and the five Xiy«^thas who had been 
brought to Bengal by Adis'iira, The purlieu] ar qnaHtics w hich 
were to characterise his nobles were “good mannerSp humility^ 
kaming^ reputation, pilgrimage, faith, fixed profession, aus- 

hcidic, hit *l 4 Ughlei-Sli-lsn* brought ihc circunoVLTiJCTe iii hlj nolJEic hy 14'riling Iht 
rultoiving a'ldkft du ihr w^ll bclTorfi the ptsee wheir lie Eiecd tq t] fne r-^ 

XfJTHTfTOf ^TT I 

^WT^fTj WITsfiY ?T 5 :^^gT-I‘ N 

’* Tlic clcHidi me pouiinc without itllsMuksiaa and th« ivacoclu ue ttaticing 
with jtigf t tMi *Mch a itajr ilewih nr wijt dulin^ ulpue on reiDone ■Alfcrlni’." 

Touched bf il he invited bb lun Luh to hia howe with the ralliiwin)' 
Sttuizn :— 

^SfTTtT ^iftTrUffT 

3 «i 5 T?’i^ HT 5 iinw*f^ ( 

rr wVi HfVflT ^flTTVfl?riwilT 

imw t aw itinwY Hf 1 

tluM who art dispoicd rs the phf Bull—lisfcfut AlctEue and 

is lihie with tha brt^i like the dfivejath (pitch£4>—of the 
clr^phAifi, by the appioKh iLif him wbo bus litc tenth (MataKi oahk dug—Cupid), 
;lg art Iht twelfth (hsbes) ind ibc fatmh for ah), OH Lhc appianch af tbo 
thirlt (ma.kiira). That sue lb l^irgo), with eyebrows wilhocit epEnpwe, ^liir devoid 
of iJiG acTqntb — libra), who sho-iUd bdong to the rayal fifth (lion—prince is-EufTtr- 
ing botn tbc pang^ of the eiglilb {wrorpio). O fii^s (niics—nsy son) ba&tiin and be 
Lhou th'ff thin! (geftllBl)i.” The play era Lbe nEmes of ihe Cw4!lvc iJgiis of Ibe 
todtac in till* >loki oannnfll be f?reaer¥ed in the EagEi^i iranuktiofl. 

On aiiQLher <!CCaiiotl he ^its hiaseiF abseni fram hojoE for u long tiioA 
having been iJcHuncd in a forest liy ibc ctuumi of 3. lowly bom flumsd. Tht 
KJiriiiil WM great, and hla son, 10 -stop it, r^c^inaLed Lis rzi\nm with ihe follawing 
vcrtC :— 

wm‘ *rtTT ww: 

fir ^liit w^f=Tf I 

fl^l«q?I WluflT ^fin^ oTt^^' 

'^Ck^EKially cwol an itiL^ii, O lircr* atul mn^pampit by najuiit. Of thy 
l.uriiy Wiui CJJI I say } everyiLliig ksotdes pare hy ihy Imich, Wlul cU Hoed 
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terity, and charitj- f* but as there M*as no standard measures 

for those qualiticSp and it vvas difficult to socure them wjth^ 
out attaching penalties to p<!rsOfiai delinquencies which could 
ti€%"cr be enforcedp ho had recourse to other and more definite 
means for their perpetuation. Ho availed himself of the 
popular notion that children invariably inherit the moral 
qualities of their parents, and hoped that by maintaining 
the blood of his newly created nobles pure and undefiled> 
he would attain his end. He forbad all intermarriage be- 
tiveen the original Brahmans and the Kiyasthas of the countiy 
and the nmv comers, and ordained various and complicated 
rules for the gradual degradation of those families which 
should permit any stam to fall on the gentility of their blood. 
Mesalliances could not, however, he altogether preventedi 
and the successors of llaliala somewhat encouraged them, 
by raising the social statuof tliose plebians who succeeded 
in securing the alliances of kulinas. Wealthy mauUkas 
largely aval I t!d themselves of the opportunitj^" which was thus 
given them uf rising in social rank, and the cupidity' of our 
nobility has of late encouraged them by a system of p^ly- 


r leinn thy Mhou BJt the life of all And yef, %rfango lu 

reltte, ihwt fiowot dcfifnwaids and ficme can vlULhold UiPe, 

To it Lhc ktn^ Mlit the fatlom'Liig relJy ?— 

imft 5rTT6aTSTTOr*T ^ ^ liVtl ^ 

^T*? %«t WWT I 

'Tf K«t«wat II 

The nd soothed his akin nor ziUaycd hia iJiJist the dllst 

ijn his bdiiy fiin] rcniaina ifnvniahed,, nud the tubcRKU roots of the Eotua haire 
hicherto not i'ljjtilisii turn A moLUhful uF FoimI# much ]es3 an tnleHuJriPaent; the 
rcniainji untaU^lictl by his Faj j^rpjjcctilE urai i t’cHJy tht beet have fnked an 
nnnwniiifi hoc atnl ^ by ihth muonttn ** 

The aulhenilriiy Q>t U>ci« K bowei^er* not such es may be relawl H|ion 

* Aebaro vioflyo vidjA finUilll^ tirllia daiBUnAh, jalaittbi Vplli tdljifl 
navniilhi toln-laliHkftflaiiii Tile Imst word ** ctuirily” h nfJiliaiily eiyiluilxU 

111 tnenn aJIianEe, at giU nC da+ig^lllcl^ h> ouiiJis, 
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gamy wliich has made kuluibm iii Bengal a positive nuisance 
to society. 

The son and successor of Eallaia wai^ Lakshmana Sena. 
The author of tlie Bakarganj makes lurn erect altars 

and pillars of victory' at Benares. Allahabad, and Jagannatha* 
but “it may reasonably be doubted " says I'rmsep, ** whether 
these monuments of his greatness mer existed elsewhere 
than in the poet's imagination." His prime minister and Lord 
Chancellor (Dharmadhikam.) was Haliyudha, son of Dha- 
nanjaya, of the Vatsya race, a Brahman of ETcat learning, and 
a descendant of Bhattanarai'ana, the author of the Veni- 
sailhara 'The eldest brother, of his mintstcr was Tas upati 
who. wrote a treatise on the ,'rdddkn and other ceremo¬ 
nials. under the title of Pas'»-Mi-p«ddhatu The nest 
brother of that minister was a great scholar and professor 
of Smriti and the Mfmailsd ; he wrote a treatise on the 
diiima! duties of Brahmans which still exists-> 4 /iwr^ir- 
paddhatL Hahicradha himself Is salt! to have written .several 
works on Smriti, of which the most important is the Erdh- 
In it. he describes his patron in the usual 
grandiloquent terms of his time, but there is nothing m 
it to show to what he owes his high renown* He is said 
by the Muhammedan historians to have greatly embellished 
the city of Gour. and called it after his own name Ukhmidy 
or Lakih»a,m ^ati ; but the inscriptions are silent on the 
subject, as they arc as regards the popular belief of BaUala 
Sena's having built the town of Gour. 

Lakshin ana was followed successively by his two sons, 
Midhava Sena and Kes'ava Sena. The RdidvaU brings in 
a Su. or Sura Sena after Kes'ava, and Muhammadan vwiters 
have a Noujib. a NarAyan, a Lakhtnan, and a Lakhmaniya 
to follow him i but no monumental record has yet been found 
to prove their ever having existed, An As'oka Sena also 
occurs as one of the kings of Gour, but his position in the 
Ibt is nowhere defined. Of these, authentic evidence is avail- 
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able in onlj' to Laklimaniy*i The TaM4fi of 

Minhdjuddfn that the la-st kio" of the Sena 

dynast)' was Lakliminiya, and thi-s authority mu.-st be ac¬ 
cepted as correct, as the ivork was wrctteii u'lthin fifty-elgfit 
years after the cptlquest of Bengal by BakhtLir Khilijy, and 
its author had ample opportunttEcs, during his sojourn in Ben¬ 
gal of conversing with the contempor+Lries of Lakhmrmiya 
who had taken part in that conquest^ and of coliecting the 
most authentic information available in his time. The ac- 
cDunt given in that book is as foltows v — ■ 

■<»iij , 

lii-'' J,5 Jl- jLlla J iXy j' J /I— jl 

t J 4jjT j* I 

Jij (Jw hjii j' \*A j 

j' L.^ J ^ 

^ tyij j ■ Ij ^yii jfy/* ^ 

i-1 uLs- ^i5f Jj j lii.Slj cl?f" 

Jl_ Jtii* i*4) ii'j ^iJlj J-Jt- tffj' * ■»ry 

JIj Jjyi Ij .] (3 Aiiij jf 1*^ t-i' y 

^ju_j^£j^^kt 13 iiitijT jj j 

•iiii^ J,,» tjji I) A..t *i' J 

,yfj*^ *=j^jl hUi^yi ‘S'-'l'j i,‘ J J 

• :;tj j!-» oLLli J c-ir’ ^ Sj 

7 'nms/a/i 0 H. —“Conlcmporar)' historians, on whom he the 
blessings of God* have thus related; ' that when the news 
of the valour and the wars and subjugation of kingdoms 
bi' Muhammad Bakhtj'ir* may the mercy of God be on him, 
reached Lakhmaniya, the capital of his kingdom was Nuddea, 
The Kiya was very learned and had sat on the throne fur 
So years. It will not be amiss to mention here an anecdote 
of the Rtlya ivhich has come to mj- knowledge ; It is this 
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Ulicn tht? Either of the Raya parsed a^vay fiom ihh world 
Raya Lakhmanlya was in his mo therms womb. The crosm 
u-as therefore placed on the womb^ and ilie officers of State 
all girt themselves and stood round and behind the mother. 
The family of thb prince was known as the Ra>Tiof Riyas 
□f Hind by the w ise men of the time, and reckoned as the 
viceroys (kbalifi) of India. When the time for tJie birth 
of Lakhmaniya approached near, and the mother felt the 
pains of delivery^ tlie astrologers and Brahmans were as¬ 
sembled together, so that they may watch the auspicious 
moment of birth. They unanimously said that should this boy 
be born immediately, he w ill he unfortunate in every respect, 
and he will never attain to royalty. But should he be de¬ 
livered two hours hencej he will reign for So years. When the 
mother heard this ffotn the astrologers, she ordered that she 
may be hung up by her two feet as lotig as the auspicious 
moment should not come, and the astrologers should be hi 
attendance to w’atch that momenta When the proper time 
arrived and the astrologers said that it was at hand, she was 
taken down. Thus was Lakhmaniya born ; but his mother 
immedlately died of the pairis she liad been subjected to. 
Lakhmaniya was immediately placed on the throiiej where 
he reigned for eighty yearfsJ* 

Three things may be taken for granted in this state¬ 
ment ; first that the name of the last king of the Sena dj"- 
nasty was Lakhmaniya; second, that he was a post humous 
child ; and thirds tliat he reigned for a long periods It must 
be admitted, however^ that the vvord Laklimaniyd is very 
unlike a Bengali proper name. The only Bengali or Sanskrit 
word to which it bears any resemblance is the patronymic' 

• The affix H ordinaiiSy uxctl ijtcr fcfPinmc nmTi\ ^TT^t'aijiini 

[Vp I. tJOr hni imikf EF. Sv, I. Lakhsli-'' 

iDuna ofEhc tfikH Hint Bflix, ^'‘LiJbktoM^ 

i know nor wb^lfacc the Sratw wew nrthr goipi, tiui inch of 
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LakshmtiniyA, " n 5on, grandson or descendant or Lak- 
shmana,'’ and if it be admitted that the LaUfnanijfd, of 
the Muhammadan historians is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
LAkshmaneya it woutd not be too much to assume that the 
prince under notice ^vas tlic grandson of Lakshamana, son of 
Bat tala. 

The last name in my list is As'oka; it has puzzled many 
antiquarians. With the ^dvid recollection of llie name as 
that of the great patron of Buddhism, they have found it 
difficult to reconcile nith it the idea of a Hindu bearing the 
name. But the word simply nnmns "gricfless" and there 
is nothing to prevent such a name being giv-cn to a Hindu. 
On the contrary, Hindu mothers and guardians often use 
terms indicative of immunity from pain, grief and the like 
as proper names, and, in the ease of a posthumous child 
which lost its mother Immediately after its birth, a term 
impl)'ing that it would never have cause to mourn the loss 
of its parents, would by no means be inappropriate. I take 
it to be an aiioi of Lakshmaneya, or rather it the per¬ 
sonal name of the prince who was generally known by 
the afniiati^'c epithet. 

The reigns of Madhava and Kcs'ava Sena were short 
and inconsequential, and it is \Tsry likely that Lakhmaneya, 
who succeeded Kts^ava, and reigned in Bengal for a long 
time, was taken by the Muhammadans to be the immediate 
successor of Lakshmana, son of Balkda, who had a long 
and prosperous reign of many years. I adopt this assump¬ 
tion owing as much to the names of Su Sena, JJoujlb and 
a second Lakshmana not occurring In any authentic early 


jjnuninjiT wefs m UtUe sltcndnl ta ill l1l£ JniitiHc nget ihat 1 du nol thiflle Hut 
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document, as to there bein^j no sufficient time av'^ailablc 
between the dates of Ballala Sena and that of the Miiliamnia- 
d-ui conquest for the allocation of three reigns^ after making 
the necessary' allowance for LakshmaQa, ^ladhava, Kcs'ava, 
and LakhmaniyiL It is possible that tliose reigns were 
only of a few montlis' duration cacb, but there b no¬ 
thing authentic Lo support such a theory^ and the most 
probable conjecture appears to me to be that they refer to 
tJie dynasty after its expiilsion from thu delta, and durhig its 
short existence m eastern Bengal, 

The inscriptions are very unsatisfactory on the subject of 
dates. The Bakarganj plate professes to have been recorded 
in the month of Jyabhtha^ in the third 3"ear of the king s reigUi 
but does not name any current era. Others give the date «f 
Lakshmaija's reign, but allude to no other epoch. The Raja- 
shihi stone has no date whatever* But it is not difficult to 
find the probable time when the different members of the 
Sena dynasty flourished in Bcngah According to the author 
of the the DJnasog'ara was written for com¬ 

pleted?) in the S'aka year 1019*= A. D, 1097. Ballala 
must, therefore, have lived at about the end of tJic eleventh 
centurj^p and thb accords well with the statement of the 'Ayin 
f Akbari which makes that prince commence his reign In 
the year 1066. l^pakshmana, according to Abul Faze!, as,^timed 
the sovereignty of Bengal in 1116, which gives a period of S ^ 
years to Ballala. T shall show presently the tast date is 
not correct. Tlie exact period of Laksinana'i^ reign lias 
not yet been fully determined, Abul Fazel allots to him 
only S year^, but l-falayudha, his prime minister, suggests 
a much longer lime. Ht says that he was in his boy¬ 
hood made a court pandit, by the king ; that m hb early 
manhood, he attained to the rank of a minister ; arid that 
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5ub“>cquentiy \m vias raised to the office of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor DMtiffdil/iihirtt* This is not practicable within the 
space of ei^t yearSi and I feel no hesitation in assigning 
to him fully four times that number of years ; allotting the 
next three years for Madhava and Kes'ava^ and possibly for 
Su and Sura Sena should princes of those names be hereafter 
verified, Frinsepp following the *Ayin i Akbarii takes to 
be the date of the Bakarganj platCi but as that authority 
makes Lakhmanrya begin his regIn in the year iiJOO A. D. and 
fly to Orissa three years after, u-hen Minlidjuddfn, who had 
ample opportunities of conversing Aidth the contemporaries of 
Lakshmana^ and was himself in Bengal a few years after his 
overthrow^ assures us that that prince reigned for So years, wc 
may without compunction reject its evidence as unworthy of 
beliefp 

The most important datum for the detcrminatioti of the 
age of the Sona rajas is the cm of Lakshmana Sena- Tlie 
credit of first disco^'^ering it Is due to Culcbrooke. In the 

* For thiiw wbd Qifly be oirioua m Lhc subfcct I c|oaie a (^w iliwraa fiigqi 
ibc Bt'iiAtuafja^^sanfaiva^. 
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Preface to his trati^^Utbn of the * Digest of Hirtdi 4 I>Eiws, 
he remarked: *'IIaHyudha, the spiritual adviser pT Lak^h- 
maoa Sena, (a renowned monarch who gave his name to an 
era of which six hundred and nmety-twn years ar^ expired}^ 
h the author of Nyaj'a-sarvasVa, &c," But no notice u'as after¬ 
wards taken of this era, and Prinsep in his ' Useful Tables^ 
entirely passed it over. Subsequently an opportunity offered 
him when he noticed an inscription from Buddha Gajra,* in 
which the era of Lakshma^a is distinctly mentionedj but lie 
overlooked it In that record the date is given in these words: 

^^On Thursday* the I2th of the wane^ In the month of 
Vaisakha, Sam. or year 74 after the expiration of the rdgn 
of the auspicious Lakshmana Sena Deva/^ Caiculated with 
the datum given by Colcbrooke^ st would have at once settled 
the dale of Lakshmana Sena ; but this was not donCp 

In 187St Mr. Westmacott, in his notice of the copper¬ 
plate grant from Tarpandjghi,+ which bore the 7th yeax of 
Lakshmana Sena's resgn ; did not attempt to trace the 
initial date of the era, 

In 1873, I found a MS. of the 'Sadukti-barnamrha/ 
dated S'aka 1500=1578 A* D-, in the colophon of w hich the 
work is described to have been compiled in the S'aka year 
11^7—1205 A. D.k ^vhich corresponded with liomc date of 
Lakshmana Sena which I could not make out The date 
is given in w^ord^t the meaning of which could not be re¬ 
conciled ; the wordis arc I The 

autlior was the son of a confidential friend and a general 
under Lakijhmana Sena.^ 

Shortly after the publication of my remarks on this MS., 
in an anony mous articlE on the life: of Vachaspati Mis'ra, 
publiishcd in a Bengali magazine called Darsutm, 

an announcement was made iIiaL the era of Lakshmana Sena 

^ JuaarnAl A. V\ p. =655. t Jtiuifsil A, S., XL-IV* p. i j, 

X Xurticca u ^aui;^kril (ipr 
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wai: still current ni Tirhut, and date in 1R74 wt^s 767, its 
distinctive mark bcirig the initial letters of ‘^Laksh- 

maua Sena Samvat/' Babu Rajiikriahna Miikarji. who wa.s 
the author of it* aJso noticed an Inscription of S'iva Siilha, 
a local chieftain^ which bore date the ?Sk)th of Lakshmaoa 
Sena*s era. A brief notice of this article appeared in tlie 
' Indian Antiquarj*’ for 1375. The liabUt likewise* used this 
date in an elementar)' hislorj" of Bengal, published in that 
ytM, Tims the credit of uthixing thii date and bringing It 
to bear on the history of Bengal is entirely due to him. 

In 1377^ Pandit liamanitha Tarkaratna, who is employ¬ 
ed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal to collect information 
rcigarding Sanskrit MSS. in private Iibrane5i, AYhile iravctling 
in Tirhui, collected some information on the subject, and 
communicated it to me. He also purchased there two old 
Sanskrit MSS* for the Government of India, ’which were 
dated in the era In question. One of them Ammdfi^hhi- 
f/hU a gloss by Madlmsiidana Thakkura on the/Iwii/z/rtW 
A 7 faiu/i} of Ganges'a, is dated fi.£- ^ 

14th of the waxing moon in the montli of Chaitra L* S. 47^^ 
The othcr^ a gloss by Mahes'a Thak- 

kura, on the Fra/jfitJtsAa K/hifif/tj of Ganges'a, Itas ir5- 

I *Hn the year of the Vedas (4) eighty 
and the Niganias (4,) according to die king I^kshm.^oa*^ J 
have since obtained several MSSh, some of verj' nid age, 
bearing dates in this era^ 

Fuiting these apparently disjointed facts togctlicr, we 
have, first in die Tarpandighi plate the 7th year of Laksh- 
reign. In the Bhagalpiir inscription w'e have the 
17th year, and in the Buddha Gaya inscriptlan tlie 74lh 
year of his era. Then we have in the Sadukti-karnamrita 
MS. some date which corresponded with the S'aka 1 \ 27—1205 
A* D* Then comes the S'fva SiiUta inscription, dated In the 
2Soth year of that king^s era. Tlien we have tivo MSS,, one 
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ctated m the 45gth and the other in the 4S4lh of that 

era. And lastly wc have the fact that the era is still current, 
and in the present year (iS^S A. D.) reckons 771, That the 
era is not a newly devised one^ is abimdatitl>' evident from tlie 
fact of its having been in regular currency all along* and its 
present figure, therefore* gives us a very correct due to 
initial date. The pandits of Tiirhut reckon the era to be a 
luni-solar one, com men dug from the 1st of the luni-solar 
month of Mdgha, and it mii.^t have, therefore, commenced in 
January' IIq6 , A. D, 'ITiis ssettlcs the date of Lak^hmaoa 
Sena on infinitely more reliable data than what we have for 
any other Hindu sovereign of the pre-Muhammadan era* 
Banning witii 1106, Lakshma^a had a very* prosperous 
reign of many years, for his minister Haldyudha informs ns* 
in the preface to his Iinihmana-sar\'asVap that he commenced 
ser\'ice when very young as a court pandit* and was suc¬ 
cessively raised by the king to higher tanks, till he w'as tnade 
a minister ivhcn he had become oIlI. A period of 30 j'cars 
would scarcely be too much for thb, and I^akshm.ma's rdgn 
may verj^ fairly be asHumed to have extended to nearly the 
close of the fourth decade of die [2th century. IBs imme¬ 
diate successors, Madhava Sena and Kes^ava Sena did not 
take up much time, certainly not more than two or three years, 
and the rest of the centur)’ was taken up by l .akslimanci a 
As'oka Sena, the l^khmaoiya of the Muhammadan 
writeni* This adjustment redacts the reign of Lakshmaiie)'a 
to about 60 years instead of the So assigned to it by Min- 
hijuddin; but this is unavoidable* 

With the close of A^s'oka Sena'^s reign, the sovereignt>' nf 
the Hindus in the delta passed to the Muhammadans ; but 
the exact time ivKen this happened, yet remains undetermiit' 
cd* When writing my paper oti the Sena Raj^ fcif the Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I accepted as a fact 
the opinion therii prevalent, that this happened in tagj A. D. 
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This. hoivwi?r^ has since lioen quest Ion ciL The late Mr. 
BlochmHinTi^ ivhosc researches into lJ:e dark points in the 
MuhammaLian hi3tor>^ of India u-ere unrivalled, came to 
the conclusion, that the transfer must have taken pkce four 
years earlier^ between 1 19S and 1199, whereas Major 
Raverty* in his translation of Albiruni, removed it 590 Ih = 

1194 A. 13 .J* u^hile Mr. Thomas placed it at 599 H. — 12dj^ 
A. D. Even the latest of these dates would seem to be a 
little too early, if we should take the statement of the author 
of the who completed his work in 1205. 

iivhert he described himself as a district Commissioner in the 
service of Lakshmancya, to mean that his master was then 
rcig^nin^ at Nnddca, He could not have held that position 
in i^oji if the kingdom had passed away to the Muhammad 
dans the ) car before. But it was possible for him to des¬ 
cribe Ills oiTicial rank in h.h work, even after he Imd lost it, 
or to refer to the king tv hen he reigned at Sonirgaofi after 
his retirement from Nuddea; for it is now well-known that 
he and his descendants lived at the latter place for several 
years after his overthrow by Eakhtiar Khiliji.T Hr, Wise 
believes that there miust have been a BallaJa Sena reigning in 
Vikrampur or Sondrgioft afeer LrakliTnanfya, and Su Sena and 
Sura Sena, whose names I onoe took to be of Lakh- 

manfj'i, were probably those of other successors. On this 
point, however, there h no reliable in format ron at hand ; and 
as the question of date h related to Muhammadan history. 1 
shall leave it unnoticed far the present. 

Turning to the ancestors of Lakshmaua Sena, the 
name I have to deal with is that of ILdl^a^ The cicsse of 
his reigHt of course, took place in the j^car of the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of hm ijon. But when it commenced, re¬ 
mains uncertain. The 'Ain i Akbari makes it begin at ip66. 


Joiirnnl A.^. Soc,, XLIV., 277. + Ah. XLI[t., p. 
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u'hich would give it a duration of 4^ years* The authority 
of Abul Fa^lr however^ h not gfeat in mch matters i and, a.^ 
1 have rejected it in the case of the Palas, I cannot con^ 
sistentiy accept it in the present instance. This nniich, how* 
cver^ may be unhesitatingly stated, that BallAla's reign was a 
long and prosperous one. He is the best knoHm to tJiis day 
of all the Sena Rajas^ and the system of nobility or Kulsniiam 
which he organiz:cd^ exists to this day in full force. None 
but a powerful soveteigiij reigning with considerable eclat for 
a prolonged period^ could have carried out the system so 
thoroughly as he did ; and a reign of 41 years is after all not 
so improbable as absolutely to necessitate its rejection. 

Of the predecessors of Eallala we have lapidary proofs 
of four names, Vijaya Sena, Hemanta Sena, Sumanta Sena, 
and Vira Sena, but no authentic date about any of them, 
For the present their dates must be fixed by taking aver¬ 
ages, At an averiige of 18 years* their reigns would extend 
to 994 A. D., or at 20 years, which I have reluctantly assign¬ 


ed to the Fdlasi to 986 A. D- 

A* D. 

Vira Sena«. .. gSG 

Sumanta Sena, ... 1006 

Hemanta Sena, .. io^fi 

VijayakSukha Sena, 1046 

BalUla Sena, -- 106G 

Lakshmana SenOi .. ito6 

Midhava 1138 

Kesava Sena, .. 1139 

Lafcihmanei^a, alins^ As'oka Sena, ^^ ^ », * 1139 

Tlic last was overthrown by Bhakhtiir 

between .. [95 to 1204- 


Thi^v arrangement brings the age of Vira Sena^ probably 
the first of the family who settled in Bengal, to ver>’ near 
the time which I have assinged to Adis'ura in my paper on 
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^r^btindr^pdla,* and It would not be too much to ashumc 
tfiAt \bVa thcf remediate successor of Adis'urau Thent! 
ssv hrnvever, no monumental or any ancient authentic record 
to prove the date of Adis'dra, The authorities quoted in 
my paper agree m brin^bg; him down to the Lime of Ball a] a, 
and must therefore be rejected as false. The author of the 
/Cayas/&i~ktii(s/NM^ places the advent of the Kanauj 
Brahmai>s in Bengal in the year 380 Bengali or 892 A. D., 
which hi a century wide of the date afforded by my calculation.'^. 
Fere Ticffcnthaler^s authorities carry Adb'ura further back^ 
and place him tirenty-two generations away from Ballala. 
My date of Adis'lira is founded upon the genealogical tables 
of the Kdyasthas as now current in this countThose tables 
give 37 generations from the time of Adis'ura^ and at three 
generations to a ecniuiy the time of that prince is carried to 
96.1 of the Christian era. If there be any error in the tables 
it would no doubt falsify my deduction^ but as long as that 
error is not detected 1 that deduction wilh i expeett commanii 
attention* But be that as it may, as far as we are at present 
informed^ it must be admitted that the two princiis lived at 
times very^ close to each other. It is said by some that 
Adis'ura was the fatht-r of Ballila; while otliers maintain 
that he vi-a-s the progenitor of the Sena d^masty. The first 
statement may at once be rejected as inconsistent with the 
inscriptions and the ; but ttie second maybe 

true, and if so^ Vrra Sena well may be taken to be the same 
with Adi-s'uin, as stated above. 

From the above calculations it ss obvious that the two 
d^masdes of the Palas and the Senas^ one beginning in the ptK 
decade and the other in the jth decade of the loth centurjv 
could no-t have reigned over the whole of Bengal at the same 
time, nor could tlie Senas have followed the Palas, as the mo¬ 
dem Anglo-Indian historian5 usually make them; but there can 
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be no doubl tiiat both the dynasties did rei^i in Ben^l at the 
same time. The difficulty boweveTp may be easily Dvcrcome, 

It hat; been already shown that the Pal as occiipEcd 
westeirn and northern Bengal. There is nothings however^ to 
show that they had extended their sway to the eastern 
districts. Wliereas tradition assigns to the Senas the whole 
of the delta and the districts to the east of it The chief 
seat of their power was at Vikrampiir near DhAka, u'hcre the 
mins of Balia la's palace are still shown to travellers. Dr* 
VVbe, 111 his notice of Vlki'ampur^ say^s—remarkable 
evidence of this is afforded by the names of the 5C villages 
assigned to the descendants of the Five Brahmans whom 
Adis^ura brought from Kanaiij^ All those snilages were 
situated ivitldn the delta, and none out of iL“ Tht.s is of 
course an indirect evidence^ but It is not the less significant* 
It may be added that none of those who d^velt out of the 
delta, in the northern riistriets, were included in the scheme 
of Ballala's nobLiity, The Virendras have since organized 
a system of their own, but it is not in accord tvith that which 
prevaJLi as the sj^stem of BaU^la. 

The religion of the Senas was Hinduism, either of the 
S'aiva or of the Vaishnava sect. In the Rajahalii stone and 
in the Bakarganj copper-plate^ S 1 va is the divinity invoked. 
In the Tarpandighi plate preference is given to Vishnu or 
Ndrayana, and ihe epithet parama-mahesVara occurs in all 
the three. The well-known fact of the founder of the family 
obtaEuiiiig five BniKmans to perform Vedie rites which^ owang 
to the dominance of the Buddhists, had become obsolescent in 
Bengal, dearly 3bows that they were Hindus, and there is 
nothing to give rise to suspicion in tlie matter. 

In no part of the world could two such near neighbours 
as the Palas and the Senas, professing such antagonistic 
faiths as Buddhism and Hinduibm, co-exist ^ivithoiit coming 
into hustile cgiUaqt ; and in Bengal there is no reason to 
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suppose that the case was otherwise than what has hoc 11 else¬ 
where invariably the result of such neighbourhood. Kven 
chiefs professing the same faith have not been noted for their 
amity to rivals, and we may^ therefore, take it for granted that 
the I’alas and the Senas frequently foil out with each other, 
until one expelled the other from the country. When this 
expulsion took place, it is at present impossible to determine 
w'ith ahesolutc precision. Hut materials arc not wanting to 
show that this happened about the middle of the nth cen¬ 
tury. It has been already shown that to the time of Mahi- 
pata, northern Bengal belonged to the Pala!^ and the Tarpan- 
dighi plate of Lahahmairia Sena, and the prevalence of that 
sovereign’s era in Tirhut to this day, incontestably prove that 
northern Bengal had come into the possession of the Senas 
before the commencement of the t2th century. Ballala, the 
father of Laksluna^a, had tlic title of “ King of Gauda,' and 
that takes us to the 7th decade of the i ith century ; and in 
the Bhagalpur stone there is a verse which says ** Vijaj'a 
overthrew the’ king of Gaud a." The verse is somewhat in- 
volved in its coriijtniction, but tlic most obvious tncBniitg^ 
pears to be the folio wing: 

Thou bast no hero to conquer^' said the bard-s. On 
he^aring it through a rui^onctiption (the words being sus¬ 
ceptible of the meaning ' thou ha^t conquered no hero') the 
king overthrew the king of Gauda, subjugated the hero of 
Kamuxupa^ and qiiickiy conquered him of Kiilinga/''* At an 
average reign of iS years V ijaya must have ctunmcnccd hi^s 
reign in At an average of 20 years the date would be 

tP4^r ^he overthrow therefore must have taken place between 
1046 and 1055. As it Is not likely that Malil-pala’s reign 
had extended beyond foqo^ the event must have Uktn place 
^vhen Na>^-pala^ his successor, was the sovereign of Cauda. 
The then receded from norUicrn Bengal, and reigned 
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for some time an the vi^cstern dfiatricbi of Lh& kingdom^ mak- 
Ing Magadha or Munghcr their capiUL 

The results of these remarks may be thus tabulated : 


PAla KI^iGS. 


Se-va Kikgsl 


/k Emf^FTt &* AiUffmi MeitgtiL 

L—Go-|jdtaj__ 

855 

I.—Vira SctuLi __ 9S6 

IL—Dharmii'pdkT 

SJ 5 

II.—Siuuatita ick >6 

IIL' — Dcva-ijalo^ 

*95 

III.— Hciuanta Senile ioi 6 

/h iAi u^A&i^ ^ 

IV.—Vigraha-pdkt, I, 

9*5 

IV. —Vijayji alias Sukha 

Sena, ... 1046 

V,-—Ndfayana-pdla, 

93 S 

V.—BalliLi loS 

VL—Rijap-dLi, 

955 

VI.—Laki^hnia^a Sena^ 

VIL -piLi, 

975 

VIL—Mddhava Senai 1136 

vill.— Vigraha pata 11, 

995 

VI JL —Kcs'ava Sena, iijS 

IX.—I^ikshiusneyu a/ias 

As'oka Sena J1420 

IX,— MaUi-[>:ihi, __ 

1015 

In yikrampNr, 

to 

[□40 

BalMLi SciLiii a...,h«. 

X.—Naya-palat 

1040 

Su Seim^ .......X.X.. 

to 

? 

^ura SenPLj &!;:.] 


Iff Behiiry 

XL—Vigraha-pdla III and others. 

There Is one more circumitance in connexion with the 
Senas iQ wliich 1 -ft ish to alliidep before I conclude,,—it is 
with reference to their caste. The universal bcljcf in Bengal 
is, that the Senas were of the medical caste^ and families of 
Vaidyas arc not wanting in the present day who trace their 
lineage from BalliLa Sena^ There is, however, nothing 
authentic to justify this belicL It is well-known that a 
great many of the pedigrees given in Burke's LamA^ti GetiffT 
are utterly worthless, and it is notorious that many families 
of obscure origin have tlicLr veins filled with the blue 
blood of generations of kings hy the opportune help of 
|x>puliir genealogists, an J I feel strongly tempted to believe 
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that ihc psxltgiici? of tlie so calkd Ball ala's descendants jg 
no better. ITie of Kulachdrya Jhslkiira describes 

Adt s'nra a-s the “sun of ihc Kshatriya race/* (KsAntnjii 
Atvlsii) ; the Bdkargunj and the Ea|shabi inscriptions 
agree in calling the Senas, the descendants of the moon or 
Kshatriyas of the lunar race (Soma-^TnisV}; Llic latter des-^ 
cribes Sumanta Sena as “ a gnriand for the bead of the race 
of noble Kshatrj'as" — Bm/ff/m 1-^1117fr/ydffdm hihs^iny tfdma ; 
and tliecr testimony cannot be rejectexi In favour of modem 
tradition. Iti die Tarpandfghi plate there ctccursi a verse which 
Mr. Westmacoit thus renders into English : The kings of 
the race of Aushadhinatha (moon) neutral tie the .sharp fever 
poison of thefr enemies by the lustre of the naib of dieir 
feetT as with tlie ;uice of the creepers nurtured (as plants 
with water) by the lustre of the diadems of numbers of 
kingSt prostrate In homage/'* The Sundarban plate aUo 
ascribes the family Id the race of the moan l Atfs/im/Ahid^A^ 
i/ii/JjVp Nor is it difficult to account for the mistake which 
has given rise to U^e tradition. There lived In fornicr days 
m the North-West a race of Kshatriyas of the name of 
Atriiftij/Aa. The Vishnu Purina ahiides to them %vhen enu¬ 
merating the several races of the NoithAVest-Provinces 
TTirr»?rwn^FTi and Pamni quotes as 

an exam ple of the same word in can ing a K^hatri^^a race 
and a countr}* where they live (Panini IVp Ij ^7^-) 
Mahiibharala uses the word both as the name of a race of 
KshatriyaJi. and that of a Kshatriya king, ntid the Medini the 
Vls'va-prakiis a and the S'abdaratnakam explain it as the name 
of a country.f It is very' likely that the Senas belonged tn 
this section of the military' class, and in Bengal, in later 
day's, wa.i confounded with the Af/idasfAas of Manu who 


* Jotunal A. S.r XLIV,, p%t Ip 134 
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were a mixed tribe of Ilr.ihmaos and Vais yas, and therefore 
taken to be of the medical caata Such confounding of names 
and their meanings has been so dommon in India, thatone need 
not beat all smijrised at finding the Senas degraded from a 
military* to a mixed caitc, from a misapprehension of the 
meaning of their name. Abut Fa?.!, in the *AyhU ABari, and 
Fere TieffenUialer make the Senas to belong to the Ktivtist/ta 
caste, and this may be explained by the fact that the Kayasllias 
in the North-West are, even to this day, called by the name 
of Ambasthas. If this he not accepted, tradition shall have to 
be opposed to authentic inscription, James Prinsep noticed 
in the Bakargati; plate the title of Satslara Cantiesvacra 
which, written as the word is witli a palatal j, can 

only mean “the excellent lord of Qauda, unless ex¬ 

cellent" be taken as a euphuism of sankara^ a mixed race. 
There is a temple in Kishmir known by the name of S'ankara* 
GauresVara, owing probably to its having been erected by* 
order of one of the Sena Rajas, T!ie epigraph of the Ddtta- 
assigns to Balldla Sena the title of e which, 

according as the a' of Sankara is taken to be a palatal or a 
dental, means “undoubtedly the most excellent," “or undoubt- 
ly of a mixed race." It is very unlikely that any'body would 
assume the latter for a distinctive title. 

Exception, how'ever, has been taken to the deduction 
by some of jt^y countrymen, mostly ValJyas of the Sena 
fantily, who claim themselves? to be of the ro>’^! race, and 
several Bengali books have been writteii to prove my error. 
My critics dl labour under the mistake that 1 wanted to 
make the Sena kings members of llie Kiyastha ca-^e, in 
order to glorify that caste^ and enjoy the adantage pf a 
ray of that glory, being my self a Kayastha ; but as I have 
now here said anything of the kindp 1 cannot but leave 
this part of thek critickms unnoticed^ They have created 
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ihetr own Frankcnatein, atij 1 len™ them to laj" it in the 
beat way they can, 'i'hc chief arguments which they urge 
to controvert the statements of the inscriptions are ist 
that the stateniEnts may be due to poetical license, or a 
desire to eulogize the kings in an exaggerated style ; 2nd. 
that the reference to the mnen, who Is, according to the 
Funhaic mythology, the lord of medicines, may be due to a 
desire to make an itidircct allusion to the profession of the 
Vaidya caste; jrd, that others than Kshatriyas could call 
tlieinjiclvcs descendants of the lunar race ; 4th, that Adis'ura, 
who is described as a descendant of tlie lunar race cannot be 
the same with Vira Sena, for none would employ a synonym 
to indicate a proper name, and so the epithet of tlie former 
cannot apply to the 

Little need be said m reply to these arguments. The 
rir>^t Li a mere assumption, and not by ajiy mcan^i a permL- 
siible one. Exaggerations and hyperboles are the chief ali¬ 
ments on ivhich poets most do thri%'e ] but there is not a single 
aulhsntic instance in which poettcul license has been, in India* 
permitted to invade the domains of casta The Puradios have 
made mortals conquer tlie immortaJ gods, endowcil tlicm 
with the most transcndenEal aLEributosj called thent god-s but 
never changed their castes; nor have they ever attempted to 
di:^wn cross sinistcrs from the csetitchean of the greatest of 
their kings. And what is tme of these Furinas, is equally 
so of later writings, when tcinacily for caste di,atinctIons had 
grown much stronger. It is observable alsop that no spirit 
of poetical hyperbole can he predicated of Ballila Sena 
describing hb own Caste in a law treatise by liimscir 

That the Senas of Bengal were Ksliatriyas of the lunar 
dynasty U borne out by tlic fuilowing extract from the 
Kriyayoga-sira of the Fadma Furatia, which mikes Su Sena 
a Somavafls], [fl. $ 2 , p. I of tny fatlicr's MS.) 
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The second argument is ingenious; but it h, like the first, 
a mere assumptiuu, I have no hcLsitation in saying, Lhat in 
the ^vhole range of Sanskrit literature, lliere is not a single in¬ 
stance in U'hich the caste of the Vaidyas has been indirecLly 
referred to by allusion to the moon. At best it is an attempt 
to give preeminence to a possible metaphorical interpretation^ 
in preference to an obit ious literal meaning. It is obsen’ablci 
loo, that the n-ord OsAtiMi in the epitlieL OsAi^i//ii/tdtAti 
means not medicine in common, but the soma creaper which 
is not a medicine, but a seasoning for beer. 

The third is incorrect. None but a Ksliatriya could call 
himseif a member of the lunar or the solar race, and mem¬ 
bers of those races, when degarded or outcastedt could not 
retain their claim to the honour of membership under them- 
The instances cited of Yayiti^'s children becoming members 
of different castes refer to tlm earliest stage of Mindu society, 
when caste distinctions probably did not exists or at any rate 
were not very strictly observed; and even then there i$ no 
proof to show that those who were degraded w'ere in the 
habit of calling themselves members of the solar race. Within 
the last two thousand years, a Brahman or a Kshalrtyar con¬ 
demned to be a Chandalat lias never been permitted to call 
himself a Brahman or a Kshatrilya Chandala* The idea is 
simply lidiculousv 

The fourth atgument has already been ansvx'cred by the 
paraLLet case of Co-pila appearing also under the names of 
Bhu-pala and Loka-pala, Were it aihonvlse, the argument 
would not advance m the least, for my antagonists admit that 
Vira Sena was the great-grandson of Adis'iira by the daughter’s 
side, and if so, the son in law of Bhus ura and his son-in- 
law could not bo of other than the caste of Adb'ura. On 
the whole the arguments arc based on a series of support- 
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tions, In order to support a modern tradition ngninst the 
avowed dcliirations of authontio con tern porni>' records. I 
deny the accuracy of the tradition, and my antagonists beg 
the question at issue, by sajnng that the tradition must be 
correct, and the record must be made to conform to it by 
a number of suppositions. Truth can never be elicited by 
such a course ol reasoning, and it would be a mere waste 
of time to enter into a disputation ivrtli persons who attach 
greater importance to traditions than to authentic contem¬ 
porary records, 

TrftiiSi-npt of a Coppor-pfaU from /i/iJpu/fier, 

t 1 I 

^ 1 ^^ijarflprxi^r i fap^ »T*r— 

8 ( ^TfriwT'dvH'r utW^ vt *'** ’f 

1 I ST^rff rfblT^^Tr U =5 It 

a 1 TTf^uf^irr ^ij} I 

aa I ^tTT ^*ri 

t VI ^:*rgi*T*it*irfi^rv*rTU' II 

iiyvvn?iTg^:tit 

t I irTTTjTTv’rrvr’g^: i V: 

fi«a: v^uatl^rt - 

iol fwcvrT^wtaii^^T rrus I a h ; 

viijt fWanfr butu w-fivT i vwfT— 
rl I or vvfwtT ti^ii li 

aiT!jfS^qt^ys?fa ufra: nfv?S 

i>» ( ^gvTvi! vtij^i^ig^|Ti:Tfvrgi?t:8rai;^5t^VTVTifif|-v: t ^t- 

wT^w F^nv u^rvTTfTi^YfywS— 
n I Vtf^ Tlerl HTnaviFnvTvvillViirirTvfvq vfvlTVI Vbi 
^ ilt i rj^lTVTVVlit^^rffmvflfT— 

III wt spai nwF'^wTuvTHiifTt^iirTitaTFflorvuTT; 1 ftvTt w 
r^v^tmvij'^itTrr! I ivyrTf-— 
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H I tl^Ht Iff I IT^ al^wfTf afflPOT 

urr I !IB|T! ^|^— 

1 VT ^tutFsi qiB^ q^*t>?nT5 n f^w^- 

qiw I f^l^iqnwNit^i ?it?r 

15 ] fiT^! i^rirTO?i^'trT^^ir«'3i’nB|T ^ | 5! 

iifHFw! ftiftiif'«’CTTf^Tirwq^Tt’T*r ^fl’rq'Yirr— 

fc I -tm-if*!!: n sji: ^Kiqiiafir*r ^ 15 ^ 

fq^ti ^ \ fluqiiTfir ’qTr^T> iH^w; 11 

1 ^IfTf ^3l'r«Tlf>lW! IjlBTf^! : I WITf •? tft 

^ vifF TTar^ «wf n WT^Tf?rr*r4(3 
=!p I igvf=T fw’^^ I qViTrPfff: I ?ll 

TTBUT ^ ^ fW75 (arJir^qi — 

I I ^igrfTir: h ^ fliTqff ^TTfiqnt 

uF?r I ^'TTjfflTiiPai*iTT' ft^T— 

9 * I I B=r«qTwTif(T yi»if » 

atm#^ fi^aPlfjT UT^sjE^ftTiiq^— 

I aiYirr^ fTHTrafTW | f^a^qiTafq 

fti^f« 3 iwfwin! %q^Twf ifflTqi^Ti — 

98 1 U nuV nsesTr 

I ufar^ f%tT^tiT%iT ^iT^'q ii - »f ^ *rT— 

^i=n:qfiiqT*f«t«qTH% 5 ^?Tf'^'^tqrT - 
9i t eaft^TTTiivhfffrsFi^ira^ritTij q^qTss^%fT^iTiifTflTqqarw- 
fhqqinsiTqail’iTl^lq 

9.^ I ifirfTflajTqirqJf^'^ar^fl^iafT^ltTfl qarifflViI^Y q'fUT^lfV- 

TTar^'if^irqTiit^nrr?T^wiTiT: tr^— 

at 1 affTflT^ a^TfStTiVrtaT! 1 if^t 

« Si * 51 i rff f^^if rlY _ 

!• ] iMnrirfiTVTqtTa 43^T)T7!vit^rii^irT<j 1 iraiTT-- 

?Y I afl I I Yrr^laiT'?? ( ^ I 

I wYlaFTi^ I 5iTT%«rTtrf7T | ) aiTT^filVt ^r^T 

I I | ar=9T^fi'i4CTtn;9 | ictar— 

«Il*fT5fnTfCT I ^HTqrrfui I ^Vr*Trf^51 
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^8 1 I I I Ti^fsar* i i nt^^na i 

^u-rg t I 1 fwff^Ttg I T^— 

I I fgifnc i f^TT \ i 

I JT^nr^gg i g'fVf^gTg ( fvs^vffi \ 

I ®(iggrff I sr^w I rT?[ I gTflT I wir I i ffwg \ g^rs t 
I grs I Hj | I 

^3 J TTsrTT^l'gsftfgff! ufH^rFfltfY WT’pg^'iTTTii I fl^TigtTiggT^ 
gg^Taf^«@rs'risrTg i ggT’? 'rr'ig'fi 1i 
I gtggfiT ) ggrf^gfir g | grTg?g g?wt i I gfT* 

TigifutTnt 1 WZr^T^g^’fgfT — 

Hi iTfl 1 < wrQug 

8» I » im^nggrtittirr^sivgsgijrTs^ttTTi^ I ^ 

^fggjTTift 1 I 

8f I I ggY*!fT 1 gffg Tfift* I i isrgigTT^'ifn^gT' 

I arTflt ^fgi l i flag¬ 
s'* i (Erg: 1 git-JiN^: i \ gg>^^*Tgtii 

I I safgfsi— 

a» { (jumgp: 1 ggfr'ng»ftg*^l^^'raif?.£r«n5g5iTi ( *jf*if^iE- 
s*fiTni-s;^igfgjfifgw!STg' giir! glTTiffl— 
ii8 1 ^5^TT!*r(^=g i ggW rg?MTTnmr^i?r »nii=it- 

flTirj I iTriV gfff'i 
Hit gi!T^ gTfgf(f^:fir 

ifriniTTTdgT^i^Trg^ErggTsj ing=i^ n — 

8^ I fagrfflftf! Bgrgig'i^fgjigTgg^'i 

g^f^riCBTf?g^'" KnffTJrtgiTB’! — 

83 I ^5 i:fiT I 19 ^laigiFe^ £ trwT g ^rm^uFf ^r : T^V^i \ 

g^Eg?fl:^7 "HiST TiafK! ^EnrTf?fH: i 
8' I (ffi) g^r iiff««r^ ith n 

I gi^HT TT^irsiiT =3 sTiss? " — 

8£ I II AT gt Tirg i gf^ngt 

af*(MigT fpsfif! n’^g p g^rwirr^ wiffg* 

Hu 1 ^.g: ng: t gTgT»5triiigiB%i5g gt- 

wt gr^ gri gig-Ttg: wgg | tfirg— 

HI ii ggi;gmrgsF4\gt gggniTf^if^ i gggfgi;g«T* 

«fT (T fip ftg^— 
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I wTf II (7) iW' n- 

n?:^? wif(fif) [ ^ 

'll I n^iiT flf : n 

1^>II31^ Br^?<l^-f I* It— 

1 «1fT*ffl^ai^=TT II 

Translatiox. 

Be it ayspicioui^! May Da-s'abala, ivlio$e heart h te.'^pkn- 
dent with the jewel of mercy, lyhose loved mistress Is bene- 
volcnce^ whose mind was w^ashed clean of the mud of book- 
learning by the pure w*ater of the river of perfect Sambodhi 
knowledgCp who, having conqxiered the promptings uT desire 
•#» acquired eternal fame,—may the Lord of the universe 
prosper. 

T^ow Go-pila Deva made liis ramity the abode of profi- 
perit>\ (Lakshmi.) Well able to sustain the weight of the 
earthy the only asylum of kings whose wings having been dipt 
through fear^ souglit hts protection, always devoted to protect 
honor, he xvas the home of heroism. Of him wa^ bom the 
auspicious king Dharma-pataj, whose greatness was as beaute¬ 
ous as the ripple of the milky ocean. Having conquered 
Indraraja and other kings^ he (Dharma-pdia) earned the glori- 
DUS SVi, (goddess of fortune,) whom he pri:;sentcd as a sacrifice, 
to the father nf wealth, Vdmana, tlie wieldcrof the di.scus* 
Like Rama, that saintly king had a brother of equal 
merit, in Vak-pata, who was In gloty the counterpart of the 
son of Sumitra (Lakshmana), Thi.s prince, the abode of 
justice and valour, living under the rule of his brother, placed 
all the quarters under one umbrella, by divesting them of all 
hostile armies. 

Unto him was bom a son named Jaya-pdla, by whose 
imperial virtues the earth was sanctihed. Overcoming all 
enemies to religion, he established hLr elder brother, the 
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licfQic IDcva-piSfci^ in tWc dominion of tho earths WTicn by Lht. 
order qF hts brother he issued Fortli to conquer, the brd of 
Utk^la, opprcssicd from a distaticc by his very name# Forsook 
his home* l^aring that prince's order on his head^ the king 
of Pragjyotisha, trembling from Fear, ivithdrawing his armiy, 
With ail his deiiendcnts lived under Idm. 

The auspicious Vigralia-pala, ciicmyless from birth, was 
born his son^ His spotless sword was like the w^ater ^vhich 
w iped away the beauty of the wives of his enemieii* By him 
his enemies were made the objects of hea^y misFoitune, and 
his friends long-lived, Lajjd, the ornament of the Haihaya 
race, became his wife^ even as the daughter of Jahnu [Ganges) 
is that of the Ocean, and her virtuous conduct alike purified 
her father^s and her husband's race- 

id e^ through the essence of the guardians of the quarters^ 
gave birth, in her, for tlve protection of the earth, to the aus¬ 
picious N dra^’ana-pala Dev a, the virtuous, wdiosc feet became 
resplendent by the light of tiie crow'n-jew'eb of kings- Me 
has sanctified hfs throne by his justice. Kings, forsaking the 
Lainga Purana, the source of the fourfold blessings, wish to 
follow his conduct. He ts esteemed in the mind of gotjd 
men. and confirmed (In Ids position) by lu's own dependentsv 
By his charity he has suppressed in his country the expres- 
sion+ " give, O klng,^'* Through his fear his sivord, though 
dark as a blue lotus, appears flame-coloured to his enemies. 
He, by his wisdom and his owm viitucs, has kept the helpless 
earth always Sn the path of justice, Attaining his protection, 
beggars no longer turn their minds to seeking alms^ Lord of 

* The W&tiU in Ihc odglniii nrt rw ; MiJ ihc ncinJ 

may be Uilim an irtliCfiflCticiii =0^ ^r an diljedJ’PC nie^mn^ chirf, jjTcn.1 
pdniiipd, or n pniio* muiK 4 cuanXry IncliiLTiPff tlic W«t5rrn of 
Iknc^J* tn the laU twn aim I he wohl ^.bviuJJ ctLaJifijt inlo rrfjfii ii> W in 
Sam^sii, the Bm wllicf efute thti rii;hl m€niihi£. liul ibc waiiU Iku yuMhly 
Lliw.1 ili a 
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wealthy doer of no vvrongi patron of teamed men^ and eil- 
dpwod uith great afTiucnce^ lie in liis glor>' like unto a 
blazing fire and yet by hh conduct he is like Kaia* 

His fame, bright as the rays of the autumnal moon* spread 
over the three worlds^ wears a resplendence which even Uie 
loud lau^^htcr of S iva cannot rivah and the garlantk of 
laki flowers on the hands of Siddha ladies (are so eclipisetl 
that their eJiistencc can be ascertained only) by the hum of 
bees (about them). Two persDns did say to two otherSp “ let 
penance t>e mine and the kingdom thineonce to him (Na- 
niyaTia-paJa) by \^igraha-palaj and once to Bhagiratha by 
Sagara. 

In his victorious camp in MudgagJri on the bank of Uiu 
Bhigirathi' river, where he has made a bridge of boats^ which 
seems to rival a line of rocky hills wdiere the roaming of ex¬ 
cessively dense (crowds of) elephants has so douded tlic 
gloiy' of day-light as to produce the impression of an ap- 
proacliing rainy season, w^bcrc tlie dust raised by the hoofs 
of the countless cavalry of the only king of the north* has 
covered the quarters, where the earth has sunk loiv by tlie 
weight of the itirmmerabLe kings of Jambudvipa who had 
assembled to ser^^e the great lord, the mighty sovereigti^ the 
supreme king among kings, the auspicious Nirdyaqa-pala 
Deva, the succcTSsor of the devout follower of Sugata, the 
supreme khig among kings, the auspicipus Vigraha-pala Deva, 
prosj^Hirs, To subordinate kings (nijardnaka)^ Lq princes (ra- 
japutra)* to the prime Minister (rajarnitj^a), to the Mitilstcr 
of Peace and War (mahd-sandhi-vigrahlka)» to the Chief Jus¬ 
tice (mahaksba-patalika) to tlie GenEralissimo [rnahiadmanLa), 
to chief commanders (Mahascnitpati), to the grand warder 
(mahiipratihata), to the chief investigator of all works (Ma- 


• th-e fpun'jtaa king uf VJd&ihhrL nulknl in tiic TUa 

LJiijn i» Tut 1 Iie 2 stkkq uC ibc i^HUer^ilEciti In Llic tiala jaji/ti. 
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hrikarlAkritika), to the chitF obviator of difncHlttcs (iriahii* 
doshasidhasadhanika), to the chief criminal judge (maliildan- 
da-na>’aka), to chief mmislor of the heir-apparent (maha- 
kiunirimatya), to viceroys [rajaslhaiiiun upadhika), to in¬ 
vestigators of Crimes (doshaparadhika), to the chief detecti\'e 
officer Cchoroddharanika), to the macc-bearers (dandika), to 
the keeper of the instruments of punishment (dandapas'ika), 
to eollcclors of customs (s'aulkika), to commanders of divi¬ 
sions (gaulmika), to supervisors of cultivation (kshetrapaj, 
to boundary' rangers (prAntapdla), to treasurers (koshapala), 
to superintendents of wards (khanda-raksha), to inspectors 
nf wards (tadavnlktaka), tn the superintendents of appoint¬ 
ments (viniymktaka), to the sui>erintcndcTit of elephants, 
horses, camels, and ivar-hoats, fHastyasVa-nau-balavyapritaka), 
to the superiiiteodenti of mares, colts, cows, buffaloea, sheep 
and goats (kisora-vadavi-go-mahishyajavikidhyaksha), to the 
chief of swift messengers (dnitapeshanika), to messengers 
(gam again an ik a), to swift messengers (abhitvamana), to com¬ 
missioners of districts (vishayapati), to head officers of villages 
(grAmapali), to superintendents of boats (tarika), to (men of 
the different tribes of) Goda. Milava, Khas'a, Huna, Kulika, 
Kailib^, Uta, Chata, and Bhata,*—to all servants and others 
who are not specified here, to all who have assembled here 
in the villf^e of Mukiitika in the du'ision of Ktiksha on the 
bank of the river, as also to tlic inhabitants of the ncighlMUr- 
ing villages, who live by seiVi'ice under the king, from the res¬ 
pected llrahman to the lowest Meda, Andha and Chaiulilla ■ 
to all these he sends appropriate greetings and ac<][uaints and 
commands them. Be it known unto you that in the village 
of Kalasapota, where Naray-ana-pila Deva hims elf has es- 

* BiboTriDnilh pip=r «■» the Clliltajianj pUle (Jounwl A, S, 

XLtll. w- yiS/lBn-l Wotmwotl'M'ap't*'"** 

A. S. XUV, w '/) “-’"y 'nt««dni£ iwteioil the meanings of these 

afljcij.! 
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tabli>ihtNLl thousaniJs of temploy* and where he has placed the 
honorable S''iva Bhatta and Pasupati Achar_^’a, Katuyana^ 
pila Deva^ for purposes of due worship, for the oflering of 
oblatiorks {cfiati/ and for the performance of new cere¬ 

monies, and for the dispensation of medicines, bedding and 
seaLs, la diseased persons, and for the purpose of enabling 
them to enjoy without let or hindrance the village as defined, 
t have given the above-named village of Mukuttka, along with 
its surrounding grajting-grounds, With all the waters and lands 
belonging to it, above and below the surface, together with the 
mango and the madhuka trees, vvith all its low and barren 
lands, along wkh its rents and tolU, including all fines for 
crimes, and rewajrds for catching thtex^cs. In it there shall be 
no molestation, no passage permitted for {jugglers) 

and B/taffjs (troops)^ The land shall not be a trouble (to tlie 
possessors) who shall have the enjoyment of all shares, privi¬ 
leges. gold, &c ^ and other Income, I grant this to be enjoyed 
ad many years as there are holes in the earth, and as long as 
the sun and the moon ^hall endure, in order that the virtue 
and fame of my parent:! and of myself may be enhanced. J 
have given this edict engraved to you, honorable Siva, 

Be it then respected by all; and future kings, knn^nng 
the gnev^ous sin that i.$ incurred by destroying the great merit 
of granLs-of-Und, should uphold It Let the neighbours and 
those who till the land, be obedient to my commands. They 
should render to the donees their respective shares, pridlcges, 
rent, gold, and all other dues. Dated the ^th Vats^kliap 
Samvat 17. 

The following are excerpts for those who dreatl the 
mandates of virtue: 

The earth has been enjoyed by Sagara and many other 
kings. The fruit (of grants-of-land) belongs to him to whom 
the land belongs for ihe lime. 

The donor of land enjoys luiaven for sixty thousand years, 
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Me who abrugal^cti or prompts others to abrogate suen a gift, 
suflWi in hell for a. iike pericxi* 

He who resumes land given by him or others, becoming 
a worm, ro^ in ordure aJong with his forefaiherSp 

Again and again doth Rama entreat all future kings to 
protect this common bridge of virtue. 

Knowing riches and life to be as unsteady as water on a 
lotus petal, no man should intentionally attempt to deprive 
another of hia reputation. 

Bhatta Gurava^ the spiritual guide of the king, the pro- 
heJent In the dlfficuU knowledge of God through the Vedanta, 
versed in all the Vedas and the V'edangas, and the most 
proficient in the performance of sacrificial rites, has compos^ 
cd Uiis. Mudgadasa, son of Subhadasa, an InhabilanL of Sat- 
samatata, has engraved this edict. 



ox THE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
GATHA DIALECT. 


TcnJcflfi? of *0 cliUrtEfii, TJic fir^ step ii3 itffi in-HEiiiuti of tbe 

S aii^L fii intii the mOfltim leninoiliira of TtldU^ '£3itM+ Qri|jili of lis 
lumic. lu rctmiqm \o Sftfli^krll. li^lish flUlsIm^bR. Whe« U is IbunJ. 
iU pccuHmitje*^ C^laIl^^:5 t^y odgendcS uJ" melie : hf |HC^ 

acl^lijons : hy ncgleot s^Titni Itnii J.it0wyly+ Piqloi^jailiKi,, contaclicdtp 
Edicl elbuuft of vtiwck- ElSsidia of c^insnniHits. ScSteipltion fif Comptnaflil 
cenHanajils. at gcniicr, SUm1>er, BHUil PM«U Abbicviailfflia mud 

utnisik^bn of dcdciit!j(ini»+ Camaptiona of pCODOUJll^ Conns of cod^n^^a- 

limi. EjtaiDples quotttJ hf tJr- Muir. Oii^n uf iKc diftJfieti Bcmioora 
□ptnion. KxcEption ttikon lo tlmt opinitJH* AiiLhor'a opinino, MutJilUterp 
Wcbcip iifn5 aiuir^B Tcmiii'lei tlieneon. BtnJTfc/j opiiuoiu Rcin.irkfi there¬ 
on. Age of theGiiliA- 

T is an establi^lied truth in the sdcncc of Philology 
that lanfjuagcs change in course of limep even 
when unmflLicncet] by die intrusion of foreign cle- 
merits. This process of mutation is roost clearly exemplified 
in the transition of the Latin into the modem dialects of 
Italy. which have assumed their present foms by a series 
of phonetic changes from the influence of ihc If<i 

without any such heterogeneous admixture as are met with 
in the languages of England and France. In India San¬ 
skrit has undergone the same course of transformationp and| 
like the Latin, has produced a number of Prakrit or verna¬ 
cular dialects by a process of curtailment of inflexions and 
euphony to which the Raman and Germanic languages of 
Europe offer the nearest paralleh 

Of tlie dratcct^ which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, 
the Pali and the Magadbi have hitherto been supposed to 
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be^ar l!ic closest resemblance to thdr parent, but the cHscuvcfy 
of the Sanskrit BinJtihist literaltire of Nepal [Uianks tu the 
untiring of the learned Mr. Hodgsonp) has broaght. to 
our knowledge a new dialect bearing a still closer affinity to 
the classic lajiguage of the East than either of the former. 
It occurs in tlie literatiire in question, in tiic form of ballads 
IntrodiJCcd 111 the body of prose texts in pure Sansknt+ 
Kepalese chroiiiclens call this species of poetry by the generic 
name of Gathi (ballad), probably from its having been prin¬ 
cipally Used by the scalds and bards of mcdite\al India, Eor 
nearly a similar reason, the Balenese style tine language of 
ihctr poets the or ^poetical,* and the language of the 

Vedas is called CMamiiis (metrical)^ whence by a oil-known 
euphonic law^ we have the Zend of the old Pcrsiaiis. M. 
Burnouf, the first Kuropcan scholar who noticed thcae 
poetical cETusions, describes their language "to be a barbar¬ 
ous Sanskrit In which the forms of ages, of Sanskrit, Pdli, 
and Prakrit^ appear to be confounded." 

The GahU differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of 
the grammatical rules of the latter than from any Inherent 
peculiarity of its own. The nicedcs of the Sanskrit forms 
of declension and conjugation find but a very indifTerent 
attentiDn from the Giltba versifier; he uses or rejects tire 
usual case-affiKes according to die exigencies of his metre 
with as much veneration for the rules of Panin! as the West 
Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; indeed, the 
best illustration that can be given of the relation whidi 
exists between iltc Sanskrit, the Gatlui and the tall, would 
be extracts from the literature of the Negroes. The follow¬ 
ing paragraph from a Ncgra version of tlie New Testament 
by some Moravlati Missionaries bears exact 1 )' the same rcla^ 
tion to the English of the T/wj ncwsiJapcr, as the Pali doca 
to the Sanskrit of the Puranaii, and the affinity of its tran^- 
Ulion to the same standard, may be very apprupriatcly 
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likened Iq thit of Lhe Gathd to the Hr.ihmiinic langua[,"c of 
the gods, 

“DHd dch na bakka, dem holi wan hru!loft iia Cana 
na GalUeej cn mamma va J^ssus been ce dapeh, Ma dem 
ben kali Jesus nanga him disciple toe va kont na da bmilofL 
3, Erl tall wient kaba^ manifna va Jeans takki na hlm^ 
dem no habi wienS morro. 4- takki oa him^ nu mamma 

noe worko me habi nanga Joe. Tcm va mi noben kom 
jette," 

Three days after back, tliem hold one 
marriage in Cana of Galilee, and mamma of Jesus been 
there. Bui lliem been call Jesus with him disciples to 
come to that marriage, 3. And when wine end, mamma 
of Jesus talk to him : Them no have wine mote, 4, Jesus 
talk to him, me mamma how work me have with you, time 
of me no come yet" 

The Gatha exists oiity in a versified form, and is to 
be met with in that class of Buddhist writings called the 
or “highly developed" Sutras. It occurs 
generally at the end^ and not unoften in the middle, but 
never at the commencement of a ch^ptert and contains a 
poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose portion 
of the works. Its peculiarities are tho.s^e of a language In 
a state of transitiDii i it professes to be Sanskrit, and yet 
does not faithfull^^ conform to its rules. In it w^e find the 
old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing Llieir 
expressive poiver,and preposition.^r and peri plunstic expressiuns 
supplying Llicir places, and time-hat I owed verbs and con- 
jugation^ Juxtaposed to vulgar slangs and uncouth provin¬ 
cialisms. At one placCp orthography is sacrificed for tlie 
i^ke of prosody, and a vvord of a single short syllable 
IS inflated into one of three syllables^ while at others the 
1 alter yields to the formerp and a molossus supplies the 
place of a pyrrhiL- gr a tribrach. A spirit of economy 
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pervidc^s the uholc, Jitid syllables and wfirds are retrenched 
and modified with an unapanng hand. According to M* 
Bumoufi instances of these peculiarities occur in most of 
the works of the highly developed class, and I have noticed 
them in several works, but those worl^ have not }'ct 
been printed I shall confine my remarks to what have been 
met with in my edition of the Latita Visiam- These appear 
generally to be referable to, (A) exigencies of metre, (B) pro¬ 
vincialisms, and (C) errors of jn^mtax and prosody, either 
accidental or current in the age when the poetrj*^ of the Giitha 


tva^ caiTiposed- 

A. Of the changes which may be attributed the 
exigencies of metre^ (^i) prolongation, (fi) coniraction^ (y) 
and elision of vowels, {^) elisions of consonants, (tj and the 
segregation of compound consonants and long vowels into 
their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent, 

I shail quote a few" instances. 

(ra) Of the prolongation of vowels the follwing may 
be taken as exainplcs^ They are not so frequently met 
with as contraeb'Dns. 

sfT ^ for w ^ ^ 

IS for ^ w fwinwr for fcffWr 

for liTwriri for 

for 

(fi) Of contnaction-s of vowels, instances occur almost 
In iTv^ery sloka. They arc generally effected bj^ the use of 
short for long vowels, and the substitution of i and u for i, 
ai, Q and aic For example i 

wlfw for WTW f^¥ for 

V?f=iT for for inflf 

for for^TflST 

Iff Til for TTT^t for 

vvi for for 

for 'TlTTSirt *l?f nftim for tflJTT TTTTimT 


far 

fnr 

wn for 


fbr 

ii^ for 


WT Toif fTTT 
f*TOTi 5 frw for 

(%) Elision.s of and consonants are also very 

frequent; they are effocted principally ivith a view to eco¬ 
nomy and euphony. Final s*cs are invariably elidedt and the 
wnfd5 declined a.s if they had ended in vowels. This evident¬ 
ly bears some relation to the rule which says, all words with 
s Knal may be used a^ having a flnaJ; stzn*esdtiid/£ nfdafi/ds'c/m^ 
In the Vedas this peciiliaritj' is frequently noticciJ. Take 


for instance : 

=i M for WMfm 
<r^T! for 

for 

ITT Ft ^mr for 
for 

nf^vf 5 ?r for 
?irfV for 


for 

for nasr 
^vfn far 

wTwftr for HT^rfii 

for 

Hanf for 
uj for ukT 


Of the division of bng vowels and compound con¬ 
sonants into their shmrt and simple elements, tlie following 
are intances of constant occurrence : 


rrf?ri for tt^i: or^T^jr^ 

for 

fnmi^ for ^wrr! 
i:fw for w 
qfvfl for 

for 

f«5rn for w" n 
for ^ 
fwt\ for ^ 
for ^arri 

for xr^T^f^ 

(i.) The tendency to 


for 

^fxpr for 
for 

tfTir for vjS 

irTf^iWT«rt for xnwTnf 
for 9tT^\ 
for 

nf^ for fifli" 
for Jim 
for 

^njfwif for «Tifwi 
for 

icgrcgatlon of aspirated coriso- 
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nants farms a principaJ charattenstic of mediaeval and 
modem Indian phonology. The l^dli and the Prakrit 
their origin entirely to this cailiic; the Hindi and the Mdr- 
hatti indkilge in it to a large extent i and tlie Bengili is not 
exempt from iU iEiflucnce. The process^ however^ of eflect- 
ing this change is not uniform. In languages with a strong 
vocalic tendency, the sharpness of compound consonants is 
filed onr by the elision of the first letter and the rcnJupIication 
of the second. Thus (lotus) Is converted intO(^'tj; 

(work) to jfwwwM. In compounds of a liquid and an 
a_spirated letter, the former is Invariably elided without re¬ 
ference to Its pasitiont and accordingly (t^tus) Is 

chimged (house) into StiMv, and /^trtJrd 

(turmeric) into /ni/idtM. The Italiain which is by far tlic* 
most vocalic of all European languages, has this tendency m 
a prominent degree^ In it the Latin passes into 

mtoperjr£ii^f into nss&tiirfii Sc., 

&c. In languages which abound in consonantal finals^ com¬ 
pound consonants are segregated by the interposition of a 
vowel between them, the final vowel being occasionally elid¬ 
ed ; thus in the Hindi, the Sanskrit word ^ (a joint) 

isj by the interposition of an o after the r and die elision of 
the final £ii converted into inanim ; frrtnnH and 

arc Instances of the effect of the same rulesj^ These rules, 
Jiowex'er^ are not universal In their application^ and excep¬ 
tions are very frequent. 

B, The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect 
of gender, number and case, {P) abbreviations and omissions 
of declensEonSj {y) corruption of pronouns^ and ( 5 ) new forms 
of conjugation. 

a._Of the neglect of gendeq number and case, the 

following may be taken as examples : 

for 11. 3*9 J (singular for pturfllj* 

f£ir P- = 5 ^ 
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fHirftr for JTRnr 351 ([ilmal for dual), 

^T^r*f*rT for ju 177 (inbtniTnciital for ablative). 

fof P- 4^2 (objective for abladve). 

gry for 334 (plutf'l diiaJ). 

%r^t«TrT^ for ]j. 3^4 (locative for instniniKitai). 

for p. 316 {neuter for remiiiine)p 

wrr^t for p. 33 5{iiinguliir fomiiiiiie for t^ltiraE neuter). 

argri^T: for p. 336 [ma=?culine for nenler)* 

^TTT WT^tt: |Jl 337 {dative for nomitiadve), 

*1^ fat p s^37 (ditto). 

fi , — Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of 
decicnsionp tlie mo^t fcmarkabte peculiaHt)" appears to be the 
use of ^ tn the room of all flectiona .1 affixes. This helps in u 
great measure to give s^veetness and t^aricty to the style^ but 
at the same time it contributes to render the meaning dubi¬ 
ous, and the study of die G^kha a matter of greal difficult}* 
to those who have nothing buE their knowledge of the San¬ 
skrit grammar to help them. In the Fall and the Fmkrit, the 
use of this occasional substitute is confined to the first jK-rson 
of tlie nominative singular- In the firajabhiikha^ howei^er* 
it has a much wider ranges In dte following verse, it is used 
both for the nominative and the dative^ as wel! as a euphonic 
adjunct to verbs in the second person of the indicative: 

ifV ^ 1 wtw n^Fir i 

lfTTO% 51 \ WrV I * 

The use of the n in Gdthii is made «itb much 
and the regular inflections of the Sanskrit prevaiL The loca¬ 
tive ; () ia not subject, as in the Sanskritp to any change of 
form by association with a vowel. In the %'ocative a long d 
( iff! ) us the most approved case-affix, in some cases, ho’w- 
ever, inHecUon^ are altogether dropped* 

y.—The follmvingarc the corruptions of pronoUn -5 u hich 
are frequently met ivith in the Lalita VTstara. They ap- 


Tit T.isg.]f'i CllftilontalMn Hiciilte, 79. 
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parcritly' lead the way to the fonnation of pronouns in the 
modern vernaculiirii. 


fw (ox imd 
fjT for f^UT 
Wfll for nm 

for ^iTf 


for and w^i 
f|iui for n^r Tqt and 
for 

^ for BT 

for f jsj and 

n —The new rorins of conju^tion observable in the 
Gatha are attribtJtablc mostly to corrupt pronunciation; 
they follow no fixed rule> and are the results of that natural 
tendency to abbre\*iation which tn English Qri^fnate:i won t 
from "will not," and " shan't ' from " shall not," The fol¬ 
lowing arc a few examples, in addition to what have been 
adduced above under other heads : 


or ^ir for 
for 

i?tf^ for 
isfYfir for imfir 
irtfsff for 

Jf iq for w-fh iT? 

for 

^Hfw: for mnt 

for ^^ 5 ^ 

irfr for and irTrf=T 

and for 

for 

and HfaRr for ^7 
for 

wrfii and TniTir for ww iTfw 
and ITHT^ 

for fliTsi 
for ^nr^TirTs 
for fri^T 
for 


for 

^ffl for 
for 

for irraBiT 
for 
for 

or for 
for 

for 

for 

for i?w 

Tl%flT for UlH'TfW 

for 

irfr^ for Tffrww 
for 

for 

iri^f-T for aisfiftpr 
for ;?i4r*N 
for 

for ifYw« 
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for 

for 


for 


It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted 
are, in many instances^ the precursors of forms adopted in 
other afRISatcd dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singu¬ 
lar of the verb £o ^ which in the Gatha changes 

to by the conversion of the v into ^ and the elision of 

the tT before and after it, (BAfmti in the plural and B/wsi in 
the second person singular,) and thence we have A&si and 
/mih' in the Mdgadhi; //j^r and in the KhariboH* and 

/f/tf, nAri and in the Marhattc. In the Hindi, notwith- 
istanding the reduplication of the root in the original 

form is still distinctly indicated, S'ririiit^d for is the 

first step to the formation of r wflirf in Ecngalt, while 
passes into iit/io with nothing but the eUsion of an indectlonj 
iv'hichi in the original Sanskrit, is oftener omitted than retained. 

In connexiQH wdth thLn part of my subject the follovving 
remarks of Dr. John Muir will be read with interest. I quote 
them from the second volume of his invaluable ^Sanskrit 
Texts/ pp, iig to (22, 

AW, ildrWT'^Tr, Bcime fithcr fairn^ in. lliic CialliA 

whkti have tw^n cither pjssai ovcri or hut hntfly nfltketl hy Bft&o kijEndnilirH 
ttad whkii yet picwni MHlie of n^meulcablc intcrisL Thwl the pSurml 

iili!!4rum£^Clial \n fifkiAt wkLdi ii so gcmcml ni the Veda^, |i in cnastiull use in lh€ 
GiUias also, asi in Use inHlnnccsfe tWAiyitAiA^ 

Jaraki^iA, eArtai^AiAf lELehsail of ihe Ibmif /a k^A, mftvaiA^ 'tlc.i 

vihlch alndc ctirient hi Eondmi Saxulnil. It Is ffo-in ohicr Innti in 
that tilic Pili fonnor Lbe BonirG ense in iAAi, nr lAi, U airriviet^l, in the 
Ptitifijt£AAi^ or AniMAtAi ^Clough, PaEi Gmiii.^ p. r^), wi* llad in 

vsEioaE other ca&cs b«iJ h ihnsc above noUdeU in whicll cnic-^ternit^ 
nations oF ilie ijRlen*1on in « Ar^ mbsiiinted, In the cttK of worili eniiting in 
linELBoaiiLnlSp for ihofC prO|Jir lo the letter faim oi docknilon. Thcl^ for 
nod (the ^eHr ami l9C» nf Wc havo mid r for nttm^A 

{initi. ol Jj we have ; fop we have moAafi/TaaM i 

frii aism We have / foi ( ^pn. ^ AarwMTtl 

wc have 4nrA^«ujp4 : and for AiaAHammi aceuugLEJve of the wprd [ending 

in luve ihe ilCCuiitlvc of feuiiftane nouns cridiog In d . Titw 
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change h oac' is ^hick the Pill tnclineft in thefoftn nsonei;]/ 

ihe gicfiiti^'ES Iff Bmhniau]ip nni? to wilieh a ^lill nvunt deci^^ei] lrn:d;L!iiq}' oh- 
scTTublc let the PnikfiL (See Cawcll' 9 ^ Pnikxit Gnun. latrixl.^ |:v|.v XXII[., 
On iJir bther |uu3e 4 we tlml hImj in the Gaihoa laRtsmeu nf the 
qiihe ihnewnt ch4nge nf ^ iitui t iti the Jocaiive, ^ ifiktf hw the 

ptopcT fmtn^ jLT.4r, The patlicSe b/'j iJi ermlractctl Lia 

in FkiJifkt £ lhii3 we have ■4'd:^j/^j' fni a^iirv ii/.\ fnr api 

fyr ivijr^^i Hii/i ; faf/iaf'i Tot iafAjiYh pttfKpf fcH f'H/rsr 

a/i: w aL» Is ipantmztcd tD yy, ob in itjfiajtfi fbr nAa/u r//, AgaJn^ we have 
tfaa [kceuliar fomu y'ji&wj, jiAmUj onit /dJta fur jfnfAii ; yaiJ^urfM fef 
(jYicciseiy as in J'slh CioughVOfam,, fn uj r fnr jwwnyj ■tai 
And for {mace-hearitrs]!. 

Many sF the elmage^ In the GaUiiI verh^f itte In fiAtt the Mine which wc find 
in Pih. Thus, Tw the CdtseCi Suriikint ftintLb ^ntw^Hi 

tctjfoJ'i anti dAdf j^fvUf we have fAAt'jmfif iarJ^iAjvf^, vfhwiiffff niul itAiSratiilf 
willi^Lp In r^Jli wcru^J Lie e^A/ra/iV mz'OJfffi, anil rF-^^prrir/i'. Aj^alUp 

Tot 4Rvty4ti'"i^r w-e whkh wdliJiI take the iSEivc fonn in Pali. Tlie 

OtsdifieolkDiis setui-^J/ fot for amHncAa/^ for 

jfA^aji for enrref|iutiil In KUne krtejiskire tn iflcb Tili forma as aJtaii fm: 

0 jta^riA/f^ dJ^ian'for Oi/Bri for alaf, far wfiAtin (or sstAaff 

fwr e£ti 3 and iHn/infu/tt for iJMjNijnJwUrtiA nf \tirriia/an^ li oculy 

the M.me 04 the Fall fonuk the third: persDo pltinJ of the tlllTii preleiile+ 

The lidtha femu i/ar^hAjvd for nmhA/ati for Aiki/i- 

jAjj/i for irtAd/lijal'\ and ferr nr fpmkiAjBfif arc atials- 

gn-us to the Taii forms r^tua^tui for iv/jya^wi, for ami 

far The Gothi pust imlGdinablc |.M,rtrcT^s aL+D^, aoeh u 

jfrArftvVt^T FTTJwi'yttff AmtijrJpii, ^aAA^h!a^, r/nTr/nr, maiti/Pttt VfjiAUtVt Juiai/rop 
i/ 4 Tj fyoB for AAdfvd, /oA/Artfp jfitfua\ m-S-Armip /mfty 

and oris foriiltKl on theiSinc principle as iheiEmnAr Fill Oftfi^p 

jaujtra^ MjVflr/iryviSp for/nt + /^(a'^pai'i and Of I he fumis 

and Aa«^jvjr for JFfir>rV Ihfi Tatter cotnddes id its temunatlon wlUi ittch Fill 
fiHHiis As and i/ilturtci fnr /tnhh^" and Again, Wfi httve the 

fonns dVTtfpawytf (parL nom. ilng.^r 

im Aam^jitri, which eninddei with the rili and Frikfli. Tlic some may 
lie skd of /iAxktnj for firfijAM r J^arti for Aurta, AirrrsAi^ 

AAii'iMAt, nuoAi^ far Awra, and taja teapentlvifly j J/vtjf* ami 

for ifetyvtA : For fA/mi ; fa/Ami$t for /ii/y / ArAaaftAAik for 

arAa,/AAiA ; for fntAAt^i^/a, Rj+.^ig-o" fur rta'^d. Foi t findt 

the word ^AAfi^ihx^f whkh doCi not seem to he mELch uited in Saniiikdt, though 
WilsoUp in his Oktiimary, glvci fAAnnnta in the sense of *' IcAVingn ^ I qnnle 
the follorwing addltlncial lUWFitmliiUs foniiii 1 fifAifd fnt For 

/iir-^^fArWi lat niafi/ for firn^jfrxv''|, jbAffi^tltt for 
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foi ^A ^rrnihmtAih^ Cur 

i/£fi fcf ^liy^tH fiM ffijAi^m^ if^rthi fan dfuUi^ft^ 

4aiiitittisr Mfuti*, t^a^ha, imd (ta^Hyo: far : ^nmmi far ^tviut\ ^strmm 

f« htmoBfi^ ur JsariJ^jaHii ; Jtairsma rm Jt^niAydm^ ; fuf iiUTyuh i 

and *««>! (ui Uir fnUtum ; piMja, 

lor jCFji^iivd: dAimrnpti for fpr p lywr^Aujii Aif 

ijHiiAnyj : isAiAijni for i/Mtva"; ifitAUiti'm for hWAJ ; af-»Mi}'^ fat rt 
/«jrt|^iii;iz far fur ; ritar^i fox rAii™i# ; rwri'i'ftw 

for Miita^ I /akJttiafii And for r KffirMnf/^hi f«r u^^j4r/yj« ; 

for fMiT^yjJr ; for /j/jvu ; t'f4u far piusu^ f fai 

* ftiMiu*' lot Ai^Jioxri ; /#iTtrJ^rt/iiAi4 fat m Mnm^ri/oJaA ; 

ydJtdJWi for jio'iflw'iai; AAipfr for Wii" ritoif I vimmH (w ^ fit 

fchr /fliaa/rA>iS/i ; i'r'jiii fnr 4 ai'^AyA : for ; 

tm MJAy£ium ; fur ; ai-iiiirt# rcy : rtfM- 

for iHMi! T ajffinawrftf'" ri>t 4i^i]ltfTifflrrVji^W. [In aU ihew caiWsSi, | 

dKiuld obMn-c, Lhc S-HtnJirir cquiviJcOU ar-S gircn accfudin^ id the fiOtc* 
in lie ptEnUiJ cJjtiQD of Lhtf LaUEa \'lBULm 3 ^ouna Hod paitidple* arfi fre- 
4 LicDt]y IcnglllJjned by the arlilition of tie lyllablfl as ri^halaht^ 
wdii-fc MwjAawrtwl^o/^, f'fdhmyvhtA, afunUkoA diUiaiAaA for rttiaW 

[or father ™/dw/4?), £)^.'AktUHMU^ rodii41*jaAf 

iianko^, ThH maertion -jf £pt h pJ« to be tlOlSced in Ihe foUowiflE vase* of tH^ 

VijaMnryi ndiip 32 , F.; whtsfc and 

stand far ya, yi**, nad isoarf- ^ 

Very peculbii is itn: use of iTie ei privaii ve in ^aprr4i‘ for junaj^t ** da 

noi cau!«e.'' , if r i 

The use of aibitviJilcd, or otherwise Iire^plAr, forflU| ailcb ao tmtat fur 

ij fl/ f. cjf hJk/hoAf ^‘AfAi for i'Aafi far fur nmtfNc^aft 

flPftrAt fcM- acui-^nfp ii±Wjy* for aiM/kakt chAssj/tsyi far I'A^ai^oya/f^ f<w 

/jUi;Ayei£AaraA and/*itrfVAarm/p mt'ifMloiz ranKAutTtUiftffiiyajifvt 
hm\ and rwari for jj^nYaw and smaran^m, varrAi fm lariAihm^t 

vr^i CorairrBj^, irpif't'i for sfraiAfumi ^lAifir ufiiiA/Aa and ifif^ajia, is alremc- 
Ty conunonH and, as wiU tj* WOl from (lie equivalent* fidlowing ca£h word, these 
IrtfEns axe vory varimtBly interpreted by Ihe OCrmmealUlorp axul ^npposetl loi alMd 
fur xerbfi hi the presenlp iiact* and fntujTc imscr and in the imjKrativc mood+ flod 
far paiticiples aedve Bml passixe, m Well as fox ttoasis^ The iHmultiinutc syllA' 
hie of Vert** Is Tcxy often leoiEhtcned, aa in the Veitic U{ form as in aiwAayrt/if| 
JAariAi^istiy iVf.^J/i, fixMatiy dt‘id‘mh P^a^a/ii for toKAajJir^ etc,, fur which tic 
commentalar gnrtafuJly tLihstilutQ the present tense, bul sOulctimet the pasi, and 
stjnieLLmcs Ihe iituie. This focm is even fouml with the ftUEnwnt in aiiirt*^ifr 
lendefed hy the cocnveniiuor/iax>tfi nrtt Hi/j^i*//. 

C. In the collpealion of words and phrases the GitliA 
strictly follovird the rulcj^of Sanskrit Syritaxp but in the for- 
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m^ition of toraiMunJ terms it iitlmits of many licences liifjhly 
offensive to the canons of I'inini and his commentators 
They seem, however, to be tlie consequence of hHste, inatleii- 
tion, and colioqnaJism. and arc not referable to any dialectic 
peculiarity. The same may be said of the errors of Prosody 
which, notwithstanding the anjdety of the Gatha versifiers to 
avoid false metre even at the expense of ctymolpEy, prevail 
to a great extent in their compositions. In this respect the 
Gatha may be likened to the Kabits of the Bhats of modern 
India, who, in ihdr attempt to combine freedom of elocution, 
harmony and grammar in their improvisations, sadly offeiid 
against all lliree. 

Of die origin of the Gatha, nothing appears to be known 
for certain. M. Burtiouf is inclined to attribute it to igno¬ 
rance, He says;— 

" This fact {the difference of language of the different 
parts of the Vaipulya Siltras) indicates in the clearest mamier 
that there was another digest (of the Buddhist literamrc pre¬ 
pared, besides those of tlie three cotivocatians), and it agrees 
with the development of tlie poetical pieces In which diese im¬ 
purities occur, in shewing that those pieces do not proceed 
from the same hand to which the simple Sutras owe their 
origin. There is nothing in the books characterised by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its 
origin. Arc w^c to look on this as tlie use of a popular stjdc 
which may have developed itself subsequent to the preaching 
of S'Akya. and which would thus be intermediate between the 
regular Sanskrit and the Pali.—a dialect entirely derived 
from, and manifestly posterior to the Sanskrit? Or should we 
rather regard it as the crude composition of ivritcrs to whom 
the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who endeavoured to 
write ill the learned language, which they ill understood, with 
the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popula 
but impcrfcctly-dctcrtnined dialect? It will be for history to 
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ijecide whidi of theise solutions is correct: to my mind 
tlic second appears to be the more probabJc one, but direet 
evidence being wanting, ’h-c arc retiticed to llic inductions fur¬ 
nished by the \Terj' few facts as yet known. Now, these facts 
arc not all to be found in tlic Nept^lese collection ; it is in¬ 
dispensably necessarj% in order to understand the question in 
all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalcse collec¬ 
tion and the traditions of the Buddlii.sts of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts arc there written in 
Fall ; that is to say, in ,a dialect derived immediatel}’ from the 
learned idiom of the Brahmans, and which diRers very- little 
from die dialect which is found on the most ancient Huddhist 
monuments fn India. Is it in this dialect that the i>octical 
portions of the great hiitnis are composed ? By' no means ; 
the style of these portions is an indescribable mi'lange in which 
incorrect Sanskrit bristles ivith forins of which some arc eii- 
lirelj' Full, and others popular in the most general sense of 
the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon a 
language of this kind ; but it is at the same time intelligible 
hoiv such a jargon may have been produced in places ivhcrc 
tlie Sanskrit w*a 5 not studied systematically, and in the midst 
of populations which had never spoken it, or had known 
only tlid dialects derived more or less remotely from the 
primitive source. I incline then to the belief that this part of 
the great Sutras must have been written out of India, or, to 
cxprcas myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side of the Indus, or in Kishmfr, for example ; couti- 
trira where the learned language of Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism u'ould be cuUiratcd wntb less success than in Central 
India, It appears to me almost impossible that the jargon 
of these poems could have been produced in an epoch when 
Buddhism flourished in Hindustan, There, in fact, the priests 
had no other choice but betu-cen these tu o Idioms ; cither the 
Sanskrit, i r.. the language which prevails in the composition!^ 
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collected in Nepal^ eii* the PAIi, that bs the dialect whtch is 
tbund on the jutciGiit Buddhii^t inscfJptiona of India, and 
tvhich hafs been adoptCMl hy the Buddhists of Ceylon.^'* 

This opinion, I venture to thinks Is founded on a mis¬ 
taken estimate: of Sanskrit st>'le- The poctr>' of the Gdtha 
has much artistic elegance which at once indicates that it is 
not the composidon of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar- Its authors display a great ds^l of 
learning, and discuss the subtlest question]^ of jogfe and 
metaphysics with much tact and abilityt and ft is difficult to 
conceive that men who were perfectly familiar with the most 
intricate forms of Sanskrit logic t who expressed the most 
abstruse metaphysicitl ideas in precise and often in beautiful 
language ; who composed with ease and elegance in Aryif, 
and other dEfRcuIt meastire^; vrerc unacquainted ivitli 
the rudiments of the language in n^hich they wrote, and even 
unable to conjugate the verb /d in all its forms* Tliis 
difficulty IS greatly enhancedi when it beme in mind that the 
prose portion of the VaJpul)^ Sutras is uiitteo in perfectly 
pure Sanskrit* and has no tracmvhateccr of the provincfalisms 
and popular forms so abundiint inthcp□ctr^^ If the^Siitra-s 
be the productionii of men beyond the Indus* imperfectly 
acquainted %vith Lhe Sanfskritp how happens one portion of 
them to be generally accurate in ^rcefy respect, while the 
other is so corrupt ? What could have been the object of 
w'riting the same subject twice over in the same work, once in 
pure prose^ and then in incornqcl: poctiy' ? 

It might be impposed — what is most likdy the case— 
that the prose and the poetry arc the productions of tw^o 
diffcrctit ages ; but the question would then aHse^ hoiv came 
they to be associated together? What could have induced 
the authors of the prose portions to insert in their works, the 
incorrect prodnctiDns of Trans-lndus origin f Nothing but 
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a incuse fif the truthfiilness and authentidt}'^ of those narra¬ 
tives, could have led to thesr adoption. But how is it lifcety 
to be supposed that the most authentic account of S'akya, 
within three hundred years after his death, was to be had 
only in countries hundreds of miles away from the place of 
his birth, and the field of his preachings? The great Siltras 
are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation (309 B- ^vhen it not at all likely that the 
.sages of Central India would have gone to KisJimir in search of 
data, wludi could be best gathered at their own threshold 

The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the 
Gatlia is the production of bards, who were contemporaries, 
or immediate successors, of S akya, who recounted to the 
devout con gregntions of the prophet of Magadha, the sayings 
and doings of their great teacher, in popular and easy Row¬ 
ing verses^ whicht in course of time, came to be regarded as 
the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhrim. The high estimation in which 
live ballads and improvisations of bards are held in India, 
particularly tn the Buddhist writings, favours this supposi¬ 
tion ; and the dremnstaace that the poetical portions are 
generally introduced in corraboration of the narrative of the 
prose, with the words t Thereof this may be said,*' 

affords a strong presumptive evidence. 

According to the MaAduwJs^}, the Buddhist scriptures 
were chaunted, chapter after chapien as they were compiled 
by the Thcros of the first convocation. This could scarcely 
ha^-ebeen possible had not the Sutras been in verse, and tliat 
they were in verse, and in the Gdiha fonn too, we learn in 
another part of the same work (Chap. 37th),* 

^ When Buddtioghcnio to unJerialcc the itit nutu i nn of ClJigilew 

TEmih of llu* iol^ Tflli, Ibe pifcsStuxhl of the At AtmtA- 

dhiparn, "for ihe pjijmc of isUng Jui quBiificaUoni^ him anly Iwo 

nA^iiA'^, Mying. Htii€* prove thy ^luttljficaiion ; havihg ssLlicKeil ourselves onihU 
potnt, wc i*ilt iheu Eel Ihee tiJive atl the Jn-Hinsal As. S«,, VI,, ja, 50S. 
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The learned Frofesiior Majjc Miiller* and Dr. Wcbcrf 
have adopted this theory of the origin of the Gdthd dialect. 
They have both discussed the question at same lengEJi, and 
come to the same conclusion. The late Professor Lassen 
thought othenvise.| He supported M. Burnoufif hypothesis, 
and elaborated his arguments* but as those arguments have 
already been met above* it b not necessary to notice them 
at length again. Dr. Muir delivers his opinLon H'lth some 
hesitation. He says, "The peculiarities of the Githa dialect 
arc so anomalous Lliat it is very difficuSt to explain them. 
In any case^ it b clear that, if not a spoken language^ it tv as 
at least a written language in a remote age; and it therefore 
exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken dowm and corrupted into the derivative 
dialects which sprang out of iL' SJ 

Professor Benfey, while adopting the theory put forth by 
me, suggests a slight modificabon. He says, *'On the other 
hand, Babu Rijendralila*s views on the origin of the G^this 
have very much to recommend them : they require only a 
slight modification^ the substitution of inspired believers^—such 
as most of the older Buddhists were,—^sprung from the lo^^cr 
classes of the people;^—in the place of professional bards”.!I 
Had the learned Professor used the word addilinn^ instead of 
" substitucioni" there would have been nothing to take except 
tion to. Thai some of the more ardent folloivers of S'akya, 
who succeeded to his ministry and propagated his religion 
after his nirvina, did record his teachings in pro&e or %'erse is 
but natural to suppose; and that some of the Gathiks arc due 
to them cannot be positi\*ely denied ; but from all that Is 


* Chijis, Jr, pp. f* 

t Indisfbc Sitjdirar JIT, pp. [J^i, 140, 
t IndsEchf AJl, 11, p. 9. 

E ^zi^vkiii Text** Up p. ra6. 

A Gutlb^^cn Celchnc Anii-cfci] Tvr tSfi* pi 124^ 
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known of the history of the early leaders of Buddliism it 
dificult to infer tliat those Isiders belonged to the "lower 
classes of the people/' and were so genemlEy ignoriint as 
tiot to be able to ivnte in tolerably correct Saft'skrit* Most 
of them were Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, and all noted for thefr 
learnings wijidgm and abilttyp It is but natural to suppose 
that Buddhist writers of a subsequent age should quote from 
the sayings and writings of those leaders, and not from those 
of the lower orders of the people^ who, though they formed the 
great bulk of the congregation, rarely took any prominent part 
in the teachings of the Buddhist doctrine, and their authoritj^ 
could not be quoted with any prospect of giving authenticity 
to the narratives of later writers. Though caste distinctions 
wEire abgtiiihed as far as the reception of the religinn was con¬ 
cerned and among the clergy, the ^vritings of tlie Nepalese 
liuddhists leave no doubt that, as a social disiinctlon, caste 
did hold Its ground among them with nearly as much firm¬ 
ness and tenacity as among the Brihmanists during the Hindu 
period ; and frequent references are made to Brdhmari Bud¬ 
dhists, who were mostly men of consequence* In our own days 
Instances are not wanting of seceders from Hinduism calling 
themselves^* Brahman Christians/" It would not be reasonable^ 
therefore, Id attribute the literary deficiencies of the Gathis to 
the Ignorance of tlie lower orders. Those deficiencies, besides, 
arc obviously not due to ignorance, but to CDlloquiaLtsms, 
Hrehaisms, and other causes, which mark the linguistic pecu^ 
liarities of the age when the Githas were written. The 
colloquial characler of the language of hards^ or popular 
rhap^todists, on tlie other hand, ia well known both in Huropc 
and in India, htostly composed their ballads and 

romances could not attain much purit>^ of diction ; and, in a 
great measure, they depended on their coUoqulal simplicity 
for their success. A large audEence of different classes and 
orders of men could nut be tuCuenced by refined diction and 
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high-flown language. single slang or homely wordp tn 
such a ease more effectual than a whole volume of the 
purest Johnsonese, Tlifs fs particularly well understood in 
India, Our Ghataks or rhapsodists arc not ignorant men— 
they can write with Tatr accuracy in Sanskrit: but tlieir 
ballads and cubgistic verses bristle wdth slang and colloquial 
and vernacular forms of speech ; and the more they do so, 
the incire successful arc they in winning the approbation of 
large audiences. That the ancestors of pur Ghataks and 
Bhats also well understood this principlL^ and carefully follow¬ 
ed it, there is no reason to doubt. In the writings nf the 
Bengali Kulajnas there is ample evidence to shoiv that such 
has been the case for at least a thousand years, and before 
that the principle of action must have been the same^ So 
great ts the attachment of the people to this popular form of 
dlctbUp that in the present day even the recitation of the 
Mahabharata and the Rama^-ana cannot secure a large 
audience until die narrative of the original is largely inter¬ 
mingled with slang and local colouring. When the original 
texts arc read and expounded In plain prose in the morning, 
on ceremonial occasions called JCiii/ia-itriA/i, the audience is 
limited to a few persons—rarely more than a dozen ; but 
when in the aftornopn the same narratives are embelLishcd hy 
a Katliaka with aJI the ingenuity of a professed wit and 
clever vernacularlst, whole villages crowd round hinip and 
drink with avidity cv^ery word that falls from his lips* The 
institution of Bhits is as old as Indo-Aryan civdillation i 
there are several referenEcs to it In the Vedas ; and in all 
religious and quasi-religious gatherings and feasts^ at mar- 
riages, s'raddhas and solemn assemblies, it has ever been 
the practice for the Bhiis to recite long strings of verses in 
praise nf the host^ his ancestors* hb caste, and tis country* 
At convocations and religious assemblies the theme of praise 
Is necessarily the btindci: of the religion and the objects of 
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WDr^ihJp ; but everyuhere the language b ai simple, slangj^ 
and homely ^ po5i,sibtc. In the present day the verhacular 
language of tJie place b what h generally preferred ; but 
some Sanskrit verses arc mvariably added, and they are %'cry 
much of the cliaracter of the Buddhist Gdth:^. There is no 
Reason to doubt that at the tlirce great CaunclU, the proceed¬ 
ings commenced and ended with the recitation of eulogistic 
verses, The Mahiiwanso, 3 ^ shown abovCj distinctly mentions 
the reciting of Gathas, and the qualification of the teacher 

tested by making him recite some. The same must ha%'e 
been tJie case in all the convocations and conferences, and the 
most reasonable conclusion on the premises app^rs to mCi 
therefore^ to be that the bulk of the Grfithas are* as afDrcsaid, 
due to rhapsodfsts^ or professional bards, and probabl>' only 
u few to religious teachers. 

The Hon’blc Mr* Tumour is af opinion that the religion 
of Sakj^ was originally preached and spread among the 
l^eople' in the Pali language^ and yet In hb edition of the 
Mahaivaflso he has shewn that Mahindo, son pf As oka, trans¬ 
lated the Buddhist scriptures into Cingalese from the digest 
prepared at the convocation held in the 27th year of his 
father's reign, and that from that recension the Pali version 
ivEis got up In the middle of the fifth century {4JQ and 477 
A. D,)p admitting thereby that the language used at As^okab 
convcx:ation was otlicr than Palh for if As*oka^s edition had 
been in that language a new edition from the Cingalese re¬ 
cension would have been quite uncalled fpr, if not useless* 
As a collateral evidence It may be noticed that die history" of 
S'akya as recorded in the Burmese Malalangara Wptoo; * 
which is a paraphrase of the Pali LaJita Vistara, bears a closer 
approximation to the narrative of die Gathi than to that of 
t^ prose of the great Sutras, shewing the former to be a 

* Fcjf 1 LdiiiilMbii yf m wyrk, stJuLmuJ, Arnaium Orimtd SucMn 
Vwi. HI., pp, I, d Bq* 
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more authentic, at least a more generally received, version 

than the latter 

The lan^age of the Gilhi is believed, by M. Rurnonr. 
lo be iiiteriTiediatc between the Pali a,nd the piiire baiUakfit- 

Now, as the Pali n-as the vernacular language of India from 
Cuttack to Kapurtlagiri within three hundred years after the 
death of S'akj'a, it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
that the Gathd, which preceded it, was the dialect of the 
millions at the time of S’akj'a's advent and for some time 
before it. If my conjecture in this respect be right, it would 
follow that the Sanskrit passed into the Gatha six or SCT’en 
hundred j’cars before the Christian era t that three or four 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pdli: and 
that thence, in two hundred years more, preceded the Prakdt 
and its sister dialects, the Sauraseni, the Dravidi," and the 
PagchAli, which in their turn formed the present vernacular 
dialects of India, 


* CnmmcJBlLQg nil lElis aa pubSislieil Ui My paper on the 

of iTh? Dialect'* itllbc JournaJ of Lhc Asiatic S-odely, (XXilln ft. pi Sl 4 Ji 

Pf, J, oynKSTts ? “ if bj the Drill'll ss oicfint ilie or any f»f il^ 

cul^Aic liTCVfitiSEeai it ii n misbikc ta it viih lUc fiontvern PiikrLt." ^JTiiJi- 
vkfi/ Tfjrid, Up p. 117.) Ji mnjil be obvicmi froin Qie mnnfl^r in mbicb lh« WorU 
been usc-l in the Et^E lliiil £1 Fi'ils.iptsi: diflilcct is iatendedp and not tbe Tclc^li^ 
new fsny of Iw cognate dklecw. Tkit u Friitritke dLil^ uf Ebc kinil wtu mcc 
recogni-ied i^ AEnandiUltly evjiletlt from ibe writitig^ of Itiilian pblilcilafi^ta. mh.I 
tbctariciiiiifi. ll k itfertcd lo by Ebtf AWEbof of rbif Sabicytr Darpann by the 
phraa^k H^^rarr^fifi/trAn. RamJl Tattava^i’s reckon* U nmcinp ihe 

Jtjppnra nnTn li, in Mfr Iritll Kmma.iLlk'^vrtirfl* Eaya lilBl tlic 

J-lffer tint ^Tgblly tom iJic MaJiirdhhtTi 

raiAtryOi/f^ 

itakiAitfJfjrfd* Wrfi*4 fafraAAr/* - A*lji Mirkuni^cyTl, in \lk 

tbt eamc opnliDn. llii wonda arc t 

« . li is to be rcgiel UiJ ibni ibEit hit tveri miMiy 
OriTiili chHrKtcta rejirt^enleiE in the dnumtiic litcmAurc of eJi^ liindusp but of 
lhc few who may be aospcClcd Eo be *n, nowbera hai ^ Drivkltan di^lcci Enaen 
pnt m Lhctr memthi- The lanK«flfiic ihef AIT made to spcaJc in i* rt femn *f Pwkrit, 
anti floi a cogtuiEe <d tlic Tclcfiit Uincde. 


L 
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or course these dates are mere roufjh estimates, desired 
tD help enquiry and not intended to fix the cxxict limits 
of time, Dialects take a long time in forming; their tran¬ 
sition from one state to another is extremely irregular, at 
times making sudden starts, and then lying dormant, quick¬ 
ened among some communities and under particular circum¬ 
stances, and retarded among others, difTeriiig even in the 
case of dJtfercnt individuals, but on the whole spreading over 
long periods, which, in the present condition of llie history 
of ancient India, it is impossible to determine with any 
exactitude. 

From t^hat has been stated above. It must be obvious 
that I hold the Gathas to be fragments of the earliest 
work.? on the life of die founder of Buddhism, They must 
have been compiled immediately after his death, if not during 
his life-time, on particular prominent Chccastons of his ministiy. 
There is no reason to doubt that they u-erc recited at the 
opening of the first convocation, when a life of the founder 
would be the very first thing to engage the attention of, and 
most agreeable to, the devout followers who assembled to 
give shape and permanence to the doctrines of llidr great 
teacher. Wliether these Giith^s were ever put together in the 
from of a biography, nr simply recited as fragments, it is im¬ 
possible now to determine ; certain it is that no work purely 
in Gathu verse has yet been met with : if it ever existed, it 
has not escaped the wreck of time. The earliest Chinese ver¬ 
sion is said to have been in verse, but there is nothing to 
show that It H-as taken from a versified original. The Gdtbis 
however, were held sacred and preserved with great care. 
None was deemed competent to discuss on the principles of 
religion who kneu- them not by heart, and there h no rea-son 
to doubt that all the biographies of S'akya now extant one 
their origin to them. 



XV. 

ON THE RISHYA OF THE AITAREYA 
BRAHMANA. 


The nsylSs m Eiven m the Brihflilniartyahn Upnrishnrl i In itie AttaTwya 

BrAhnaa^. Ila oi^tn nrn3 CemuLa inidilicjtt m tlafi mh- 

JecL Dinenjnt kltifli cif drer eoninr-an in India. Htahya idcTitl/ieJ wllli 
Ihc ^CSlflSnO. 

myth about j^ishi-a reFers to a subject of consider- 
ile interest, which, in ancient times, inspired the 
1 agination of man with some of the richest ideas 
of poetry, and in later days has afiorded the means of un* 
ravelling many a classic myth: it is the gorgeous sunrise of the 
East. To it Homer, it is said, owed his plot of tltc Trojan 
war, and the Rdmayana, it is presumed by some, has nothing 
more substantial for its substratum. To the poets of the 
Vedic age it was a most fruitful theme, and the Vedas arc 
interspersed with a number of myths founded on it. One 
of them is ofTensively indelicate; but with the Rishis of 
the primitiv'e age, untrammelled by the amenities of modem 
civili7.ation, it was a great .favorite* It is no other tlian 
the rape of Cshd by her father Brahrai. 

The details of the story arc not qver)’where the same. 
In the BrihadaranjTika Upanishad of tlie Yajur Veda 
(Chapter J, Brahmana III.), Frajapati appears as the soul, 
Purusha. "He being alone did not feel any delight. ' Tiiere- 
fore no body, when alone, feels delight. He w^as desirous 
of a second. He was in the same state as husband and wife 
are when in mutual embrace, He dividetl his self twofold, 
Hence were husband and wife produced. Therefore was this 
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onlj' a half of himself, as a split [>ea m a/ the '..t'heh. Thus 
lias YaJna\‘tdlcj’a declared it. This void is thus completed by 
woman, lie approached her Hence men were bom (3.). She 
verily reScctcd; ’How can he approach me, whom he has 
produced from himself, Alas ! I will conceal myself.' Thus 
she became a coiv, the other a bull. He approached her. 
Hence kine were bom. The one became a mare and the 
other a staiiton ; the one a female ass, the other a male ass. 
He approached her. Hence the one-hoofed kind was born. 
Tile one became a female goat, the other a male goat; the 
one became a cite, the other a ram. He approached her. 
Hence goats and sheep were bom. In this manner lie cotint- 
ctl every living pair whatsoever, down to the ants.{4)"* 

The idea of rape is here incidentally expressed, but 
no prominence is given to it. The object of the story here 
is to give an account of the mode of creation, of animated 
beings, not to dwell on the myth of Prajapati, In the Aita- 
rejM Briihmana of the Rig Veda which is obviously older, the 
deserption of the rape is more elaborate, and it runs thus: 

“ Prajapatl thought of cohabiting with his oivn daughter, 
whom some call ’Heaven', others ‘ Dawn*, (Ushas), He trans* 
formed himself into a buck of a kind of deer (rishya) 
whilst his daughter assumed the shape of a female deer, 
(fohit),^’ He approached her. The gods saw it (crying): 
’ Prajiipathi commits an act ne\er done (before)'. (In order 
to avert the evil consequences of this incestuous act) the 
gods inquired for some one who might destroy the evil 
consequences (of it). Among themselves they did not Find 
any one who might do that (atone for Prajdpati's crime), 

* TnuulatiEHi^ pp, 67 L 

t BJVIS UHHhai Mpljumkia. He Lnlcex isii/am, not U the imnc 

<if tt feituile (Irer, faLt u an nljMlire meaninff mt, But then wa h.Ml lo upccl 
rtAitilm. The cimde form tl n^ti, not tvAi/g. I la exfiTciIai tha Rujiticsed mAifa 
a«5 — A 
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They then put the most fearful bodies (for the jjads liavc 
many bodies) of theirs in one. Tills aggregate of the most 
fearful bodies of the gods became a god. Bhutavan by 
nama • ■ * The gods said to him,' PrajApati has com¬ 

mitted an act which he ought not to have committed. Pierce 
this, (the incamation of his evil deed}/ * * * < lie, 

Bhiltavan, attacked him (the incarnation of Prajipati’s evil 
deed), and pierced him (with an arrow). After having 
been pierced he sprung up (and became a consteliatlon,) They 
call him Mnga, i. a. deer, (the stars in the Orion) and him 
who killed that being which sprang from Prajapati's misdeeds 
mrigiii'}>d<ilta, i. hunter of tlie dear, (name of a star). The 
female deer Rithit into which Prajipati’s daughter had been 
transformed, became (the constellation) RohlaL The arrow 
(by which the phantom of Prajapati’s sin was pierced) which 
had three parts, (shaft, steel and point) became such an 
arrow in the sky. The sperm which had been poured forth 
from Prajapati, flew down on the earth, and became a take. 
The gods said, ‘ may this sperm of Prajapati not be spoilt 
The story then goes on to describe how from this sperm 
proceeded all aniniaJ creation* 

Tn other works the allusion to it is not rare, and some of 
the Purdnas revel in it. And yet tite offensive character of the 
story did not fail to strike even its earliest elaborators. None, 
however, attempted to explain Its purport until the Mimafl- 
saka-stook It in hand, and, to defend the purity of the Vedas, 
resolved it into a poeticaJ allegory. Prajapati, they said, is 
one of the names of the sun, and the Dawn, which owes its 
birtli to the sun, is naturally called its daughter, and since the 
sun chases the Oasvn, and at last the Daivn, merges in it, the 
result is a fativer chasing his mm daughter. This idea was 
further devuloped by making the sun the author of animated 
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crcatianH Thin explanation has since been accepted by 
European comparative m>'iliologistri, and there no room for 
any doubt about the explanation, A counterpart to this 
injlh lia-s been found in a German tradition by Professor 
Kuhn, ivho has communicated to me an abstract of an essay 
on the subject which he has recently ptibliihcd. Professor 
Kuhn writes:— 

'' Both in our ancient and modern popular traditions^ 
tliere is universally spoken of the Wild Hunter, who some¬ 
times appears under the name of VVodan or Goden, and was, 
in heathenish times, die supreme god of the ancient German 
nations. This god coincides, both in character and shape 
with the ancient Rudra of the Vedas> f t'/Vit p, 99.J Now there 
is a class of traditions, in which this ancient god is said to 
hunt a stag and slioot at It* Just as Rudra in the Brihmanas 
is represented as shooting at the rigya and rohit. The stag* 
in German mythology* is the animal of the god Frcyr, who, 
like Piajipats, is a god of the sun, of fcrtilitj^ &c., so that 
the shot at that stag is to be compared with Rudra's shoot¬ 
ing at the ficy^ — Prajapati. 1 have further endeavoured to 
show that some indicatiuns exist in the medtseval peniten- 
tials of Germany and England, which give us to understand 
that at the close of the old year and at the beginning of tlic 
new one (we call that time die Zwolften" or 
the dvad^9aha of the Indians), there u-erc mummeries per¬ 
forin cd by the country people, in which two persons seem to 
have been the principal performers, tlic one of wham was 
disguised as a stag, while the other was diguised as a hind. 
Botli represented a scene, wh[ch must have greatly interested 
and amused the people, but very much offended the clergy 
by its sordid and hideous character; and from all tlie indica* 
tioas which are given in the texts, communicated by me, (pp. 
lOS-rSo,) vve may safely suppose that the chief contents of 
111 is representation was the connexiyn of a stag and a hind 
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(or of an a[d woman}, wlifch was ac:coiii[}anicd by the sinEing 
of unchaste songs* From liilglish customs at the New Years 
Day, we may also infer that the hunter's shooting at this pair 
w'as even a few centuries ago, nay is even now, not quite for* 
gotten* Now as the time of the * twelve days’ was with our 
ancestors the holiest of the whole year, and the gods were 
believed to descend at that time from heaven, and to visit the 
abodes of men, we may firmly believe that tliis representation 
also was a scene of tlie life of the gods. I hope to have thus 
proved that the Brahmanical and tlie German traditions arc al¬ 
most folly equal, and I have finally attempted to lay open the 
idea from w hich the ancient rajth proceeded* According to 
my explanations, our common Indo-European ancestors be¬ 
lieved that the sun and daylight (which was, so to say. personi¬ 
fied under the image of various animals, as a cow, or bull, a 

horse, a boar, a stag), was every day idlled in tlic evening, 
and yet re-appeared, almost unhurt, the next morning. Yet a 
decay of his porver was clearly visible in the time from 
midsummer to midw’inter, in which latter time, in tlie more 
northern regions, he almost w'hoUy disappears, and, in Nor¬ 
thern Germany during the time of the tivelve day's, is sel¬ 
dom to be seen, the heavens being then usually covered all 
over wnth clouds. 1 have, therefore, supposed it was former¬ 
ly believed that the sun w as then completely destroyed by a 
god, who w'as both a god of night and w inter as also of 
storm, Rudra = Wodan. The relics of the destroyed sun, 
they seem to have recognised in the brightest conslcllatlans 
of the winter months, December and Januaryt that is, in the 
Orion and the surrounding stars. But, when tliej' saw that 
they had been deceived and the sun rfi-appeared, the myth 
gained the further development of the seed of Prajapati, 
from the remnants of which a new Adity a, as w'cll as all bright 
and shining gods, w'crc produced. I have further sheivn that 
botli Greek astronomy and German tradition prove to be in 
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an intimate relation with the Brahmanical tradition ; for Lhe 
former shows us, in almost the same plaee of the celestial 
sphere, a gigantic hunter {mnga\'>'adha—Sirius ; Orion, the 
hunter—mrigagiras) * whilst the latter has not yet forgotten 
that Saint Hubertus, the stag-kEllcr> who h nothing but a 
representative of the god Wodan, had, like Rudra^ the power 
of healing alJ diseases (the " bhishaktama" of the V^edas)i 
and particularly possessed cures for mad dogs, whkb not only 
were his favourite compaiilons^ but were also in near con¬ 
nexion with the hottest season of tlic yea^^ uhen the declining 
of the sun begins, the so called 

With regard to the animal described in the V^edas as the 
Rishya* which word Dr. 1 laug translates by a kind of deer/" 
and Professor Wilson by'^a whitc-fopted antelope/* t entertain 
a dtlferent Dpinion, I take it to be the Nilagao, and my 
reasons for this opinion will be found in the following extract 
from a letter on the subject addressed to the Honorable 
WTiitley Stokes. 

'There is nothing positive to prove what particular 
species of animal the RiiAfti is. A no doubt ft is; 

but as that word is a generic term^ including all the deer as 
well as the antelope tribes, it does not help me in the leasL 
The Pandits^ wharo I have consulted, seem not to know 
much of the subject, and Say ana, apparently, wa^i not better 
off when he commented on the Aitarej^^. Brahman a. He 
could only ascertain that the Rishya was a species of deer, 
(mrtgainji'cshahj, and he had to prove it by a quotation 
which says, *'The Gokarna (supposed with some doubt to 
be the Nilagao by Wilson), the spotted axis, the black ante- 
lope^ the Rishya, the red deer, and th^ chamaji (Vak) are 
deer /" ^XvirvfETA /rrisMiahiariAya rt^/ikiwfiiii/iitrtmri^dk)- 
But great as he was as an expounder of the Vedas, and a 
profound Sanskrit scholar. Say ana was no naturalist^ and 
liad, therefore, to stumbk over every' passage that rixftirrcd to 
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Vedic fauna- His acc(?ptaiice of the Yak fPocp&it^u g'ritn- 
likns) as a deer k an instance in point Another^ and a vety 
rEmarkable one occurs in the third Bewk of the Taifh'rfyit 
p. 637 of my edition, in which he describes the 
j^i^/arigi^ to be ^‘either a wild ferocious homed cattle^ or a 
hybrid between a deer and a cow." Judging from the name 
and 7 fi^gh "eow'^ and '^deer," and die mixed antelopine 
and bovine character of the Nilagdo (Pi^r/tfx the 

Indian representative of the Elands and the Koodoos of 
Arrica)p I cannot but take that to be the animal intended. 
In the Smntis an imimal is named the an exact 

synonymj of Nnagdo; f vaAavaA _pii/rdA yaifyi}/fy§At? 

gij 4 m vrir/^f^yajefis vds* rtt/fim TfrtsAamnf/ 

but curiously enough it 13 described to be a *^bull with a red 
body, white boofs and borns.^and a yellow mujeasle and tail:" 
nothing blue, though it b named a *'b]uc bull !" _y(UiH 

varnifia mitkk^ pmAchAe f*/*! pdminr^A, khuravisAdnd- 

bhydm sa n//o vrkAa ticAyaf^. 211). To account 

for this inconsbtcncyp I suppo^se, Raghunandana, the author 
of the and the FHsAo/saigi TaUras knew not the 

animal, and confounded hb authoritiejs. The Nil agio b not 
common in Rengal, and therefore not likely to be familiar 
to a Pandit. 

* Of deer, most names, vrhich were originalty specific, have 
since become generic, and it is difficalt now to identify them» 
In the KAlika Purina^ quoted by Raja Radhdkdiita Deva, 
nine different animab arc dscribed to be feral deer Qangala). 
Of tliese ibe firsts IfatimT, is said to be coppcr-colourcd 
2 vid^ the Eutt"" black f 3rd, the Xnriinga ^ light copper^olour- 
cd, and of the shape of, and as big as, the Aijntiti the 

Jiis/jya^ '' an animal with a blue scrotum, generally known by 
the name of Sar^ru /* 5th, the PrisAnfti^ " white spotted^ and 
somewhat smaller than the Harinaf Gth, the AyanAHr** sin 
animal with large antlers ;" 71I1, the " identical with 
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t:h<^ great or u^i!d-QX mirM^/, which 

may be made to mean the sambara is a large cowdike animat); 
Mhj the /tdjfva ”a deer with lines (or whirls of hair) all over 
its body ;and 9th, the Mimd/ or ^ the hornless/ 

^ The first I take to be the C£ 7 *i*tis iVa/Zic/sit or the 
Nivtg/it of KiUhmfr, an animal nearly allied to the Cen^MS 
elap/tus or the Red Deer of Europe, the Edelhirsch of Ger- 
rnan)\ The second is the common antelope of Upper India 
ferrewr/itra; with a black body and white ventor and 
feet. Its colour leaves no doubt about its identit>'; for there 
is no other Indian deer or antelope that is black. U is the 
only animal tliat can corre^spond with Professor Wilson's 
xvhite-fQOtcJ antelope/* Its habitat. Upper Indta, was well- 
known to ManUp who describes the characteristic of the land 
sacred to the Aj^’an:^ as that where the black antelope gi'a^es 
in a iivlld state+ Its common name is Kri^kBiridrd or ” the black 
deer/’ The third is our Bardshtgd (Bureftms Din*iinc€hij whldi 
is of a lighter colour than the first. The fifth is unmistakably 
the Axis nf Bengal (Axis t/iaadatits), commonly knoivn by 
the name of Narina* The sixth 1 cannot make out, unless it 
be the Sdng7idi of Manipur fPaftd/ia E/di)y an animal never 
seen in the plains now, but which may have had a wider habi¬ 
tat in former times. The seventh is the well-known Sdiu^ar 
dccfp often miscalled the Indian Elk (Rtna Aristi^hdis}. It 
common all over cis-Vindhyan Indiap and, for ought I know, 
may be equally so in the peninsula. It yields the leather 
known by the name of Sd^nrUf which is highly esteemed 
a pure material for bed Jiiigp and HinduSp during mount¬ 
ing for parents, generally have recourse to it. Its name 
i take to be a corruption of SambaraH It is, of course, 
quite a different thing from the Chamois skin which our 
s^^ces take for the true SdSarti, 1 should notice that the 
authority' quoted above confounds the Sambara with the 
Gayal /rnfi/n/is), but if the alternative meaning 
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by me be accepted^ the difficulty caji be goL over. 
The eighth k evidently a i^triped antelope^ perhaps the 
Gazellei^ but I cannot make st out Tire last is the Mouse 
deer^ wliich^ of aJl the Indian deer tribCp Is the only animal 
which has no horns, lU congeners of Java and clservhere^ 
such tJie KancM and the could not have been 

sufficiently known to come under the enumeration of a 
Purinlc. 

' Noiv for the it must be evident from Avhat has 

been said about the Ena, that it cannot be tiie white-footed 
antelopep and of antelopes we have only two others, the 
Ravine deer and the little Qnadri^^njis that could be said to 
be eommoni and neither of these has a ' blue serDtumJ whicli 
is said to be the peculiar characteristic of the I am 

disposed to think, how'cver, that Riji Radhakinta's reading 
of the Kiliki Purina Is not correct 1 have been able to get 
hold of only one MS- of the work, and it does not give the 
slokas quoted, but judging From the fact of the first three 
animals, described in them, having the colour of their pilage 
notedt I tliink the fourtli had, likewise^ its general colour 
described, and not that of its scrotum. The word used is 
nJidtidahi/i, which 1 strongly suspect h a mislection of 
or the blue-bodied"; and if this conjecture 
be correct* the I^hya would be the ‘^blue-bodied" Nflagio, 
a large, fierce and peculiarly uncommon animal, much better 
adapted to adom a tale than a tame little antelope. 

‘ The legend in the Aitareya Brahmana makes Osha= 
Dawm assume the form of a red doe and Brahma„ to 

enjoy her society, should become a buck ro/ik ; but instead 
of that, he changes himself into a Rishya, and this circum-^ 
stance suggests an argument in favour of my conjecture. 
The female of the Nilagao is of a red brown colour, without 
any shading of blue over it, which is the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of the male, and cansequently appears to be of a 
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diflerent specie:^ from the latter. Hence it is that two differ¬ 
ent words have been u^d to indicate the different sexes 
of the same animalj instead of representing the female by a 
feminine affix to the masculine term* This cannot be said 
of any other Indian deer that I know of. The ^v^holc of my 
argumentp however^ Is founded upon an assumptioHi a 
supposed mislcctionp which I am not in a position now to 
establish by reference to other MSS. I entertain no doubts 
howeiierj that the assumption I have adopted is the right 
one^ for nothing is more easy in Sanskrit than to confound 
two such words as and particularly on the part 

of readers unacquainted with the natural history of the 
animals described.* 



XVI. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE HIKOl 
LANGLfAGE AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
URDU DIALECT.* 


The IILatciry of I he vcraaculaf ilutlmi next jui written, Diveisity of CHiatilonn 
Their SamkriE orl^mi [Undl JiAlwt, hi li]Cilei cxtrat and 
rdtJs^'Efdja'l^fiisa,, EAitfer venukEnliuii., Language of IAl 4| the 

vemajTular of Etie The G^M precesfed tl The iticce^islon nf vemt- 

oulora frop ihr lErao of the Giihi. RekuEm of the Gathfl. the Fill Bml the 
Prikrit to Dtcletlitain, NaOuMtive Clie* Accosatiee case. Dr. 

Trumiip^* opanioiL Author'i opIniEm^ Dative eaae. iMtrumenUil ciiae, 
AlulflElve Genatarc case. Locative ciWh Vocative case* Fcisotml 

pmooEEiLs. CoOgtiipiEkai, Examples. Bonovil^ of vocables frofn the 
aborigiTuit Jialee^ti Unlli- Distinctioa heiween bairowing; vocables anJ glAMf- 
inall«J fornui^ Cbanctcr salted Eo HlrVill. Romaxitsiitlan^ its [nadaiilalullty 
lo Imllan vcmMolara* [jnpoli-cj of InLrthfucing it in India, Api^wi^tiu 



I I K history of ouf veroocular dialects^ like that of our 
social and political condition during the Hindu 
period, remains yet to be MTittcn^ It is nnt remark* 
ablCj tlierefore, that considerable difference of opinion should 
exist to the origin of those dialects. Our Sanskritists take 
ever)* thing to be Sanskritic. Those of our phUoIogers who 
have devoted much of their time to the dialects of the south 
of India, cannot, from habit and long association, look at an 
Indian dialect from other than a Turanian stand-point And 
most of our Persian and Arabic scholars, in the same way. 


* Thia urEldc is pabtlUi^ as ii nppured in iht Jo^rnul ol AsiaEk 
Society of ficngAli in IS65. Sine? theq much new l^ht hu hc^n Uuown oa ihc 
hj Mr. BEflmM unil Pt. A. F* WocnJei in thdr ct3ffl|iarative graai^ 
inEiri of Uw fndiflfl vcraacwlitni, bul It Uth luil ncccisitiicil my ctunEfn^ the 
apinlufil given in ihti paper. 
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obscr\'c cvcrj' thing thmugh a Semitic medium. Hence it is 
that the Hindf has been sometimes called a Sajiakritic, some¬ 
times a Turanian, and sometimes a Semitic dialect The 
balance of opinion* howeverj now prepondcfates in favour of 
the theory which assigns to it a Sanskrit orEgin. It has been 
shewn that the affinity of its roots Ls unmistakably Ar3^an; 
that its phonology and laws of permutation are peculiartj' 
Sanskritic; and that the number of Sanskrit vocables trace¬ 
able in it, amounts, at the lowest computation, to go per cent. 
The discussion on the subject has, howevetp not yet been 
brought to a close. Even at the last meeting of tJie Asiatic 
Societ}', my learned and respected friend, Capt Lees, in his 
valuable esisay on the Romanising of Indian Alphabets, stated 
that the Hindustdni had not an alphabet of its own, and was 
therefore a fit dialect to be written down in the Roman 
character. It may not be uninteresting, thercforcp to enquire 
u'hat is the origin of the Hindu the parent of die Hindus- 
tAnip and how far is it J^maved from the original Sanskrit 
to be disentitled to the use of the Nigad alphabet as its 
natural symboUcal representative; although in making the 
enqiiirj% I shall necessarily be obliged to run over ground 
which has already been v^ery carefully traversed by some of 
the most distinguiahcd philologers of the day, and to repeat 
much tiiat is generally well-known and admitted. 

The Hindi is by far the most Important of all the 
vernacular dialects of India, It is the language of the 
most civilised portion of the Hindu race, from the eastern 
boundary of Behar to the foot of the Sob mini Range* and 
from the Vindhya to the Terit^ The Gurkhas have carried 
it to Kumiiin and Nepdl* s^d as a iifijfffn _fnjnca it is 
intelligibk everj^vhere from the KohEstan of Peshawar to 
Aisam* and from Kashmir to Cape Comorlii- Its history 
is traceable for a thou^nd j'^ears,. and its literary treasures are 
richer and more extensive than of any otlier modem Indian 
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dialect, the Tetegu excepted. Doubtless it has not altt'ays; 
been the same, nor is it exactly alike evcryn'hcre over the 
va-st tract of country in whidi it prevails. For a living 
language growing with the progress of time, and diversely 
influenced in diflerent places by various physical, political 
and ethnic causes, such a thing would be impossible. But 
there is sufficient similitude between the language of Ute 
Priikvlrdya-Rdyasd, the most ancient Hindi work extant, 
and the Hindi of our (lay, and between the several 
dialects of Hindi, Hindustani, Brajabhdshi, and Rdilgrt 
into tvhich the modem Hindi has been divided, to shmv that 
they are all essentially one—dialectic varieties of the .same 
language—branches of the same stem,—and not issues from 
different trunks, 

Ttie Prit/n‘hdya-Rdyitsd was Written nearly seven hundred 
ycar-s ago, and yet the difference betivccn its language and 
that of the Preifiasdgar, one of the most modern books in the 
Hindi, is not even so great as—certainly not greater tJian— 
that between the languages of Chaucer and of the Times 
new'spaper, and whatever that is, it is due more to the use 
of obsolete and uncouth words than to any marked formal 
peculiarities. Chand, the author of the Prit/tzdrdjm-Rdjrasdy 
has been very aptly describrxl by the learned dc Tassj’ as the 
Homer of tJie KajpUts,* He Ti’a.s a minstrel in the court of 
Prithviraj, the valiant knight of Delhi, and api>ca1cd to 
the people in language suited to their capacity. It will be 
no presumption then to take the language of his epic as 
the vernacular of the then flourishing kingdom of Delhi 
and of northern India generally. How long before the 
time of Chand, that language was the vemacutar of India, 
it is impossible now to determine, for from the time of 
Vikramaditj'a tlic great to that of Prithviraj. u'e have no 

* ChHTid, qn* tjn 1 ]loniri;rc lies RnjpmllK, ert ccrtjunfniKnJ 1 e 

]^M3puK3iIr Jes- poel#' irihilySn Ih KEiilimcntB lIc Ifl L^tigne TlimlTl, ju 7. 
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relEable mrarniritinn of any kind regarding the vernaculars- 
I’lie literary work every-day life’was in thD5c days trans¬ 
acted in the Sanskrit^ and the language of familiar inter- 
course was never thought worthy of record- 

Passing over /rr the gap between the time of 

Pnthvird] and Vikmma, ^ve find in the first century U, C,* 
a number of dialects bearing the names of some of the princi¬ 
pal provinees of India^ such as Ikhar^ Mahratta, &c. Thc^ 
were undoubtedly the vernaculars of those provinces at the 
time, for they could not otherwise have tAken tJicir local 
designations, nor assumed the position they held in the dra¬ 
matic literature of the time of Viktamdditj-a, Their mutual 
difTerences were but slight^ not much more prominent than 
Avhat may be noticed in the English as 'tpoken in Londoin 
W'ales and Yorkiibire; and they were all known by one 
common name of the Prakrit Professor Wilson^ it is true, 
WQS of opinion that the Prdkrlt could not have been a 
spoken dialect+ but his arguments have been so fully met 
and 30 frequently refuted by Max Muller, Sykes, Weber^ 
Lassen and a host of other distinguished scholars, that 1 need 
not dwell upon them here. 

Two centuries before Vikrainidit>'' 3 L, As'oka appealed to 
his people in favour of Buddhism in a language which has 
been called Pali. It was a form of Prakrit standing 
midway between tlie language of Vararuchfs grammar and 
tlie Sanskrit of Panini. Whether it wus ever a vernacular 
of India has been doubted, and some have gone the length 
of calling ii a quasi-religiousor a sacred dialcct^^ Hut 
' a careful examination of the As'^oka edictsto quote what 
1 have elsewhere said, ^ clearly shews that it is a stage in the 
progress or growth of the Sanskrit in its onward course from 
the Vedic pencxl to the vernaculars of our day, produced h}" 
a natural process of phonetic decay and dialectic regenera¬ 
tion, which can never be poissible except in the case uf a 
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spoken diiilect. Professor Mas Miilter, atlverling to these 
changes, justly says, they " take place gradually, but surely, 
and what is more important, they are completely beyond the 
reach or control of the free will of man.” No more could 
Asuka and his monks devise them for religious purposes, 
than change the direction of the monsoons, or retard the pro¬ 
gress of the tides. It Is said diat MarccUus, the grammarian, 
once addressed the emperor Tiberius, when he had made a 
mistake, saying. ' Csesar, thou caiist give the Roman cltisen- 
ship to man, but not to words and ffiw/J/ff the 

remark applies with Just as much force to As'oka as to Tibc- 
ritis. There can be no doubt that As oka was one of the 
mightiest sovereigns of India. His sway extended from 
Dhduli on the sea board of Orissa to Kapur-df-Giri in 
Afghanistan, and from Bakra in the north-east to Junagar in 
Guzarar. His clergy and missionaries numbered by hundreds 
of thousands; they had penetrated the farthest limits of 
Hindustan proper, and had most probably gone as far as 
Bamian on the borders of the Persian empire, Religious 
enthusiasm was at its height in his days, and he was the 
greatest cntliusiast in the cause of the religion of his adop¬ 
tion. He devised his edicts to promote that religion; had 
them written in the same words for alt parts of his kingdom ; 
and used exactly the same form everywhere: but witli ail 
his imperial power and influence, he could not touch a single 
syllabic of the grammar which prevailed in the different 
iwrta of his do minions, In the north-wcat, the three sibi¬ 
lants, the r above and below compound consonants, the 
neglect of the long and short vowels, and other dialectic 
peculiarities, rode rough-shod over the original as dcvi.sed 
by him and his ministers and apostles in his palace, and 
recorded in Allahabad and Delhi; while at DhiiuH nothing 
has been able to prevent the letter I entirely superseding 
the letter r of the edicts, Had the language under notice 
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been a qua^ii-rdigioub," ora " a&cred daalcct," iMvould have 
been found identically the same in all parts of India, for 
tlic characters used in the Delhi, Allaltabad. Dliiijli and 
Junagar records are the same, and if uniformity had been 
sought, it could have been most easily secured^ Popularity, 
however^ csddcntly what was most desired, and therefore 
concessions were freely made in favour of the vernaculars of 
the different provinces at the expense of uniformity. Unless 
this be admitted it would be impossihlo to explain why the 
word r^d of Delhi, written in the same characters, should 
in Cuttack change into Id/d^ Had the language been a sacred 
one, intended for the clergy only% no such concession would 
ever have been required. The Sanskrit of the Brihinanic 
priesthood h alike everywhere, and so is the Latin of the 
Roman Catholic clergy^ It is the people whom Asbka wished 
to address, and accordingly adapted his language to the capa¬ 
city and the idiom of his hearers/ And if these arguments 
be admitted, and similar arguments have already led Dr- 
Max Muller. Mr. Muir and others to admith that the Pali was 
the vernacular of India from Dhaiilj in Cuttack to Kapur-dt- 
giri in the \ usafzai country in the time of As'oka. and for 
some time before and after it. 

Ascending upwards to the time of the first great convo¬ 
cation of the Buddhist clergy^ soon after the death of S'akya 
Sin ha, wo come across a kind of corrupt San^skrit called the 
Cd//kU which was used for ballads and improvisations by the 
scalds and bards of that period- For reasons w^hich I have 
already submitted to this Society in my paper on the Gatha 
dialect, I take that language to be the first stage in the 
transition of the Sanskrita into the Prakrit, and the verna¬ 
cular of Brahraatiic India in the fifth and sixth centuiie.^ 
be To re t he Christian era.* For the purposes of the present 

• br. J. Muir hfla ailDptcd thii estriniofi in hi^ SmtJtr^ 7V«//, VdI. [L. 

|j. [X| tixq. 
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cnquirj' we need not proceed further. We have the Galhd 
proceeding directly rrom the Sanskrit and forming the 
vernacular of India in the si^ith ceiitur>', B. C.; tlie Pait follow- 
in^ It in the ihErd, and the Prakrit m its difTerent forms of 
Magadhi, Satirascnf, Mahrdttf, I^ais'dchf, Sic., in the Br.'it cen- 
tyr>" Df til at era. How long the last ilanrished wc know not; 
nor have we any information as to the transitions ft under¬ 
went, or the dialect or dialects svhich succeeded it* Hut paiis- 
ing over a period of about a th□U^artd ycars^ wc tome to the 
Kindi in the tenth centurj.'i and the question hence arises,—Is 
the Kiiidf a produce of the Priikrit, or a different and distinct 
language which has succeeded it ? Muir, De Tassy, and 
the German philologers generally maintain the former post- 
tson ; while Crawford, Latham, Dr. Anderson^ of Bombay, and 
others, assume the latter* They all agree that no less than 
go per cent, of the vocables of the Hindi' arc Sanskrit; 
and if the affinit)'' of its roots were alone to decide the ques¬ 
tion of its affiliation, there could be no doubt as to its claims 
to a Prikrittc, and necessarily to a SanskritSc, origin. But 
since a language is to be judged more by its formal than by its 
radical elements, and the formal elements of the Hindi are 
apparently very unlike those of the Sanskrit* but closely 
similar to those of the Scyihic group of languages, it is argued 
that it must be a Turanian or a Scythic, and not an Ar>'an 
dialect To meet this, I must enter into some detail re¬ 
garding the clianges which the grammatical apparatus of the 
Sanskrit has undergone in some of the Sanskritic dialects, 
such as the GatM, the Pali and the Pfukrit* and then trace 
its relation to tlic Hindi. 

Beginning with the in Beet ion of nouns^, we find that the 
first step in the transition of the Sanskrit into tlie Gathi* 
w*as the omlssbn of the mark of the nominative singular 
w’hich after a assumed the form of the aspirate 
\\Tjere the Sanskrit fMiid the Giitlii was contented 
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Xyith Tins was exactly what was to be expectedi fnr 

the most prominent feature of the changes whkh led to the 
triiniiition of the Vedic Sanskrit mto the language of the 
RamAyana and the Mahdbharata was the softening dois*n of 
harih anti difficult combinations of sesreml consonants, and 
of elbion of aspirates^ The aspirate of the nointnalive 
singular waSp besides, not common to alt nouns* but only to 
themes ending in a. Words ending in consonants, in the 
vowel ri and in long I or received no aspTfa^te^ and iheSr 
analogy^ prompted the elision of It also after a. This elision 
in the Gathi was. howcvefi occasional^ and not universak It 
retained the aspirate as often as It dropped it. and sometimes 
supplied its place by the letter h, and so all the three forms 
of JRamaA, Xdma and Rd/tiu* are to be met with in the baU 
lads of the Githi. 

The/of the Sanskrit which becotnes a vJsarga after 
changes into & if an e follow it. But in the Zend, the latter 
condition b not ncccssarj^ hence is the usual terminatiori 
in the nominative singular, and it is its cuntraction that 
we meet with in the Gaihd in the form of w* The Pali 
of Asoka's edicts omits the but never takes the tf 

hut in the Pill of Kdty'iyana^s grammar and in the 
Cingalcsie chronicles, the a is prefciTcd to simple elision* so it 
is in the Frakrlt. Of the modem vcmaeulars the Braja* 
hhdsha, or the Hindi of Mathiirut alone^ oecasIqnalLy takes the 
fj* but the others all drop all case-marks for the nominative. 
Thus the Sanfikrit BMiiai becomes in Githd ffd/itJttf, or 
in Tali In Prikrit and in Hindi 

Bd/fitf or Bdt^Jhi^ Tlic euphonic taws which regulate these 
changes are not yet knoi^m, hut their operation b universal* 
and we accorditigly find that the / of the Latin nominative 
singular ts first dropped in the language of the Trouba* 

* t brnre M fiiOlknl fhtK wtHcU ikdillcU in ihc dUfcttial fcHTlH, twn <hc 
riHTn« ^leCUr Eft ctiQKiion wElli diffrrent 
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daurs, in Proven^il and in PVench, but ia liransformcd into o 
in the Italian and Spanish. Thus the Ijiifn (ej-e) be- 

cames tn Pfovcn^al Anif, in Firench rfii'/, in Italian oetAfo, and 
in S|>anijdi the changes being almost pajrallel to U'hat 
we have seen above. 

The flcxtonal tcrminalion for the aa'Hsaihv, like that 
of the nominative, has been either dropped or afsitnilated 
with the dative in almost alt the modern vernaculan. This 
commenced as early as the time of the Afia/tAmffia, in 
which the Sanskrit accusative mark m used to be frequently, 
if not uniformijr, omitted, tn the Hindi, this mark Ea Av, 
which in some of its patois, in poetry, and in BOme of 
the earlier writings, occurs in the form of ht, AvA, ittvil, 
laAa, JtaaAa, AaAaA and Ai\ Apparently this termination ts 
perfectly distinct from the Sanskrit indection, for both the 
accusative and the dadve, and this has led to much discussion 
as to the ethnology of the Hindi-speaking races of India. Dr. 
Kay, Qoumal, A. S., xxi., p. >0g) thought the ka' of the Hindi 
and the of the Ucngali. came from the Tartar suffix ka, and 
Dr. Caldwdl bases on the existence of this particle hla 
Strongest argument in favour of the Dravtdlan origin of the 
Hindi. He says, **or all the analogies between the Hotth 
Indian dialects and the Southern, this is the (ttanst und 
mifst iiHfvrtiitai and it cannot but be regarded as betokening 
either an original connexion between the northern and the 
southern races, prior to (he Brahman irruption, or the origi¬ 
nation of both races from one and the same primitive Scy* 
thian stock.” Dr. Trumpp, eommenting upon this, observes: 
" At the first fwp dail the identity of %, 4 t, etc., with the 

Dravidlan datl%'e <skse.af!ix d(tr, etc., seems to be quite con¬ 
vincing: yet, on nearer Inveatigation, we shall find this 
comparison to turn out illusive. In the first inaUnce, the 

* Use \h* cahi¥t«rpu1 of nibff tsttt 4 limlla dMtiCi 

a« 4 pciiEi MAfi uW m ^feMDuL la ihm 
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fact speaks already very strongly agatlist it, tliat the Maliratli 
which IS tlic closest neighbour to the Dravidian tongues of 
the south, has repudiated the use of % or %r altogether, and 
used an affix, the origin of which we have attempted to fix. 
and as we hope, past controvers}-. We shall further see that 
the Gujarati and Panjabi have also made up for llic dative 
case by postpositions, borrowed from the Saaskrit, without 
the slightest reference to the Dravidian languages, and we 
may, therefore, reasonably expect the same fact for the re¬ 
maining Arian dialects. It would certainly be wonderful 
if those Arian dialects, which border immediately on the 
Dravidian idioms, should Iiai-e warded off any Dravidian 
influence, and that those more to the north should have been 
tinged 'deeply' with Scj'thian characteristics. Fortunately, 
we are able to shew that such an assumption is not only 
gratuitous, but irreconcilable with the origin of the above 
mention^ dative affixes. We derive the Sindhi % and the 
Bengali % from the Sanskrit locative kh,‘ for the sake of,' 
on account of, * as regards,’ being thus altogether identical 
^ S larat p «T, Bengali re, etc. Thk 

will at once account for the aspiration of^ in the Sindhi 
for this is not done by mere chance, but according to a fixed 
rule. [See my System of Sindhi Sounds, i, and note.] 
In Bengali there is no such influence of ron the aspiration 
of a preceding or following consonant, and therefore wc 
have simply The Sanskrit form m?t becomes in Prakrit 
first, f«Ft, then (by the regular elision of ij ) and contract¬ 
ed to and in Smdlii by the influence of (elided 

The Hindi and Hindustani form of this affix iri 
(dialectically pronounced iu in the Deccan), wliich has appa- 
rcntly invited its comparison with the Tamil etc,, wc 
derive, in the same way, from the Sanskrit accusative neuter 
which is used adverbially with the same signification 
as the locative at. In Prakrit, already, and still more 
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so in the inferior dialects, the neuter is confounded with 
the ma.' 5 culine, (and in the modern dialects which have no 
neuter, the neuter hEUi been altogether indentified with the 
masculine^ j wc hav'e, therefore, first, in I’rakdt then 

again (by rcgxdar elision of a) and contracted Itt. We 

can thus satisfactorily account for all tlicsc three farmSj 
and %T, and Tt \ how Dr. Caldwell will now identify them 
\iHth the Dmvidian i'lt, etc,, 1 cannot sec. That this deriva¬ 
tion of and %T rests not on a mere fancy of mine, is 

farther proved by the Sindhi particle i:, zvit/m/t, which is 
derived in the way described from the Sanskrit locative form 

‘with the exception of,' 'excepted,' ' without;’ Prakrit 
first rc?r, then fr^. and contracted 

This explanation, Ingenious as it is, is not satisfactory. 
JCrita Is a participle from the root ir'i “ to the dative 

or accusative signification attributed to it is altogether a 
forced one. The indeclinable particle irUe is often used in 
•Sanskrit in lieu of, or to imply, some forms uf the dative; 
but its contraction does not yield iv- must look else¬ 

where, therEfore, for the origin of iJiis puidling particle, nor 
arc we at all at a lo.ss on tlie subject. Professor Max Muller 
derives the Bengali dative ie from the Sanskrit .suffix jfiJ, 
which is largely used in modern Sanskrit as an expletive, 
and I think we may trace in it the germ of tlie Hindi iv. 
As a simple means of reducing nouns of dilTcrcnt termina¬ 
tions to one standard, the syllable i"!* is a valuable atljunct, 
and scald-s and improvisatores use it frequently to obviate the 
necGssitj' of multiplicity of declensions. Now, if wc bear in 
mind that in the Gathii, die ordinarj* method of indicating 
the elision of a case-mark is by the addition of tt, as in the 
words yhjt'M for Jitj'airi, for for hi/aHi, Stc., 

{rii/f my edition of Uie Latita Vistara,) wc find the missing 

• Jnunml RU}#] Ai. S«., XIX., p, ^3. TJji: rt Ima up ia ihs Depeih 
ddlu'f. III Uiti VIEM way. 
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Cottlpfinciiti of which, waa ihc archetype of ia, and which 
is -stil] largely used in colloquial Hindi for both llie dative 
and the accusative. We believe the ia at first took the ordi- 
nary accusative affix m after it But gradually it wore down 
to a nasal rl and the inflexion became This transition is 
by no means uncommon in Aryan languages. In Greek the 
Sanskrit accusative affix w passed into ft at a very early 
period, and in Bengali it is invariably sounded as s. Now if 
we apply the expletive a to this iftfl it becomes tmi, and in 
this form w'e meet with it in the Uriah, which has preserved 
its similitude to the Sanskrit with more care than any other 
Indian dialect It also occurs in the Deccan Hindi, and in 
the Braja-bhashd. The prolongation of the u yields iv/t, and 
this, variously pronounced, forms in Northern India 
Jttr, and the rest. 

The dative of the Sanskrit in the first person singular is 
<•, which added to i"a makes, by the elision of a, the Bengal! 
dative ie. It is true tliat, according to the rules of Panini. 
the i of the dative after themes ending in a should change 
into aya, but as corruption is the result of a fanciful analogy 
on the part of the illiterate masses, it is not remarkable that 
the universal afhx £ should replace the especial aj>a. In the 
Gdtha the reverse of this often occurs, and the especial 
the instrumental ending of themes in a, is frequently used 
after themes ending in consonants instead of the more legi¬ 
timate and genera! afEx d,- the examples being Ma/Mtcna for 
Ma/tnlii, jfasitia forj'fljftjd, rajetta for i-rf/wd. 

One form of the ins/rntimital in the Sanskrit is nd. It 
is used after themes in /, » and neuter nouns in rt; and the 
Hindi adopts it w'ith hut a slight change in the vowel, the 
endings being m, ni, »e, and nefl. The similitude here is so 
dose that I need not dwell on it at any length. 

The Sanskrit ablativi termination in tlic plural number 
Is bU/af. This changes into /ri or hiutif in the earlier Prakrits. 
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and tn Ae Jn the later, in which the abbtivc is confounded 
ivith the genitive. In the llcngali the passed into 

Aai/V^ a little before the time of Clmitanya Deva, and subse¬ 
quently into Aat/r, the fnitn in which now have ft. The 
Ajt of the I’likrits, according to Dr. Tnimpp, merged into re 
or retf in the Hindi on the ground of A and s being inter¬ 
changeable, but 've think the original banskrit s>ndft the 
especial affix of the pronouns, oflers a more probable source 
of seiJ and than the secondary- Af. In either case the origin 
of the termination is purely Sanskritie, In the Bmja-bhasha 
the St' is generally replaced by ta/J, an obvious corruption of 
llie Sanskrita /fU* 

The ^ettirtTV affix in the Bengali and the Uriah is formed 
by hardening the Sanskrit into nr. But in all the other 
Aryan Indian dialects, a novel mode is adopted which U 
traceable only in the old Vedic language. According to Dr, 
Trumpp." The noun, which ought to be placed in the gctii- 
tivc case, is changed into an aJ^cctive, by an adjecti^ al affix, 
and thence folloTvs naturally, that tliis so-called genitive, 
w'hich is really and truly only an adjective, must agree in gen¬ 
der, case, and number with its govEming noun, as every other 
adjective docs. The adjectival affix, used thus, to make up 
for a genitive, varies tn the different dialects. The Hindi 
and Hindustani have preserved the original Sanskrit adjec¬ 
tival affix ^ without changing it into a palatal, viz., vi ■, in 
Hindi we meet with the genitive affix A further 

proof that these genitive affixes rft, etc., are really 

the adjectival affix i« of the Sanskrit, and the of the 
Prakrit^we have in the fact, that they all end in &, a fans' 
ViKvs/. as all those adjectives do, which arc formed with 

this affix (see my system of formation of themes under the 
termination 

The fficativt In the Sanskrit is i or e, which has been 
carefully presented in the Bengali, though the ablative re 
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proceeding frorn the Sanskrit (as is occasion ally used in a 
locatii'c The ^ changes into smin afterwords of the 

class “//Jrj'ji," 5'c. and this smiu secras to have been adopted 
as a general terraination for the locative in the Pali. In the 
Pnilcrit it merged into /«w(, and in the Hindf the nimi 
appears In the different forms of «i<7i. vtai, men, tmn, juahi, 
&c. Dr, Trumpp has overlooked this obvious derivation in 
his “Declensional Keatures of the North Indian Vernacular,’' 
in whicli he says, “In Hindi and Hindustani the locative, as 
a case, has been quite lost, and only some vestiges of it rc>^ 
main, as; Or cniphatic^S^'‘t, *in being,*and thusalocative 
can be formed with alt participles, present or past, which are 
generally looked upon by our European grammarians as in¬ 
declinable participles, but which are in reality only locatives, 
as it is most clearly borne out by comparing the cognate 
dialects.' • In some forms of the Hindi, the vse of the 
locative is replaced b>’ /rf/', and rarely by the origin of 
which we can trace only to the Sanskrit preposition a/ara, 
“ upon," which first changed into />ar in such sentences as 
•ma/*ar‘* on me,” and subsequently tothe nasal affix being a 
euphonic adjunct ^vhich in the Braja-bhisha is largely intro¬ 
duced often without any obvious reason. The same u’as the 
case in the Bengali four hundred j'ears ago, and the C/mlt- 
iUtj'a-cfian'idinrita affords innumerable instances of its use in 
words like Jdyifiii, for the modem jayij’if, Mdyij'd, 

&c. 

The vocative in the Hindi is identically the same as in 
most forms of the Sanskrit, being formed by the addition of 
the interjections Ae, re, ahe (for ajri\) &c, A fciv of the in¬ 
terjections are peculiar to the Hindi, but they offer nothing 
of importance for comment. 

The persottai fiivneuus arc so obviously Sanskritic that. 


JiMimnt, RofBl A*. Sue., XIX., p. jg8. 
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we need not swell this paper by tracing the gradual changes 
which they have undergone from the time of ihc PMkfEta 
to cJttr own day. The only word which appears to some 
to be of doubtful origin is the third person plural var\ 
but the difficulty vanishes if tlic Sanskrit iumi be taken as 
jts archetype. 

The verb generalty undergoes a greater variety of 
changes than any other class of words* It is said that m 
some American languages, verbal roots may appear Jn no 
less than six thousand different forms. In Sanskrit the 
changes are not so numerou^^ still they exceed three hundred. 
In Greek and Latin they are less, and in modem European 
languages generally vef>* few^ In English the leajst—not more 
than six or seven In all. Stilh compared to noans of their 
respect!v'e languages, the verbs assume a much greater variety 
of forms, and therefore their conjugational affixes offer the 
most reidy materially for tracing their origin. This test 
applied to the Hindi foils entirely to detect in it the smallest 
amount of a Scythic or Dravidian element. No doubt the 
niceties of the Sanskrit conjugation^ the ten classes, the 
three voices, the ten moods and tenses^ have all di5ap[>eared 
in the Hindi; as they have more or less in all other modern 
vernaculars, whether Indian or European ; but what is left to 
is purely Sanskrit and not Foreign, and we may fairly 
conclude, therefore^ that what has disappeared was likewise 
Sanskritlc, and that tire whole system owes its origin to a 
Sanskrit sourccp The process has been that of decay and 
regeneration, and not of development and expansion. 
In medlarval and modem times history does not afford us an 
instance of a language growing out of a rude state, devetop- 
ing new forms and gradually acquiring sj^nmeti'y and per¬ 
fection, such as the Latin out of the Spanish or the Italian. 
It is the perfect chat wears out and re-adjusts its membei^ 
when the first arrangement ceases to be expreasive. Hence 
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it is that ivc find in Uie Hindi, as in all other vernaculars, the 
original inflectinns losing their power and significance and 
yielding their places to verbs and participles, which tn their 
turn wear out and assume the form of infections;. It is ea.sy 
to suppose that the verbs which mil most frequently adopt 
this auxiliary character are those which indicate "to be," 
"to exist” "to live" "to go" These in Sanskrit are as^ 
iiltii, stM and gat/if and they therefore constitute the prin¬ 
cipal auxiliaries in the conjugation of the Hindi, 

The bfiit of the Sanskrit becomes in tlie first person 
singular of tlie present tense hUat'dmi, In the Gat ha the 
process whidi converts bhu into bfnti>a is partially carried out, 
and the word becomes hhomi. In the Prakrit the Mk 
changes to fto and ftuba, and those forms continue in all the 
Aryan Indian vernaculars. Some think the transition of bM 
to fta to be unnatural, and therefore assume it to be a non- 
Sanskrit word, but, brides the authority of Vararuchi, who, 
nineteen hundred years ago, wrote down in his grammar the 
rule* that "in FrAkrit bftii should be changed to ho and 
kuba'' we find tliat notwithstanding the use of tivo thousand 
years the ho in the past tenses of the Hraja-bhdsha appears 
in its primitive farm of bha in Bhaje^ Bba^etfie^ &c. The con¬ 
jugated form of the /tain the Prikrit was hami, and in the 
Hindi /mil. In the definite present this again is intensified 
by the addition of the past participle bcid before it 

The past tense is formed by the past participle bofd with 
the aid of the Sanskrit r/Z/rf, " to remain," changed to 
the personal distinction being indicated by the alteration of 
the terminal vowel The perfect is formed by the union of 
the present participle with the present tense, /Md-fmff. This 
duplication of the verb in the perfect tense is peculiarly 

* ArtfitHi. I>eUn(i' p. l. It lund A were mter* 

chnnficaijlc in the Umc Df the VciW and In the ^rautaSihra ef , 

t.bc ytntiX writica at opdofti both jiiird 
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/Viyan- It occurs in San.-ikrit^ Greeks Latin, Angto- 

Saxon and Gothic, and fs hy itself a stroiiE proof in favour 
of the Sanskrit affiliation of the HindL In the pluperfect 
the i/id again occurs as an mflection, the verb remaining in 
the form of the present participle find. For the future tense 
the auxlliar>^ b tJve root^awi* "to go/ in the form of^rf oTgis 
added to the verb in the indicative pre.^nt This paraphrase 
is peculiar, and not common in any other Sanskdtic vernacu¬ 
lar. Its analogue in the English may be traced in such 
phrases as I am rj da, 

I n the case of other verbs, becomes an au*xiliary for 
the perfect, the other tenses being conjugated in the same 
ivay as fia ; it is not necessar)", therefore, to adduce examples, 

Kor is it necessary to dwell longer on the subject of the 
grammatical forms of the Hindi. WTiat has been said will 
1 trust, be sufficient to shew tlie strong affinity which it lias 
to the Sanskrit, and the relation it bears to the Prakrit and 
the other Aryan vernaculars of India. There arc, I admits 
breaks in the chain ofthe evidence produced, but they arc not 
of such a character as to render the whole untrustuorthy. 
At any rate it will be seen that the Hind/ as it stands, could 
not have proceeded from any other known language cjtcept, 
the Sanskrit, and this sort of negative evidence, in the absence 
of positive proof, has been recognized in judicature, and may 
with ev^ery reason be adopted in histoi^'. 

IL has been said that inasmuch as the earliest seats of 
the Brihmans in India at the Ume of their advent were occu¬ 
pied hy the aboriglneSj and the two races freely coalesced 
together, their vernaculars must have, from a very remote 
periexh assumed a mixed character. But the Vedas give m 
no reason to suppose that any such extensive admixture did 
take place, On die contrary it is certam that the aborigines 
receded as tlie tide of the conquerors flowed onward 

from the north-weatp verj^ much in the same u'ay as the Red 
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Tndi^ In North America receded from the contact of the 
SaJton and tlie Celt^ and they could not ti^erefore leave 
behind much of their dialects to kaven the language of the 
aggressoni. At the time as it h impoisibk for two 

languages to come in contact without exchanging their 
vocables, so ue find that from 5 to lo per cent of the 
vocables of tlic modern Ar>an vernaculpirs of India are of 
non-Sanskrit or foreign orlgltK Owing to the same cause 
the dialects of the aborigines shew a considerable stock of 
Sanskritic vocables, var>nng of course m proportion to the 
extent of intercourse which Utc difTerent tribes who ijpeak 
them had with the Brilimans. When the aborigines had 
receded beyond the Krishna their flight was checked by Uie 
sea, and they had accordingly there to make their last stand 
against their conquerors, and it is be 3 'ond the Kri^shiriiap 
therefore, that we find the descendants of those aborigineii 
in the largest number 1 and in full possession of their original 
dialects. 

After having thus taken, what I trust will appear, a 
sufficiently consistent view of the origin of the Hindf, T 
shall now turn to the otherwise called the I/Musidfil 

Muhammadan writers inform us that the necessity'of colloquial 
intercourse bctw'een the Moslem invaders and the natives of 
this country', produced a mixed dialect of which the gram mar 
was purely Indian, but the vocables partly foreign and partly 
Indian. It was first principally used by the Affghan sol¬ 
diery and therefore called the or the'^camp dialect.^^ 

Chiefs and nobles next took it up, and it now forms the 
language of nearly half of the Muhammadan population of 
the countr 3 ^ the other half speaking the ordinary Hindis 
This sort of fusion of Ihc vocables of one language into 
another is common enough in the history of languages. To 
a small extent It is taking place in almost every language ou 
earth ; and instances arc not wanting to shew' that it has 
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htippcne<] to a very large extent uithouL affLCting in the 
least the grammatical peculiarities of the recipients In 
Bengal tlic language of die courts contain^i no less than 30 
per cent, of Arab, Persian^ and other foreign vvords^ and still 
it IS acknowledged to be Bengali. There is a class of books, 
also in Bengali, which is said to be written in “Muhanitnadan- 
BengaU'" and some of the Gospels have been translated into it. 
Its grammar is pure Bengal^ but it contains no leas dian 
35 per cent, of foreign Avords. The Pcfstao in the same Avay, 
though an Indo-European languge^ has reedved a large 
acceaston of Semitic element from the Arabs without mattri- 
ally altering its grammar. Again^ the Turks, though Tura¬ 
nian by birth, have a language which containSp almost in 
equal proportion, vocables of bemidc, Turanian^ and Aiy^an 
origin. Its grammar, nevertheless, is purely Tartaric. Accord¬ 
ing to certain missionaries quoted by Hen'as* ^ the Arati- 
cang at one time used hardly a single Avord Avhich ^vas not 
Spanish, though they preseiv'cd both the grammar and the 
syntax of their oAvm native speech.*^ The Englishj however, 
oHcts the most remarkable instance of a language borrow ing 
Its stock of words from a variety of foreign sources without 
in the least altering its grammar. It it AvelUknoAvsi that in 
England, for three centuries after the Morman conquest, 
the language of court and law, and of elegance and fashion, 
was Erench, and nobody avbs held respectable who did not 
speak m it. This led to the aixeasEon of a large stock of 
French words into the Saxon, generally estimated at 17 
iS per cent and to such a change In the character of the 
language of the metropolis, that Chaucer doubted that his 
poetry would be intelligible out of Eondoii. But its gram¬ 
mar was left untouched. Omitting all mention of the other 
foreign elementSi the Hebrew^ Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 


* ApyJ SlUlfiip StbuLB of LsnuiinfiCd p- 
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Bengali, H in Justin j, Malay anJ Chfneiic words to be met 
with in English, I may obsen'e that it has been proved 
by Thommcral that of the total number of 43,566 words 
in Webster’s dlctionarj’, no less than 25,853 come from 
classical and only 13,230 from Teutonic sources. And yet 
the English is not a classical but a Saxon language, and 
that because English can be written with words entirely 
Anglo-Saxon, but never by Latin or French words only. 
The Beng.lli of the Mofussll courts in the same way may 
have ja per cent, of foreign words, but those words by 
themselves can never construct an intelligible sentence. 
Hence the great axiom in the science of language "that 
grammar is the most essential element, and therefore the 
ground of classification in all languages which have produced 
a definite grammatical articulation."* 

Applying this rule to the Urdu, we find that tliere arc 
sciural works in that dialect which contain but a small ad¬ 
mixture of foreign element. I nsha Alla Khan wrote a tale in 
the socalted Urdu, which does not contain a single Persian or 
Arabic ivord,t and the largest extent to which Semitic element 
has been traced in any Urdu work does not exceed 40. or at 
the outside 50, out of cvciy hundred^ While on the other 
hand its remaining 50 to 60 per cent of vocables axe Hindi', 
and its structure and grammar are entirely so. and that to 
such an extent that it is impossible to construct a single 
sentence in it without the aid of the Hindi grammar, I’cdan,' 
tic Mauluvis may string together endless scries of adjectives 
and substantiics, and even adverbs, but thej'can never be put 
in concord without indenting on the services of Hindi verbs, 
Hindi inflections, Hindi case-marks, Hindi pronouns, and 
Hindi prepositions. Nothing could be more conclusive 

* Mai loc. rit, + Juumal, A, S., irs,l. »il, p. i. 

^ Vi^it Aj^^codi^, 
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than this ; the grammar of the Urdu h itnmistakcabty the 
same as that of the Hindi, and it must follow, therefore, that 
the Urdu is a Hindf and an ATty^ dialect, A variety no 
doubt it Is, differing from the original in having a large 
admixture of foreign elemetit, but still a variety of the 
Hindi, as tlie Assamese and the Coch arc varieties of the 
Bengili, Englishmen^ who maintain that So per cent, of 
Latin and Greek do not alter tJie Saxon origin of their 
vernacular, will, I am sure, readily admit my po^idon, and 
if this be admitted the qucistion as to the character in which 
it should be iVTitten becomes self-evidenL As Sanskritic 
dialects tlie Hindi and the Urdu have undoubted clairus 
to the Nagarf, for that alone can supply the necessary 
symbols properly to indicate their systems of sounds. The 
Persian alphabet has no such symbols, and therefore fails 
adequately to represent the phonology of the Hind/, except 
by the aid of a cumbrous system of diacritical marks. It 
is^ besides, notwithstanding the great facility with which 
it may be written, to quote the language of the learned 
translator of Ferishto* *"the most difficult to decipher with 
accuracy, and the most liable to orthographical errors. In 
writing it the diacritical points, by w^hidi alone anything 
like certainty is attainable, are frequently omitted ; and in 
an alphabet where a dot above a letter is negative, and 
bcloiv the same letter is positive, who shall venture to decide 
in an obscure passage wliich is correct; or how' is it possible 
that a person unacquainted ^vith the true ortliography of 
proper names can render a faithful transcript of a carelessly 
wTJtten original ? "* 

It is true tliat, owing to a feeling of national pride on the 
part of the Muhammadan rulers of Indiat and partly to the 
inconvetiicnce and trouble on their part of learning a foreign 


0 e1^'i Fen^ii+ p. m. 
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alphabctt the bulk of the literature of the Urdu is now written 
in the Persian character* which cannot now be changed, and 
there are certain Arabic and Persian letters, such as ij ^ ? j i 
which have not their counterparts in the Nigari ; but these 
facts cannot^ I contend^ invalidate the right of a language to 
the use of its own native alphabet In importing foreign 
words, the rule has hitherto been to assimilate them to the 
language into whicli they are imported, and not to invent a 
nmt alphabet for their sake ; the Greeks did not add to the 
number of thetr letters when they met with new letters, such 
as j\ in the language of their neighbours, but represented 
Them by their nearest equivalents in their ow n alphabet, and 
the same course should be, and in fact has hitherto been^ 
adopted in imting the Hindis 

But whether it be proper to Avrite the Hindi in tlic 
Nagari or the Persian character, certain it is, on the argu- 
menfcf so ably set forth by Capt Lees, that the Roman alpha¬ 
bet is fay no means adapted fairly to repre^fent Its sj-stem of 
sounds. 

The question is one of great importance. It has already 
engaged the attention of some of the most distinguished 
scholars of Euroi>e,* and it ^vould be presumptuous on my 
part to dispose it ofT at the fag end of an article on a difiFcr- 
ent subject But as a native who feels deeply interested in 
the prospect of the vernaculars of his country, I cannot allow 

* It In WOflhj or note that Sir WilHam Jones, GiiditEil, Wllum, imd inine 
Clherq whose nnmes are Entimalelj- associated wLth «hetns qf Ramanliint, 
twi BdTflcatES for coDvcrlinE all imive wrililiE into the Roman chntacliT lof 
nollvcs^ hat for iapp|j*tn£ a mironii idan for rtpresintiiiff foimjpi wofis in Kiijo- 
tiean linfitioEM foi the use of EnropaiJi ^hobrs. Do Mm MiUler's synrm fa 
■Iw avowedly Sniendeft fof Eiuofeans. Ii is called the *■ Mkdoaeiy Atjihahci, " 
xml Chifatlaft Mfamoaaius Ln forrign putts are the primdija] fkersons who we 
r^prtted lo bMcfit bj il. Even Lepsiui looks In Mliacinnrfrs for Il[« priodiraJ 

laippartcrix 
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this Opportunity to pass, without observing that the question 
has been hitherto discussed mamly, if not entirely, from a 
European stand-point. The benefits which European scholars, 
officials anti missionaries are to derive by substituting the 
Roman character in their writing and printing of [ndian 
dialects, arc what have been most elaborately discussed, but 
little consideration has been shewn as to the advantage which 
the natives are to derive by accepting the Roman as a suhsti- 
tute for their national alphabet. It is from that point, 
therefore, that I wish to discuss the question here. I have 
not the least objection to the adoption of a uniform system, 
for the reproduction of foreign words in European languages. 
On the contrary I think, for Englishmen in India, such a 
system is most urgently needed, as much for the sake of con¬ 
venience and precision — “to avoid the chaos of caprice‘‘^as 
for the researches of philologists ; and I have alw*ays advo¬ 
cated it to the best of my humble powers. 

Fhilologically considered, sounds are all that are of im¬ 
portance in a Ihdng language, and therefore it is perfectly 
immaterial what are the shapes of the symbols which indicate 
them ; and if it can be shewm that one set offers advantages 
in writing and printing as well as in precision, over another, 
considerations of antiquity or national vanity ought not to 
stand in the way of improvement. But as the case stands, 
while the Roman alphabet is without question highly defec¬ 
tive both in its arrangement and in the range of sounds 
which can be expressed by it, the Sanskrit has been ac¬ 
knowledged by competent scholars to be the most perfect of 
all known systems of letters, and the proposition, therefore, 
amounts to the substitution of an avowedly inferior, in place 
of a superior alphabet. It is true that the Nagari letters are 
angular, and in cursive writing must yield the palm of supe¬ 
riority to the Roman, but facility in writing Is not the only, 
nor the most important, requirement of a good alphabet. 
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Resides, the Rcsman, notwithstanding its superiority, is in this 
respect far from being perfect. It ia utterly unsuited for the 
pgrjMse of reporting public speeches, and various systems of 
short-hand writing have had to be devised for that work. 
For ordinary rapid writing, such as taking down depositions, 
the Bengali and the Persian liave been found in nur Courts 
quite as good for tlie Bengali and the Urdu languages as the 
Roman is for the English, and the proposed change therefore 
is uncalled for, particularly when we bear in mind tliat the 
Roman letters cannot be used in writing the oriental langua¬ 
ges w'ithout a multitude of dots and dashes and accents and 
commas, which completely neutralise its cursive superiority, 
In tlic standard alphabet of Lepsius, there are no less than 
(Sg letters, of which the first a appears under nine disguises, 
produced by dots and dashes and hooks and spurs above, be- 
in w, and at the sides. The it in the same ^vay has nine, r 
thirteen, i nine, and n tirclve disguises. To such an extent 
has this process of accentuation been carried with regard to 
the other letters that we find but a few that have escaped its 
metamorphosing influence, and no leas than 165* letters 
heatniy loaded with excrescences. Several of those letters 
are Greek ; otfiers are oblique and liorizontal lines with 
diacritical marks which had never before been made to do 
duty for letters, except in some systems of stenography. 
Tlicse are surely not recommendations by way either of sim¬ 
plicity or precision, the two most important requirements of 
a good alpliabct, and hence it is, that the use of the standard 

" II h to n£ktc thm Lhese ar? 9 lI 1 iluLincl Iclirra, nad not 

€Cini|3t>LU3ii CoaiBOllSinta Jinc! Ti'niJWel-mdirkli of the wilh wlucb 

ioniE RsimjtntiierJl wUh to them. The iianskMl m el sylbhic jilphabcT, 

imilI thitfl/orc cvtfj kUcr or ^mrA-waaliOn of Icttcm reprcscnLi a. complete sj't- 
iJlblc wiltl its noccssaty voweS^ wftcreas the komaB a liLcrd alphabet, has 

|o put ill ft fiepafiUi letter Tctr evtrj loynJ both ccrwcmcJiia] uiEf ^lociijic: tbaJ 
occdfi tn a syllftbWp ftBLl mosL id ihem when tlseJ for otkfila] hnjojigca have to 
leeclTc their kikcM JlacrilLPil miitkb itbovc and helGw. 
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alphabet has proved so troublesome tn the Cape Colon)\* 

I he Roman has only two diacritical marks, the dot on the i 
and the score on the r, and both these arc unmanageable in 
rapid writing; to mutriply them a hundred-fold,, and still to 
expect that the alphabet would remain simple and easy of 
writing, is to expect what e^cpericncc has already proved to be, 
an imposibility, Mr. J. G. Thompson, of Sladras, once sug¬ 
gested '^An unpointed Phonetic alphabet based upon Lepsitis’ 
Standard alphabet, but easier to read and write ; less likely to 
be mistaken ; cheaper to cast, compose, correct and distribute ; 
and leas liable to accidentbut unfortunately for his scheme, 
his letters were distorted ^md disproportioned, and so meta* 
morphosed by hooks and loops and spurs that the>’ could 
not at all be recognised as Roman. Other systems there are, 
but none free from diacritical marks^ nor of so uniform a 
character as to he generally understood all over Europe. It 
has been said that when the Roman alphabet becomes fami- 
liar to the Indians, it will not be necessarj* to retain tlie 
use of the poinU, and by their omission, writing will be free 
and easy* Rut the proposition amounts to writing a lan¬ 
guage without vow^cls, and the mischief of such a course in 
writing gcnqrally.and in mofussil legal proceedings particular¬ 
ly, must be frightful to contemplate.f The experiment has 
been tritid already and found to break down completely* The 
K/fiid/ I-firtdi is written in characters closely allied to the 
ordinary N'agari, but without i^idirds or vowel marks, and in 
this state It is perfectly unintelligible to all except the inl- 
tiated* Its use is, therefore, confined exciusivEly to drafts and 
cheques, and even there, for the sake of precision, the sums 


■ Proft^r Mm Miiiier declinea Itjgive jfi adheUon lo Lepiim^ ^yttciih. 

t It liecn said thi( dJoce Qlc PcnLiiii, a diaciltical QlpbJiJaf:l+ hai been «a 
long in use, the Rcfniwi i& udi HUly to prov^ mwu Lwul>l«wiie, Uul tha 
of the pioptftcd cbmgts ihpakt be lo itt A gthjd ■IjjlubcC iflilcad of A bilLl 
Ofic, and nul lo sab^tutc A by anoElicr 1^^ 
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have to be written with such circumlocution as riipcos twen- 
ty* the double of which is forty and quadruple eighty, and the 
half of which is ten and quarter five.'^ It is said that once 
Sugiftthiild wrote in it from Agra to his master’s family at 
Muttra, stating that his master was gone to Ajmerc and the 
big ledger was wanted. The words used were, 

Babu Apnir gays hadi bald bluja dijiye. 

Without voivcl marks and written continuously without 
breaks, in the native fashion, the words were read; 

Bdha aj taar gayd hadi tahif bfieja dijiye. 

" Master is dead, send his eldest wife," apparently either 
to perform a suttee, or attend the funeral obsequies. The 
story may be falso, but I firmly believe that the mistake 
it is intended to ridicule will multiply manyfold, if Indian 
languages be written in the Roman letters without diacritical 
marks. 

One great argument in favour of introducing the Roman 
character in India, Is the uniformity of sounds which will 
be secured to the tvbolc country. But the argument is based 
on a fallacy. Sounds are regulated by the condition of our 
vocal chords, and as those chords must change in thdr ten¬ 
sion. elasticity and power, with every change of climate, 
human organs of speech cannot produce the same sounds 
with equal facility cvcr}^vherc. Hence it is that the Roman 
letters have no uniformity in Europe. They differ in almost 
every dlffbrent country. The alphabet of England is not 
the alphabet of France, nor is the the alphabet of France that 
of Germany, Sweden, or Russia, In each of those countries 
the same letters are very difTcrcntly pronounced, and the 
difTcrcncc is greatly increased when they coalesce into words. 
Further, they do not retain the same sounds in all positions, 
'Flieir natures and powers vary, and they become bard or 
soft, long or short, sounding or mute, with reference to the 
natures of their neighbours, and hence a constant source 
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of difliciilty presents in their use. This is well illns- 

traLed in the pronundsition of Englishmen and Frcnchiueii. 
The two races use the same alphabet borrowed from one 
common source, and yet such is the force of g'tmus hi'i on 
sounds^ that Englishmen find the greatest difficulty in pro- 
nouncEng French words carrectlyp and the Frenchman is rare 
who can sp^ak English like an Englishman. 

It is to obdate this difficulty and secure uniformity in 
spelling and reading, that the PhoncEic System'" has been 
originated in England, and ElUsp Pitraan and others arc tiynng 
to supersede tiie Roman characters altogether* This prob¬ 
lem of phonetic reform involves questions of mathema- 
tieSp physiol□g>^ and acoustiesp besides those of conveni¬ 
ence, easy writings and economy of printing, which I 
cannot undertake to discuss. The system that will satisfy 
all the requirements of the different languages that we have 
to deal with, remains yet to be deviled, and until that is done 
it would be too hasty to take up the proposition in connexion 
with the Indian dialect's. The advocates of the phonetic sys¬ 
tem, ivho are making such rapid strides in Englandp wnlb some 
day, do away with the present arbitrary^ and puzzling English 
orthography, and then wull be the proper time to think of 
romajiizing the Indian vemacularSi At present the want of 
uniformity of the Roman character in the difTcrent countries 
of Europe, has led to many dissimilar and often caiilradictory" 
systems of romauising ; and since every' one of tliem is more 
or less defective^ their introduction in vernacular writing id 
India, w^hcre \vc have to deal with several distinct nation¬ 
alities having many peculiar sounds of their owm, cannot but 
prove most troublesome and vexatious, Their sound, even 
when stereotyped by a number of diacritical marks^ w'ill still 
remain pecutiarp and be quite as unintelligible as foreign 
letters to an ordinary European scholar No language unaffect¬ 
ed by physical causes can borrow sounds^ Centuries of tlie 
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Norman conquest filled to force French sounds into English 
organs nf speech,* and it is impossible, therefore, to suppose 
that the European languages will e^ner receive foreign sounds 
for the sake of a few diacritical marks : and if they iTili not^ 
where then is the uniformity for which we are to sacrifice all 
the Indian dialects ? If the familiar English c, the emblem at 
diflerent times of j and X\ is to read as and our cA to be¬ 
come something very different, it would be a ddusion to talk 
of uniformity and universality. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that foreign sounds 
can be naturalised in Europe, in order to familiarise them to 
Europeans, it would be necessary fir^t to remove the ordinary 
Roman alphabet froip European Primers, and supply its place 
by a standard one, be it of Lepsius^ Max MuUcr, or some 
other • and when it becomes universal in Europe, then to 
apply it in writing the Indian dialects, so as to render the 
latter easily readablE by everybody, and the alphabet ideit- 
ticaliy the same evc^^^vhere. But as no European nation 
will kam 189 characters instead of 26 to 36, and that simply 
for the possible need of learning a foreign language, the plan 
cannot but appear quixotic in the extreme. Besides, some of 
the sounds of native languages are so peculiar tJiac to know* 
them correctly the language In which they occur must be 
learnt, and he who has tlie leisure and inclination to learn a 
foreign language will never find its alphabet a stumbling- 

* P'Crhjips iLc real ciuiSc or Ulc dtrljilruty cliatACtcr of tHiS ilplmtiet ii 

to pUppliafi of Lhc Rmnsui lellBni; by iht SixOU^ loiT A T^^Ul-Oiltc Liui|^ci;i|^, 
IhC KHind^ of whidi they cwld ek) 4 irprc^fal; wIlHuliL ussuiui/sg tKim 

wuDJ 5 which bflil oKciMiy as^igoed to thcjn* Kcnc^ it |i that iht Latin 

aeniikU / and d Imtw li«ct3int; cttrifhfalit In En^liali, the latter havinc m i ^[1 4 
ai aU. Tfanilaliin^ Frcdvi tht; a gtcat uaoibcT of fiircEgti lumei 

ia lhi= TCfii3£ulFLr>^ wiJttBii wEih / ami o' when they ^huuld he repraBcnlcd 

hy djtiataiji. A ridkdlodA of Uiii -occurs In a Bengali acfvel where an 

ajMLmij; young IkligAEE iir fciiiile to oiil JiU falflcr instcaJ of 
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blockn If he cannot learn the alplmbel, lie is never likely to 
learn the language. There is no sj^stem of alphabet on earth 
ivhich cannot be masterci] in a couple of hour^^ and vthicli 
would not become perfectly famlhar in a month, but there 
IS not a language that I know of, w hich the greatest linguist 
could acquire ivith sufficient accurac)' far purposes of ordiriai>" 
conversatiorij in six rnontJis^ 

Much Stress has been laid upon the fact of the natives 
of the ?eninsula being separated From each other a num¬ 
ber of alphabets, and rendered incapable of mutual Inter¬ 
course, and on the advantage tJut w^ould accrue to them by 
having a common alphabet. But 1 feel certain that the evil 
pointed out would not yneld to the remedy proposed. We find 
that while in Northern India, the Hindus with their NigaW 
and the Muhammadans with their Persian, meet with no 
difficulty in carrj-ing on fairLlliar intercourse, the Englishman 
w^ith his Roman character common to all Europe rnust stance 
in a provincial hotel across the channel, if he knew not that 
bread in French ivas What is ivanted, thcreforep b a 

common language, and not a common alphabet The latter 
even when attained, can, at bestp but gratify a fancy—that of 
ideal uniformity, ivhile the former would be a positive good, and 
come home to the business and bosom of all ivho attain it. 

No discussion on the value of an alphabet in the present 
day can be complete without reference to its adaptability to 
printing* 1 wish, therefore^ to say a few u^ords on the subject, 
though I claim no especial knowdedge of that art* It has 
been repeatedly said that tlie Roman letters occupy less 
space, and arc more easily composed, more lasting, less liable 
to breakage, and consequently more economical tlian any 
other known class of letters, and if these could be proved to 
be facts, a strong argument doubtless u'ould be made out in its 
favour. But I am afraid the advocates of the Roman 
alphabet have come to their conclusion without making suffi- 
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cicnt enqui^3^ 1 have been assured by several respectable 
printers, and I know from pci^onal knowledge, that the cost 
of composing in Sanskrit and Bengili types is much bwcf 
than that of setting up Raman letters ; and that the lasting 
quality of the former compared to that of the latter, is as tivo 
to one. The Rew C. B. Lewis, of the Baptist Mission Press, 
asisures me that '"the English type soonest show$ signs of 
wearing out. This arises from tlie more delicate outline of 
a nicely cut Roman and Italic type—and especially from the 
seriff of the letters, £ r.y the fine line at the end of each 
stroke of w, r. When this line is worn off the Roman 
letter, even if otherwise good, has a v^ry ancient, decayed 
look.'^ As regards breakage, the Roman type has great 
ad\*antage over the NigarJ, but this advantage entirely 
negatii^cJ by its ivearing out much faster than the latter. 
On the whole therefore the balance of advantage is in favour 
of the oriental type, and against the Roman, Nor is this 
compensated by any saving of space through the slimness of 
the Roman letters. I have a volume by me, containing a 
prayer by the Armenian Patriarch, Saint Nersetis Clajensis, 
translated into thiity-three different languages, and also 
separate pamphlets contanitig translations of tlie same into 
Sanskrit, Bengili and Burmese. The translations in Ger¬ 
man, Hebrew^ Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Ethiopic, Malayan, Burmese, and Chinese arc given in large 
type: the rest in type very nearly alike. These books there¬ 
fore offer valuable data* for ascertaining the extent of space 

* The fbUowinfi lint ii 4 iewi tb# numher oF imgci which the prayer np 
ia ibe 'liScpcnt AjmEHian JJ Grwk li, Lalin JJ, iLniiatl l£, 

French tj, Simnfi^i i-^ Liujtan^ jEk, 15, Dmch 14, ^wcdlih 14^ 

Puiish 13, tcElandic IJ, Glwiliii>Efic J4. Hnfihih 14 ^ tUbcmlan 14, Cdtk 16, 

Wallflchinil I4. Riimatil 14 t FniUh 15, niyHiLn Senrion IJ, JiLLEi|TiLrhu] l4i 

Ibermcu, T1irkS5.l1 ly, Fct^i&P AmbSc 15, Htfhrew 14. Synac 17, Ch^lJcc^j, 
ChlEiflc 35, ^Uiiapic 2 ^ MalayAn 2 ^, Moliij'TilUq zj, UuriiKse iz, ^omkrii iz, 
BcngHi lip Thu ihQWB tbuL ibt^ Gret-k^ the aad ihe oxc ihc htsi. 





* 
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whSch a given quantity of matter takes up in ilifTerent tj’pe, 

and on examining: them, I find that the Roman h inferior to 
the Greek, Sani^krlt, Bengali, and Eurmse, and that if the 
Semitic letters be reduced to the same face as that of the 
Long Primer or the Bourgeois, they would far surpass the 
Roman m compactness. No doubt ilm nati'L^cs of this country^ 
acenstomed to majiuscripts for are fond of large t^^pes^ 
as were the natives of Europe two or tlircc centuries ago; 
but already the people of Bengal have taken to Bourgeois 
and Brevier m BengdW, and the same will soon follow in the 
Nigari and tJvc Persian. It h possible that Bengali types, 
as generally used, with the vowel marks cast m separate 
pieces and the lines Jeadecl nut, take, face for face, a little 
more space than the Roman, but, while this disadvantage 
may be easily obviated by mechanical means, the superiority 
of the Roman on this account ts so small, that it cannot at 
all make up for the defects which have been set forth above. 

As a question of policy it would not be proper for our 
present Government—the most liberal and tolerant that India 
ever had- — to force the Introduction of the Roman character 
into our schools and courts. One great cause of complaint 
in Poland, Hungar}.', Schleswig-Holstein, and Austrian Italy 
IS the attempt on the part of the conquerors to force their 
languages on the subject races, by introducing them into the 
courts of those countries^ and a similar course in India,, even 
if confined to the alphabet alone, will, I apprehend, prove a 
like source of discontent. The Hindus regard their alphabet 
to be of divine origin (Deva Nagari) and a gift from the 
Godhead. With It is associated their religion^ their literature, 
and their ancient glor^ . To touch it is to meddle with their 
religion, their past greatness, and their cherished recollections. 
In the case of Austria, Russia, and Denmark there is some 
advantage in prospect. It is a prerogative of Government 
and a source of power to use its own mother-tongue in the 
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courts cstablisJicd by though the main object of dhpCiiRa- 
tinn of even-handed ju&tice may not tliereby be fully attain¬ 
ed. The people of India could understand the object of 
introducing the English language into our courtSp though 
they would feel the injustice of sacj-iEcing the interest of the 
million for the convenience of a fciv officialSn But tliey can¬ 
not but think it a gratuitous and vexatious interference with 
their language^ to force upon them an alphabet which is 
avowedly unfit to represent its sj'stcm of phonology^ and 
that merely for the sake of an idea. Give them what is good 
for them, and they will receive it with thankfulness. Offer 
them the English language, and they will Icam it with all 
their might and maioj for they know it enables them to have 
intercourse with their governors, and opens the way to ivealth 
and power; but they cannot perceive that changing their own 
ancient and superior alphabet for a defective onc+ can do 
them any goodp and they will have none of it. TJie inters 
fere nee of G overnment in such a case can not but prove 
mischievous, for w^ere the Government even to confine its 
liatronage of the Latin character to printing vernacular books 
in St and giving them a wide circulation, it w'ould still dis¬ 
please its subjects^ for, prctemattirally sospicigus as they are^ 
they cannot but look upon such a measure ^ an act of anta¬ 
gonism against their ancient literature, while it will divert 
to a useless channel a portion of the limited resources of the 
education department. The Germans are more highly civilized 
and more Intelligent than any modem Asiatic race, and yet 
they have, up to this time, notivithstanding the experience of 
centuries, failed to appreciate the superiority of tJm slim 
Roman to the cumbrous German tj^e. The Hindus cannot 
but prove mfinitcly more obtuse. Jt hus been said that a 
patriotic feeling for their ancietit characters prevents the 
Germans from adopting the Roman letters. If so, (and most 
probably it is so,) how much stronger must that feeling be 
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in the Hindus in favour of the alphabet in tvhich is presen'ed 

their ancient and much revered Vedas^ and which in the re¬ 
pository of all their correspondence, accounts and title-deeds. 
Teach the Roman character in our vernacular village schools, 
and you will teach what the pupils will be most anxious to 
unlearn, for it cannot help them at all in the aETairs ofthetr 
lives for centuries to come, nor keep them an cmrtmf of the 
rest of their countrymen. For my part I believe^ ivitb Sir 
Erskinc Periyi that "^were a legislative enactment to insistp 
even under penalty of deaths upon the use of the Roman 
character, it could not convert our banias* accounts to round 
German text.” 

Grand no doubt is the idea of a universal aipliabett and 
grander still is that of a universa! languagCj^ but the curse of 
Babel IS still upon us^ and neither the one nor the other is 
practicable. 

POSTSCRIPT, 

1 take this opportunity to express my entire concurrence 
in the opinion expressed b)^ Capt Lees, on the reading of my 
paper in August last, as to the number of non-Hindf or 
foreign words traceable in the Urdu. My estimate of 40 to 
50 out of every hundred was founded upon the ordinary run 
of Urdu books^ and is not applicable to the style of some 
of the works patronised by the late effete courts of Delhi 
and Lucknow, The percentage of foreign words in those 
books, is, 1 readily admit, much higher. But at the same time 
it ^vill be seen from the subjoined extract from the Sar/lr i 
Si{l£dHf\ the book to which Capt. Lees particularly drew my 
attention, that it is not so execssively great as to affect much 
rny general conclusion. I add an extract from the Fis/tilaeA 
Ajdl^^ which also belongs to the highly Persianised class of 
UTitings of the Sanir i Sidtdrjt\ and tlie relative propoiUon 
of Hindi and foreign elements in it appears to be as 62 to 
3S ; In the first named book it is >7 to 43. 4 & and 64 per 
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cent resfpecLively. My quotiitians are, I must acWaowledge, 
taken at random, and there are passages in both the works 
wliich are much more Persianised, while there are others 
which arc less so ; hut on the whole they may be, I believe 
taken as fair average speciineos, as the facts they yield 
correspond very closely with the results of my entrmeration 
and classification of the words of several pages of each of 
the two works, To be cjcact it would be necessary to count 
and classify all the words that occur in them, and even then 
no satisfactory conclusion could be drawn, owing as much to 
my own limited knowledge of the Senaitic languages as to 
the doubtful origin of many of the words. It is even likely 
that my division of the Hindi and foreign words in the 
short extracts given below will be questioned ] but that will 
not, I believe, alter my position, for I do not depend so 
much upon the relative proportion of the two elements of 
the Urdu, as upon its structure and grammar, which I 
contend is purely Hindi. The verbs Mi, /M, /tuJ^ 
dikfu, stmhe, In the extracts are all without exception 
Hindi; the case affixes iv, id, ki, sm, men, S-r,, are likewise 
Hindi, and so are the pronouns and prepositions, wpA, 
se, /aJi, Aidi &c. Take away those case-affixes, verbs and 
prepositions, and the sentences will crumble down and cease 
to be sentences. It would not be elegant to say in English 
the bouleversing of the escritoire created quite a sensation 
in the boudoir of the Mademoiselle but similar sentences 
axe not rare in first class periodicals and novels, and they 
afford a fair example of what the Urdu is. Their construction 
and grammar are English, and though wc may call them Galli-* 
clscd, we cannot say they arc French. No Frenchman would 
for a moment recognise tliem as such, English rhetoricians, 
condemn them, and very justly no doubt, but still they admit 
them to be English, and quote them as specimens of English. 
Following them we may call the Urdu Pefsianhed Hindi, 
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but ^ill Hindi, and not Pcfsian. In the four Muhammadan- 
Bengali bookis, from which extracts arc given bdow, the num¬ 
ber of foreign words appear to be quite as large as in the 
ordinary run of Urdu books, and yet thcjse books are des¬ 
cribed by their authors to be Bengali, and translated from the 
Persian and Urdu expressly for the people of Bengal* Vir¬ 
tually their language is as much the Urdu of Bengal, or 
Bengali Urdu, as the Urdu is the Hindi Urdu* or the Urdu 
of the North-West, [f they be taken for distinct languages. 
1 see no reason why the anglicised Hindi in which EnglMi- 
mcn in India say, 

E I E ;i Hr E 3 E 4 H 2 
** B£ar£r toudiM dlmdrimi^ rakkho^ 

should not also be called a new language. In it we find no 
less than four European and only two Hindi words. Similarly, 
the Bengali of our courts, which contains twenty per cent 
of English words^ would have a fair claim to a distinct rank. 
The language of Young Bengal again is a palcbivork of 
English nouns and Bengilf verbs, and yet nobody has 
thought cf calling it a distinct language. And if they are not 
distinct languages, hut corruptions and diaEectic varieties of 
one language, the Urdu can hold no higher posltian. 

The colloquial Urdu of the masses contains a smaller 
admixture of foreign ivords than the written Urdu, and Capt. 
Lees is of opinion that it is a distinct dialect, Endependent of 
die Urdu of our books ; to it he applies the term Hindus¬ 
tani. But the principle of this subdivision is open to grave 
objection. Pressed to its legitimate end, it would justify our 
dividing every living language into not only two distinct dia- 
lects> the written and the colloquial, but to as many dialects 
as there are orders and ranks of people* 

Exirnrt from t/u Surur^i Sidldnl^ p. 11* 

5 1^' 4 11 4 H 3 H 2 H I F 3 F 2 Ft 
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Ilt 3 

HU nil 

HtO II9 

F 7 

II8 F 

6 II 7 

H 6 

HS 

ui*j 


lif jli jl*! 

li-kfij 

Lf jlyft 


liiij 

F 13 

HlS U17 

F I I 

in6 

FIO 

ir IS 

H 14 

F 9 

F S 


U«j 


Lij 

■ ■ 

luJlA 



‘*-‘W 

{JijLi 

F 16 11 23 

H 33 

H 2 i 

F 15 

F 14 

F 13 

H 20 

H 19 


**»v J-* 

lI** 

CjEjil 


■r^il 

A* 


¥22 F 31 112/ 1126 F2a F 19 F iS 1125 H 34 F t7 
(fJU (,A jUi JSi jAfji •T*iCP 

F23 H 36 H3S II 34 H 33 «33 113r 1130 1139 1I2S 

k,** ^ jai 3 * 

H-4S tl 44 H43 1142 M41 F 3 S 140 1139 F 34 H3S H37 
fjji 

F27 1150 F 36 H49 H 48 H 47 146 

i:;!;'* »s-itu y** oU. LV<^ 

F 39 F 38 H ;i 

I^L i£lj^ ^ JjJ ^ iJLm 

itS4F35iiS3 F 34^ r33 F 33 HS 3 F 3 t f 30 

57 F 33 F 37 H56 »S5 F 36 

lj«j i ujlili'* ^ 

Exlrad Jrom tfu Fisdmk AJdeb, p. j, 

F 6 F 5 II 6 IIS IT 4 F4 H 3 H 2 F 3 HI F 2 F t 

/* • jt" J (aE*^'' 

III7 F9 H|6 1115 F 8 JII4 HI3 1113 F7 Ilil Hlo H9II8 IT7 

jl>I * ki* ri 4-' ^ * u* j't* J 

FI 3 1133 H 3 I r 12 fit 1130 KI 9 ttlS HtS 
/* • 4** j’i?' j jE* itrH wt'fjJ j* • xX^ 

F 15 K30 ii2g F14 F 3 S T137 n26 H35 H 34 U 31 

iSJ^^ H * xS* j ji- tat* J* 


9 ^crai.in QLTuUtiua (i<om 
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1138 Fig J137 1139 FiS Fi; J133IJ34 Jt33 F16H32 1133 1131 

u* ‘*-4^ y • -tlj^ iS tii Jj ^ Jj\ Jlli ^ 

1141 F 3ti 1140 F3S F24 F33 F33 F 21 II 39 F 20 

tStumi jjf Lf/4 «'*'■ tiAnm 

II 47 F 31 F 30 114s F 29 H44 H 43 F3S H 47 F 27 
♦^Uj» ^1*0 iij 'SJ'i Jj ris 
IIS4 1153 F34 H5 ^ 1131 F33 H so 1149 «48 F33 F 33 

^ >* /if'W J* /**• 

H $6 H ss 
♦ ^(Of- 

The following h an extract from the IbUsndmeh (p. i.) 
The total number of words in it is 58, of which 35 are 
Bengati and 23 foreign. Its grammar is pure Bengdii. 

Fl F2 F3BI B 3 r 4 B 3 fl 4 FJ B5B6 

ncTwtc^ 9? ^fl cn «tpf i 

F6 F 7 137 F8 F 9 B 8 B 9 DIO BlI B (3 

'^C^TFlTFrc®*! ^51W, «W»^<fC»ITC’P«T¥I C^TCTt!»Tf I 

BI3 1114 F 10 D IS B 16 BJ7 DiS B19 £20 U2I 
C 4 ^ifff 5 . '<^TTC*' ^f2. i 

Ftl F 12 £22 B 33 B24 B2S F IJ F I4 B2fl B 37 
^?ff 3 ca, c^ifi -trea, c»iTasi tcib ’*ie* r 

F IJ F16 B2 S Fi 6 F f7 F 18 F 19 B2g B30 F20 
^TRT? £fT?i 4 iSi V 3 ^facii imtii l 

F 2 i F 22 B31 B33 H33 B34 B 35 F 23 

5 «ftcwa 5 t«;inr 5 , ^sfi anriiTi ewrar^ b 

The following is from the KidHiatndtmk (p, 2), The 
number of Bengali words in it is 36, that of foreign 16. 

PI BzriBj F 2 n 4 F 3 F 4 BSFS 

?!T»ifsi c<«ir^ 'sirc5 i ac*f «t*n 'wfcsr- 

116 F 6 B 7 BS tug BIO BlI 1112 Bt 3 B14 

caiTS I «aTC« c^f i c'r'f 
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B t 5 t ‘7 FS BIG lfI 7 B 18 f 9 B19 B 20 B 3 I 

^tl f^TTt oi4Tc*i*h I 

U 33 F 10 Tt 23 B 24 F 11 F 13 li 2$ B 26 
tt ^TC5 1 ?1TTO1 ssfiC^ 

B27B28 F13 F14 B29 FIS B30 B31 11 3 ^ « 33 

^FT« sift fipw 1 Caste’S* c^c*f I CVfK^ 

B34 B3S B36 fi6 

*iN 1 

The Ciiakdrdurvtsh, p. 2. which has an admixtui'e of 16 
foreign in every 40 Bengali words, proclaims itseir to be cur¬ 
rent Bengali, translated into it in order that it may be easily 
understcKid by the Bengali public. 

"5^3 ^tlFBTir I JJ^FCsi iT^t^ ®T* sBti*! I 

Kizi Safl-uddln, in his preface to the Kilss vl 
says ; 

i«TTir 5 3 C^t 51 « »^r 5 

'T'CS. ' 4 TCn JTJC’IS ^TW»n 

«r«B ^f?Ti ^nitrs*? t 

“It contains accounts of prophets and messengers ac¬ 
cording to the holy Koran and the Hadlth, and now f , having 
got it translated into Bengali, print it at a great cost." 

The language of the translator, Reza-ullah, will be illus¬ 
trated by the following extract, in W'hich we have 17 foreign 
for eveiy 24 Bengali words. 

ni FIB3I13 F2 F3 F4B4I15 
95 Cfi cetr*I5 ^Tt »«:*! 

F 5 F G F 7 f 3 F 9 F 10 FI! B G HJ 

C5Ttei I s;TTatit iirp5' er<^TTl C^BpsilH » niTIlst 
n 8 F 12 F 13 F 14 B 9 U TO B TI B 12 FIS 
^1515 1 55 , 8-35 itr*TTT:^ CFit CTtr^ «T?t I C^f’lfES 
1113 1114 ms mS my f i6 iti 3 B19 b 20 B2J 

iTi Wifif r-fTl mfT f ?C 5 C« »lc« ^TC-[ I a 5 C« 

B 22 F 17 B 23 B 24 

■^fissi c-Jinc* I 


XV'Il. 

VESTIGES OF THE KINGS OF GWALIOR. 


ImpoTtiince d" ami Squartfin rftoiiJm in Iftdin. Insciiptioqa fmin Cn'iltMf. P^re 
TicffcnthiilEr s accfiuJit of the Pihi iEl The eajliHt ksn^ 

whose are recordtti; \n IctKtipdoDB. Date of Toramiha, Bhoja Deva, 
ViJradicQ^. KachchNaiiafilk^Sa, BhuviiniipiiH. Macthcnuilicutf 

hU iLiet:ei;iOT5. SamraaLry, InKriptions. 


DINARILVj monumental hktoT>^ rectifies or coni' 
plctcs written history. B«t in India, where oblivion 
bas gloriously triumphed over all ancient records, 
making pujsilcs of Cyclopean erections, and turning old 
glories into dreams ; w'liere most of her sovereigns and great 
men live not in the pages of a Xenophon or a Thucydides, but 
in a few fanciful fables, rude coins, smouldering ruins, and 
blotted inscriptions; it has to establish a history and not 
to rectify it Hence it is, that in India it has a value 
which is utterly unknown in other parts of the dviliaed 
world. It has already throwTi valuable light upon the 
annals of many a pro.sperous reign; and much is yot 


expected of it. Our A.s'okas and Guptas live but in their 
inscriptions and coins, and our Scythians and IndoBactrians, 
and Shah Kings have left to us their only vestiges in 
their mint-marks. Individual inscriptions and coins may 
not often yield matter of engrossing importance ; but as 
most inscriptions of by-gone times, when only kings and 
princes and such like men could afford the luxury of re¬ 
cording Itiscriptions, contain somethiing which in connexion 
tt‘ith others may be of interest in elucidating the annals of 


the country, I trust, the following analysis and translations of 


some inscription.? from the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, 
affording a.s they do the traces of a number of sovereigns, 
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nTfi5t1y unknown to Oriental scholar 5 , will not be altogether 
unacceptable to the reader. For fac-simlles oT these inscrip- 
tiona 1 am indebted to the Government Arehinologlcal 
Enquirer, General Alotander Cunningham, who lias been 
kind cnaugh to place at my disposal, for publication, re¬ 
duced copies of several of them in anticipation of a paper by 
him on the antiquities and history of Gwalior.* 

Fire Tieffenthaler, in his description of Agra, has given 
a long lirtf of a race of kings, the Erst of whom Souradj 
Pal or S'urj'a Pila is said to have been the foun der of the 

* The pip« his iioce iMen piihrUheJ in the ArckeDtogical Survey Report, 
V&l* pp. 330. 


t The list ntttE iU foUwi £— 

Sm/i Gm/Ur^ 

la rait dr Cottrhm* 
t, Lc prcmicT i. S^uradjfrttf 
qui ehongs snnEHiua en eclui iJe 
Souradjj^u, el biuil la funccisE farlp- 
H2HC de eWfV^ Va.n 333 dc I'Efe Ip.- 
dlcmie appeSee TEic de 
n ki nt^ninu Cu^iW d'apres un IIge^ 


11. 

EnderpiUt 

i ■ + 

■ KS- 

3 

12. 

Mahendat fwU, 

+M + 

■Hi# 

13 

^ 3 - 

Djcmitpdip 

4 -l-P 




Biiwnlpdl, 



*7 

15. 

Sicheou}^ 

... 


J 

Jfi. 

HHandpah 

I-I-'I 

- iH-ri 

11 

IT- 

Latiehinlpalp 

1 PT 

■ r. 

4 

]». 

Loliettdii^t^p 


i-« + 

2 

19- 

Uhaiiileqml, 

fi ]5 

flu prw. 



toUe noiimn^ qui Ee de 

la lepie AVec ^^CDU tin^ fi^ntaLne 

{□a BDUfVe) fit qui Vaniifia el I'uldl a 
CQEKtiuurc eette rortcrcBse. ^ffuradj* 
in fionveoim altvsi qye icm diatilct 


fomhteivr de la foctere^ie ct de la 
vltle de BhdLatter, 

20. Adjcpal, ^Totli Cenx qu'oa 
vient de noTnnieF de^eeailcirent de 


].Kflclazit| 

Acd. 

3S 

31 . 

Adjtsp^l lyoceda ... 

0 

3. Son liiU KetepM lui liuceedii^ 



Sdupil 


Q 

□uIb ne ^ttvema qu^iin^ 

,.i 

1 

aj‘ 

Bhodjp&l 

Tb i k* 

a 

3, EuBuif Ie fiU de cetnida 


34^ 

Bit eroun [fiat. 

u^m 

0 

NsihidapAlf -■* 

... 

& 

n- 

CfliilpaJi 

ll.. 

0 

4. Apid ]« precedevLtj 

Amar^ 


16. 

TiichiinJer ScuklipaU 

a 

palf * 14 ^ 

•1 r* 

10 


G^yiiLaatpah 

-1 i-k ■ < ■ 

0 

5. 

•bH 1 

3 S 

iS. 

Sak 4 &$]i 4 l^ 

mm.i r 

0 

6+ Ganepal, Ills du pr^ 

V h* 

2t 

39. 

B^upii, 


a 

Rad]ap^ de mettle^ 


1Q 



4M9 tr* 

a 

It, de meme. 

mtm 

to 

31. 

Ainhaipdlp 
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fort under notice. He built it in the year of Samvat 3J3= 
A. D. 27s, and dedicated it to hb patron saint, Gualipa. The* 
story runs that this worthy had predicted that the race in 
question, the Kachvaha, would hold the place as long as they 
should retain the surname Pala, but that the first trans^ 
gressor would forfeit tiie heritage, and for ever. Accordingly 
tile successors of S urya uninterruptedly held the stronghold 
and the territory around it for several centuries, until at last a 
daring prince, in the person of the Ssth descendant, Teja^ 
karna, neglected the surname, and lost the principality to the 
Pauvars of Amber. 
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llow far this fable is worthj" of credit, it b scarcely 
worth while to enquire \ never in the history of Indian prin¬ 
cipal ties within the last two thousand years, has there been 
an instance of uninterrupted succession of 85 potentates 
of one race all enjoying Ihe same patronymtc ; uOiilc certain 
it is that during tire period which would belong to tire Falas, 
tliere were several kings of the Pramara and other races 
who GiiOfciscd the powers of cither immediate rulers or of 
su^erains^ over Gwalior. This fact would argue very strong¬ 
ly against the authenticity of TiefiTeirthaler^s list ; never- 
thelcsSf 1 think it possible that a small principality with 
limited powers, sometimes Independent and aometimes In 
vassalage, might exiist for a long series of years in the same 
family. At any rate it will not bn too much to assume, 
on the strength of the tradition which has borne paternity to 
the list, tliat the Kushites were the founders of Gwalior* and 
that they did long exercise ^sovereignty within its precincts, 
No monument^ howc\'ers has yet been found which records 
the name of any of the Pala$ as an immediate ruler of that 
place. 

The earliest name that has beesi found in any inscription 
In connexion w-iih Gw'alior is that of Toramina, and next 
that of Pas'upatt, his son* But both are put down for suze¬ 
rains, and nut immediate rulers, and this is most probable. 
we find their names in connexion with Mahv 4 Guzardi and 
Kashmir, where the FAIas have had no controh The record 
which bears their name exists on a Vaishnavitc temple in the 
fortrisss of Gw^alior. and b marked KOh 1 in General Cunning¬ 
ham's eollection, (Plate L fig. 1, Journal* Asiatic Society.) 

A translation of it has already been publbhed in the 
journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, along w'Jth a conjec¬ 
ture of mine on the identity of the so^^rdgns named in it 
with tivoof the Gonandj-a Kings of Kaahmfr, How far the 
opinion there hazarded Is based on facts* it is not for me 
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nmv to enquire; I am gladp however, to perceive that Dr. 
Hliiiu Ddji of Bombayi m his paper on Kalidasa,* arguing 
on very dilTerent grounds, has come to the conclusion that 
the different Toramanas noticed m mscriptions arc idcnticaL 
with the prince named in the Rajataranginu The date he 
assigns to them is, however, a century later. This 1 am not 
at all surjsrised at. Dealing with a subject on which exact 
information is, of course, unattainable^ and ivhere historical 
conclusions are of necessity to a great extent hypothetical, 
it w-ould be remarkabte if, at least, some of my assertions 
liad not met with opposition. 

The writer of a letter ^'on some recent statements touching 
certain of the Gupta Kings and otliers," adverting to my re¬ 
mark that the Toramana of Kashmir lived about the end of 
the fifth century obsenes :t "No attempt whatever has been 
made to set aside my implied assignment of him on the basb 
of an ascertained date to the first half of the second centurj^ 
and the lime of Budhagupta, on which his owm dependsj is 
hypothetically reckoned by the Bdbu in an era which perhaps 
began in A. IX 278, The result is a difference of three hun¬ 
dred and Lliirty-five years.” The ascertained date to which the 
waiter so cmphaticalty appeals is contained In a fciot-nutc to 
his paper on the Eran inscriptions^ in which he say^; '"Smee 
writing this paper I have had time before sending it to the 
press, to refer fora solution of the date in question, to my friend 
Bapu Deva S'astriOj Professor of Mathematics in the Henares 
College. He apprises me in reply that It conforms to the era 
of Vikramiditya and does not conform to that of Salivahaaa^ 
It IS, therefore, all but demonstrably certain that Budhsgupta 
was reigning un Tliursday, the 7th of June, in the year of 
rmr Lord one hundred and eight, new^ style. Toramana 

* JuiiiTiiai, Rvy;iJ Ast^ Sixkij^t Vul* VI. [*. 22Q, el M11+ 

t Joun 3 .U A, a. VoL XXX. p. ^7, 
t JtHiroil, A. Val. XXX, p, *5, 
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have flourished shortly after him, vvitli something of likeli¬ 
hood, indeed, as hh next successor." 

The basis for this correction thus is no other than the 
dixit of Pandita Bapu Deva, opposed as it is to the deduc¬ 
tions of Pnnsep^ Thomas, Cunningliam, and other distin¬ 
guished orientatists. I have the highest respect for the Fan- 
dit's learning* But 1 know not how he can positively de¬ 
duce from the data of the Ertin document^ that it was record¬ 
ed in the era of Vikrainaditya and of no other. The date 
there given ht the year 165^ on the 12LI1 dayofllie 

light fortnight of the month of Ashadha," according to the 
revised decipherment published in the last volume of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society^ and '' ifiji the thirteenth day 
of the light fortTiightp in the month of , 4 sh 4 dha" agreeably 
to Prinscp's reading.* The fac-simile published by Prinscp 
is in favour of his ver!j*ion, but the accuracy of that dcicu- 
ment has been questioned^ and therefore until another fac¬ 
simile is published, it is impossible to decide Avtiich of tlie Iw'o 
is the correct reading And since the premise thus remaifls 
undecided, deductions founded upon it must necessarily 
be very dubious. Even were I to admit tJie date of the re- 
decipherer, 1 do not think It would follow^ (I have not 
the leisure now to calculate,) that the f2tli of the light fort¬ 
night in Ashadha on the meridian of Gw^altor could be con¬ 
joined ivith a Thursday only on the 165th year of Vikra- 
maditya, and on no other yean If it be so, still the question 
Would occur^ ivcre the calculations of the almanac from 
w'hich the date was taken, foutided upon the meridian of 
Ujjayinf, the best known in India? or of Lanki ? or of 
Kanouj? or of Gwalior? and If the last, when was the 
moon's age reckoneti ? at its beginning, the middle, or the 

“ l h«w^ aaK KvlBcd Ihtf imnslatkn of ttic dale m my on ah tnsoipUon 

erf the tim£ eif iskambtl Gaptfth in thi Joilm^ of UlC Aiiatic Htidetj Vgi 

XLaiL, t., 
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end? Without these data, no cnkulatioti can be so exact 

a-s to give us the era of a documeTit from its date, much less 
to point out Jtis correspondence with a foreign era uith the 
circumstantiality of nmv ^fftyles and old st)^les* TJie testi¬ 
mony of Albcruni leaves no doubt as to the existence of 
an era of the Guptas, and, rf /^nvn, one ^vould suppose that the 
era uhicli would be current in the time of a Gupta sovereign 
would be that of his family. To controvert such an idea, it h 
necessary that wo should have something more satisfactory 
than tile cx^:athedra opinion of a single individual. Mr. 
Thomas and General Cunningham are still at issue as to the 
commencement of the Gupta era, and as long as that point 
remains unsettled and the date of the Toramana of Kk^h* 
mir Is not proved to be dilfcxrcnt^ the conjecture regarding 
the identit>* of the several Toramanas of Eran, Gwalior, 
Kashmir, and, I may add, of the third Girnar inscription 
adjoining that of the bridge of Palasmfi will maintain its 
ground, and the date of that prince left to float between 
the middle of the Jth to the end of the 6th centui^\ The 
several dates already assigned to Toramdna are, ist, S/-3 
B. C., by Professor Wilson; ind, SS-9 B. C., by Major Troyer; 
3rd, 41 s A by General Cunningham; 4thp 110 to J 20 A. D., 
by Mr. Hall; jih, middle of the fifth century", by myself ; 6th, 
seixnth century' by Dr. Bhau Dujf * 

Taking Toramipa and his son to have been suzerains 
and the Palas vassab or feudatories, we know not whether on 
the demise of the former, the latter assumed independent 
sovereignty^j or continued in subjugation to their neighbours i 
but we find that In the third quarter of the plh centuryv they- 
wcrc placed in subordination to a Bhoja Deva, who called 
himself a paramount sovereign*'^ His name occurs In an in- 

■ GcjwKil Cannin^Ham’s mou rreent smboilitJ So tit 

liigtcaJ ^iitrvc^p Vi;il. X., fis« Ibc daEt tm DbiiwiiUj Sb? oiiqu^tiun- 

abJe daia, J^l . the mllinl dme of ihs GtijHli era «tU<?il ai 166 
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script!on miiTkedNo.4^ on General Cunningtiam's plates, (Jour¬ 
nal Asiatic Society^* XL,) and Tound tn a tempk of Vishnu at 
Gwalior, It is a record in prose, in the Kutfla charaetcr* of 
a somewhat peculiar type, of a grant oF three small plots of 
arable land for a Eower-garden, a s^rdi or halting-place, and 
a drinking fountain, as also of an edict for the supply of oil 
and floivers to certain temples. The donor's name is not 
apparent, and no genealog>^ h given of the sovereign during 
whose reign the ordinance wa-H promulgated. The grants, 
says the record* were made in tlic year of Samvat 933 = A. D. 
S76, when the countty- was under the supremac>* of a Lord 
Paramount Blioja Deva, whose dominion extended to Tur- 
kastuEia, udiich Avas governed by hia Lieutenant Kottapdla 
Malta or KongapAla Malta. Where tlib Turkastana w^as 
situated it h difBcult to make out^ although it is evident that 
it was a large province, and included several syb-dis-isions 
or cantons (sabbiyikas) havnng non-Sanskrit namei?. This 
would warrant tlie supposition that it was a Trans-Indian 
localJt>^ and situated somewlicrc in Baluchistan or AfghajiLs- 
tatu But judging from tlie fact that the river which is 
said to flow through It has a purely Indian name — yrisdii- 
/rd/d, and the temples of the place belong to the Hindu 
divinities Rudra, Rudranf, the nine Durgas, and Fushnii-id, 
1 feel disposed to thtnk its /ocaU was nearer home, pro¬ 
bably by the riii/Zd w^hich floivs by the foot of the hill close 
by the temple ; certainly not quite so fxir as Delhi to the 

* NiX z. tlKwigh pSwU SmmftlL-ilctj artci the Ittotd exT Pas’upaii U nppa- 
Tmtly iiT A vsfy walem iktc. Il rwnnls the deiltcmfrFta of a lepple lo 
A’4lSiriifiha n.r ihe Fhkit lno!ifn<Hioti Vuknu. dlnclEs ia the 
The chjiniCttrt ot the reconI art llfjjhUy lenioireil ftnun the nKwlrm Devimagari, 
lFin{piii£e t3 very tformpt, and an IntermaxHl trilh provindat HrlVrU And 
MarhilUT (?) ^ not to admit ot a reliable traniJatlon. 

Kov 3 is ^ilu in character ta the abnve ftnd being inip^rrccl Is nut inicllb 
giblc. niK firit line has ihe namcfiJ oth- Sri ChanrEra-inilsa, hui wbo tie 
the monufflenJ ^yetti thiC 
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north, or the to the west ; the Rajas nf Gwalior 

never ha\i[tgp to the best of our knowledge^ hekl sway 
beyond those limits* The name of one of the god:s. Push- 
iiasdp is of doubtful origin. Pushan is a Vedic divinitj^ and 
believed to be an ancient terra for the sun* and also of the 
presiding deity of roads,* but that word by no rule of 
grammar can becorne Fushnasd, and the query tlicrcfore b 
suggested as to what relationship it may bear to die Pu-shan 
of the Parsis, The names of some of the inhabitants are 
Hindu, while others have strange cognomens. Some names 
are parti)' Indian and partly foreign, such as Ba-illa Bhatta 
and Naka-illa Bhatta, in which while the latter member iii 
decidedly Sanskrit» the i/h has a strong Arabic teaning.i* 
The standard of linear measure in the country was peculiar, 
and known as that of the Lord V^r^mount-^PdriFmesmra^ 
The quantitive measure of wa? also difTerent, but not 
pccuUax to Gopagtri, The king flourished in Gi^^^lior in 
the year 876, t\ nearly two centuries before the great 
Bhoja of Dhird, predecessor of Uday^idit}^ and the hero of 
tlie E/wja~pmBatid/m^ and tliree ceoturics after the first (S40) 
and t\vo after the second Bhoja of Col. Tod 0 ajn MSS.^ 
G65), He was different too from the Bhojas of Bengal 
recorded by Tieffenthalcr (Bernouli's Description historiquei 
Ssc., de rinde^ L,J and that of the ThanesVara 

inscription noticed by me Qournalp Asiatic Society, VoL 
XX 11 ., p. 673). Almost every one of these BhoJasj called 
himself a Lord Paramount," and the genealogy of several 
are wanting, [t becomes, therefore, a matter of great 
concern, how superficial antiquarians jump to conclusions 
as to the date of any particular record from the mere name 
of Bhoja occurring in it Judging fn>m Uic date tiic sovereign 

* vide \Vn«£iii^s Rig Vedfl, 1., p, J ig, 

+ The iiia cnJghJ be a PiikTsI Ccntupticrtl tjf vatiffy Inlt We hfive Few 
iiifl.aivces of Us uBfi m Hintlu nnnua. 
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under natice would appear to he one of the two J^hojas of 
Kanouj* who5C supremacy is knovm to have extended to the 
S,-W., considerably beyond the boundary of Agra, and 
Gl^ ahor m their days was a part of that district The date, 
however, Is open to question* The fir^t fig^urc is peculiarly 
formed, and may be taken for a /p which would carr>- the 
prince to A. D. Gy6 {= 5 * 7J3) or within eleven years of 
the :’iid Bhoja of Col. Tod, with whom he may be taken to 
be indent seal. 

For a long time after Bhoja, ivc know noUiing of the 
historj’of Gwalior. According to TiciTenthaler, 71 princes 
of the house of Pal a reigned for S60 years, at an aveiage 
fif \2 j'cars per reign. If we allow at Uiat rate, 168 years to 
the remaining 14 princes of his list whose reigns are not 
recorded, the era of the last would be brought to the begin¬ 
ning of the T4th centurj" (^3^3)—it appears from the 
inscriptions before us that the supremaej-- of the Palas Jiad 
passed away In the middle of the lotJi centuryp for we find 
Mahendrochandra, son of Madhava, on the throne of Gwalior 
hi 950, and Vajradilma 20 years after him. Mahendra 
is noticed in an inscription, (Plate I. fig. 5,*) recorded at 
Suhaiiiya on tiie pedestal ofa Jain figure, which was dedicated 
by Iiiin, His name, however, appears without the usual 
regal tilleSj and his claim to royalty' may therefore be ques¬ 
tioned. The writing of the record U interrupted by Jain 
einblcms. The last word is incorrectly given i it is evidently 
a corruption of ptiiiisf/ii/it. It is dated Sam vat, 101:3. 

Vajradama likewise appears on the pedestal of a Jain 
figure which was consecrated on the 5th pf the waxing moon 
in the month of FiitydMii, Samvat 1034=A- D, 977. The re¬ 
cord (No* 6 of General Cunningham^s plates) does not allude 

* Tlif fblc<i rctdrfKiJ to Sn ihb articlt iKtl be |ti Ih^ J<)tiril:l] of the 

Aximk SiKacty ot U h^k I1Q4 IfCCn d^^^nlcll cKpedlcltt lo rc|irinl ihi-tll 

[|| Lhil VCi^UDM!, 
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to the race of the sovereign, but we liavc that information 
in some detail iti an inscription on an adjoining Jhin temple, 
(Appendix, No. j.) It is inscribed on two lai'ge slabs measur¬ 
ing by and s'xtT by i'x6/ respectively* the 

number of lines being 21 on each. General Cunningham has 
not included this record in his plates* but he has favoured me 
witli a facsimile of it. I have also a Kindi transla¬ 

tion of it, which was prepared for the late Major Markham 
Kittoe. The original document is \n Sanskrit^ and com¬ 
prises no stanzas in various metres, the characters being 
intermediate behveen the Ktttila and the modem DovanagarJ. 
It opens Avith a salutation to Fadmanatha, and records the 
dedication of a temple to that divinity by a MahirajLi 
Mahipaia hi the Samvat year 1149=A. D. 1092, The 
document itself was composed or mtlier completed* for the 
Avhole of it could not haA^C been composed, on the Jth of the 
AAane in the month of AsVina, 1150 = A. D. 1093* The 
composer of the deed Avas one Manikantha, of the Bharadvija 
gotra, and its Avriter Digambarirka. Its engraving needed the 
services of three artists, Padma, son of De\^vdmi, Sinhav^ija 
and Mdhula, 

Tile genealogy of the Rija begins with one Kachch- 
hapaghdta^ a mighty sovereign ^^who revered by 

innumerable princes,” but of Avtiose race and dominion, 
nothing seems to be knowm Judging from his name the 
destroyer" (ghata) of the''Kachdihapa,"* I Imagine he Avas 
of Puar descent and of the solar race* CoL Wilford, in 
his essay on Vikramiditya and Silivihana^f states that 
Gwalior^ ancient GopaglH, passed from the Palas to the 

' It\ Ah insenjaion UawiI n?7, nienUoii U maJe of a (^incir of 
naihej V[iimjlha Dtrya, frlio was a snn to lie lUiet in ihc. Jake of the happj- 
KachchH.ipagh.ilLa tinMjje*" am! tHcrd'ore of the niDe of ihe Mvcreigfl Heft 
narnt^l; ihc gcniitttcigy, btiwcver^ aot lidni; ghcn, it is lilfficult lo AftCejUun Ihc 
twl felaliuaikhin tie besT.—Jounkotj Amoricaq OiimLol SucimJ» Vy|, VL, p* 545- 

f jWaik KeidcaicHe*^ VuL iX., p. 
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PuifA, but be gives ws no due to the ivhereabouts of bis 
authnritTes. According to Col. Tod* the descendants of 
Kus'a, son of Rama, first settled at Rhotis, whence after a 
time they spread under the name of Kaehvahas or 
Kaebchhapas to the \Vcst and the South. To the West tliey 
went as far as Amber, where they established a flourishing 
principality^ and checked the spread of the Jr kinsmen^ the 
descendants of Lava and the 36 Agnifcula Rajputs. In their 
progress to the West^ thej' had evidently taken Gwalior* for 
the Ss Pal as of tliat place are known to have been Kachvahas. 
! have no fai^h in the number Sg, nor in the periods assigned 
to tlic difTerent sovereigns in the list of Tiefirentliater; but it 
would not be too much to suppose that a long line of the 
Ku^ltes did reign in Gwalior, and that our Kachchhapaghata 
was a conqueror of one of those KachvahaSk from which 
circumstance he assumed his distinctive surname, 

A descendant of this Kachchhapaghdta was Lakshmana. 
According to the pancgr^Tist of his race, be was a great king, 
Avhn rivalled tlie renowned Pfithu of the Vedas hy his ex¬ 
tensive conquests; but they do not seem to have extended 
as far as Gwaliori for we read that his son Vajradama was 
^*thc first who proclaimed his \71lour and his heroism by 
striking his kettledrum in the fortress of Gopagiii." TJiis 
must have taken place a few years before 977, A- D., as %ve 
find him in that year well established in his conquered 
country and dedicating the Jain figure from which inscription 
No. 5 has been taken. Tradition has it that the Kachvahas 
were expelled from Gwalior by the PuArs or Puri haras, and 
as we find Vajradaoia, the de$ceadant of a destroyer of 
Kachvalias, the first who overcomes the old dynasty of the 
place, it will not be unreasonable to infer that he was a scion 
of the Pudr race, Tieffentlmlcr supports the tradition re¬ 
garding the aggression of the Puirs, or J^atiuvari as he calls 


liijailJiiii, VuL L, 
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thciTip but Ills list of ftaiues docs not torrespond wiLh that 
furnished by tJic infscriptionsw According to his authoiitj'^ 
the conquerors of the last Kus'ite, Tejakarnap was Ratnd&Wp 
who wa-s after a reign of 19 years successivxly followed by 
Hrimdew (7), Maldierdew (rj), Rettendew (i i}p Lavnakdew 
(15)p Barsingdew and Farm aide w (21); Uic taking 
up attogetlicr a period of lOj years. The revised list of 
these Puirs as rei^ised by General Cunningham in his essay 
will be given lower down* 

Vajradamap according to Our inscription^ before entering 
into Gwalior, had subdued the king of Vindh>™agara. I t is 
S'ln Mangalaraja, forsaking the Jainism of his father^ offered 
his adorations to V^Eshiiiu, but he iscems never to have achiev¬ 
ed any political greatness^ His successor K’^^tirAja^ a prince 
of a ivarlike disposition, signalised himself in many a battle 
against his neighbours, ]\[alwa ivas reduced by him to the 
rank of an appanage of Givalior. In religion he was a 
S'ivite, and a temple to the Lord of Far vat 1 in the town of 
SinliapiiiTj^ still staUEls to attest the ardenc>" of his devotions. 
The family encomiast accords to his ^on Bhnvanapila, the 
usual attributes of greatness, but has nothing specific to 
record of him besides his liaving had “ a son of great beauty* 
unsurpassed by Karna in charity, and the rival of Arjuna in 
archerj^*^ The name of this worthy was De^npila, wrho 
bequeathed the family sceptre to his son Padmapala, Several 
verses are devoted to record the glories and charities of 
Padma, his expedlLEon to the South (Dekkan), his wars with 
demons (R-ikshasas)^ and his dedication of temples to 
Br;ihm.i, Vishnu^ Lakslimf and Narasihha, He died childlessp 
leaving his principality to Mahipdla^ the son of his brother 
Suiy-apila. Nearly a third of the inscription is demoted to 
recount the gloriei of the last-named ^vercign. He rivalled 
all the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantlieonp and 
surpassed c^^cry eminent object in nature to which a prurient 
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iTnag;ination could hold him in campari^on. During liLs reign 
a figure of Padmanatha came suddenly into existence, and 
to tl he dedJeated the temple by tJic doonvay of which 
the inscriplfon under notice recorded. He cau^sed a 
range of rooms to he built around the temple for the 
use of the officiating priests^ and cut fiights of iateps in 
the solid rock to decorate the whole. Assignments of 
land jn the district of BraJimapura were made for the support 
of the temple, and a charity for feeding tlie poor, and a 
large number of jewels and gold and siK^er utensils U'ere 
presented for the use of the idoL W^ien I first read the 
inscription T took the Padmanitha mentioned in it to be the 
same with Padmaprahhanitha, one of the 24 Jinas^ and the 
fact of the temple now being dedicated to Jain worship con¬ 
firmed my guess; but the remarks of General Cunningham 
on the subject has since con^nnccd me that my gttoss was not 
correct. Fadmanatha has been used in the insefipticin as a 
synonym for Vishnu, and the invocation has the word Hari 
as its equivalent The fact too, of the mentson^ among the 
donations^ of some jewellery and utensils for the idols of 
Aniruddha, Vamatia and Vishnu^ all Hindu divinities^ leave 
no doubt as to tiic temple having originally been Hindu, and 
of its subsequent conversion to Jain worshlpi 

The date of VajTadama has been recorded at ^77 A. D., 
that of Mahipala of the same era, giving ng years 

for the se\^en+ or an average of 16^ years for each reign. 
If the date of Vajraddma's accession and that of Mahipala*s 
death could be ascertained, this avci^ge would be slightly 
increased ; hut as it is, it .iffords a close approximation to 
the average of Indian reigns ascertained by James Prinsep* 
General Cunningham’s more recent dates will follow. 

The successor of Mahtpala was Hhuvanapala, /iliitJ 
Manoratha, Avho is dcscribixl as a Vaishnava who reKidcd at 
Mathura and was a protector of Kiiyasthas. His reign lasted 
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for only a fciv years, and he was succeeded by his son Madhu- 
siidana. The date of Madhusudana's accession is not known, 
but on the 6th of the waxinfj moon of Magha, tn the year 
of Vikrajnirka ii6 j=A. D., nC4^/. i'., within twelve yean 
after the erection of Mahipila^s Jain temple, he dedicated 
a temple to Mahade%a and repaired a great number of the 
Hindu sacred edifices of Gwalior, Ills natne and that of 
his father occur on a large tablet upwards of 6 feet in length 
on the Maliideva temple. The record is, like the preceding, 
itiscribed in characters intermediate betivccm the Kiitila and 
the modem Dcv^indgaru Owing to the loss of a portion from 
the left of the record, it is difficult to make out the context 
of the whole, (AppendLx Ko, K,} 

We have no monumental record of the successors of 
Madhusudana for near a century^ According to TlefTentlialcr* 
Shamsuddin, king of Dellii, wrested Gwalior from the Puars, 
and made it over to the a family of Rajputs, who 

held jt as govemors for ten generations,* to the time of 
llumdj.iini But this is opposed to the statement of Ferishtl 
who says that Kutabuddin took the foitresH in 1193, jV. D. 
Whether tlie deposed king waj a Kachchhapaghdta of 
Madhusiidana's line or not, it is difficiilt to ascertain ; for we 
find on Kutab's death a Tomara prince defying his son Aram, 
and subsequently acknowledging fealty to his hrothar'in-law* 
Altituishf in 1232, A. D, One of the Tomaras built the 
celebrated fortress of Tomaragarh or Taragarh, and others 
of the race dLstinguished themselves as valiant and able 
chieftains* They were probably the same with the Tannva- 
rlcns of TieFTenthaler, but their names do not correspond 

^ TTaciiactiti tre [, l*j.n]uli1«w ; IL Arlliiirandew, brothel Ijf I- (5 yearsj; 
lU. EiramiJciif^ son of J, j-aJlrfi) j Alhandcw (,15 yraia) | Y, 
tJS yearsl 1 \‘l. Doiittftnj: Sen, (JO ycari) t Vlt. Kinilli Suiij, soa oF V|. (jj 
)«LfiV; Vlir. K.-iEiiiii Sing^ sorted VII. (tS Jcnift); IX, Mjii, (joycaT^J; X. 
PikumiahacLll (Vikmniiditya ?b Rfln of X. Tht ragna in Cfl^efc ajiprtr IjJO 
lung, tnil foi viisals they are m>l altogether Smtiroliabte. 
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with the roll of the learned Mi».sionar}’. The oldest monil* 
mental names of the Tomaras arc those of S'ankarcjidra 
Deva and Naga Siilha. 'ITiey occur in three short records 
from the Teli Mandir of Gwalior, which, though undated, 
t judge from the stj-le of writing to belong to the end nf 
the 13th century. The first name occais twice (Plate tt, 
figs. 11 and 13), and in both places is mis-spelt, and the 
second is twice written in the same inscription. (Fig, 12,J 
The names appear without the usual regal titles. 

The next name of the Tomaras w-htch I have to notice 
is that of Bilanga Devau It occurs in Nol 15 of General 
Cunningham's plates (iii) w'hich bears date the 5th of the 
vraxing moon in M^gha, Samvat i467=A. D, 1410. Ticf- 
fenthaier has a Viramdew, but he n-as three generations 
removed from Dungara. It is more probably, therefore, the 
same with his Barsingdmv, tvho had a long reign of 75 years 
and ^vas followed by Doungar Sen, for I find thirty years 
after Bilanga a Dungarentlra Deva of whose reign there are 
lliree different inscriptions in General Cunningham’s collec¬ 
tion, dated respectively on Sunday the full moon, Sunday tlic 
fjlli of the waxing moon, and Friday the yth of the waxing 
moon, in V'ais'akha. Samvat 14^7=1440 A. D, (Figs, iG, [7 
and iS). The language used in these monuments is an 
obsolete patois unintelligible to me. The last of them records 
the dedication of a Jain figure b}' Kata, a high priest of tlie 
congregation of Adijina. Two of the records bear tlic name 
of the Kaja who seems to have enjoyed a long and pro.s].>crou3 
reign. He is described as “ the supreme lord of great kings" 
in an inscription on the foot of a figure of Mahdrira*, which 
is dated the ffth of tlie w-axing moon in the month of Magha, 
Samvat t 5 *G"='f 453 His name, likewise, appears on a 

pillar of victory at Nanvdr, which wa.s erected by one of 

* In an lnscri|Ktion in tli« i;olle6llua tuf the tale Wnjnr KiUnr, No, J#, Tide 
A|?|>ctulu No. J9. 
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his descendants, Sj-am ShAhl (Plate IV^) as atsn In the 
Rohtas mscriptlon on Uic KothoutJj a gate of the old fort 
at that placc.^ 

The Nimar Pillar records the names of probably thir¬ 
teen princes, but they are not all intelligible, owing partly 
to efTacement of tlie engraving and partly to the docn* 
ment being in an obscure patois, a mixture of Sanskrit and 
obsolete H indi They correspond, however, so closely with the 
names on the Rohtaa monument, that 1 have no hesitation in 
accepting General Conn Ingham's opinion that they refer to 
the same dynastj\ and of correcting the r^^ing of the one 
by the other. The first name on the pillar is Vlra Sirdia, 
(L) \vhich occurs likewise at Rohtag. The second name on 
llie pillar h illegible, and in its place at Rohtas w'c have 
LTddharaua, (II.) ivho is followed in both records by Ganapati 
Deva^ (III.) whose successor, according to the Kohtas record 
and to tJie Nanvdr pillar, was Dtingara SIflha. (IV.) w ho 
evidently identical wutli the Dtingarendra of the iuscription?i 
17, iS and 19, The follower of Dun gar a, according to the 
Rohtas record, was Kirti Sifiha, (V*) whose counteqi^art at 
Niirwdr is Illegible, but there arc traces of tw-o names* 
Again in the NArwar pillar die successor of KiVti Sihha 
KaJyina-malla, w'ho in the Roll las record appears with the 
mongrel title of Kal\dna Shihi (VL), The iie.Kt names at 
Rohtas are successively, Miina Shdha (VII.)h Vikrama Shull a 
(VIIT)^ Rima Shaha (IX.), Salivaliana (X.), S^^ama Shahi 
(XL), and Vframitrasena (XII,) \ of whom the eightli and the 
tenth appear doubtful on the Ndrwir Pillar, The Ia:st two 
WTre brothers and contemporary of Jaliluddin of Delhi, who 
designated themthe unique heroes ” The Rohtas insciip- 
tioTi is dated Samvat n 5 S 3 =A, D, i6ir^ which gives a period 
of one hundred and sixty yesLts for the eight successors of 
Dungarendra who reigned in i453> A, D, How many of 


* Joimiiii, A^lk VoL VJJI., p. 693. 
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Dungara’ji successors were mdepcnLlent the family chronicler 
saycth not, bvtt vve find from the Muhammadan historian-s 
that the Hindus surrendered Gwalior to the forces of the 
Kroperor Ihrahfm in 1519, A. D., probably at the time of 
Rama Shdhi, and in J 543 it was taken from the troops of 
the Emperor Hurndyiin by Sher Khan, his successful competi¬ 
tor for the empire of India, We may fairly drop, therefore, 
all notice of the feudatories and vassals who succeeded to 
the throne of Gwalior after the middle of the n 5 th centur)'. 

To summarise; according to the rolls of TicfTenthaler 
we liave three dynasties of Hindu princes in Gwalior from 
37s to the time of Ilumayun, The first was named Kach^ 
vaha ; it included 85 princes and an aggregate reign of lO^S 
years, from to 1303. It was followed by the Puirs, seven 
of whom tcHsk up 103 years, and thenby the Tanni,^ens, ten 
of whom spread over about 350 years. Of these the first 
has no mention in Llie records under notice. The oldest 
names traceable are, first Toramdna, and then his son Pashu- 
pati, of the 4th century i next, after a large gap, a Lord 
Paramount Hhoja in the year S;G; then after a time wc 
have seven reigns of a race of Pudrs from 977 to 1104; 
subsequently a S'ankarendm and a Ndga Siflha without 
date, then Bllanga Deva in 1410, and lastly the dynasty 
of Dungarendra Deva including twelve princes. The names 
may be thus tabulated : 


4th century'. 

A. D. 87(5. Bhoja Deva, suzerain. 



958. 


Mahcndrachandra, son of Mddha^'a 
(King?) 


Kachdihapaghata Dynasty. 
925* Lakslunana. 
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AD. 

950* to gStJ Vajradania, son of Lakshmana, 

t? 

9S0* 

Mangfilaraja. 

IP- 

990* 

KirtirajaH 

1* 

10 to* 

Bhuvanapdla. 

It 

1030* 

Pcvai>alBu 

ti 

1050* 

Padmapila. 

if 

107s* 1093- 

Mahipak SBiyapila. 

if 

109s * 

Bhiivanaisdiap ullas ManoratbaH 

t* 

1104. 

Madbu-^iidarta* 

5^ankarendra+ (King ?) 

Niga^iAha (King?) 


To^ A”* Rajah of Gwaudk faqsi Ct:pf!fisfcniA 4 i's list. 



Date. 

KilARO RAr 

KS. 

TomAAA 
i^pVMlSDARMSp 

TO^AJIAS Ot 
Deluu 

1 


Sami At. 

ik, Dp, 


]D 6 a 

[□ 7 ^ 

tijB 

CJOt 

1 iKj 

1 

1005 

iOll 

1051 

loHr 

T 105 

T 130 

DlmiV)^ BaH 
Kusiuno. Fll 
VitBl iCofn ,.. 
Te) FiJ 

Mii 4 aii PiJ ... 
Kihsnaagil . p p 

Aiittig ?AI ... 
Ehiini FM ,-. 

] Ainlagntlri Fit 

fpiy m. 

"Kunwiir rid. 
Aoinni'm. 

Taj PiU 

MiOii Fal. 

Anang FaL 



I" 

Date. I 

SAUtAT^ , 

A. I). 1 


I2QB 

tisi 1 


la^j 

II 7 S 1 


1357 

]i! 0 O 


12^3 

1:215 


IM 

1350 


I 3 J 1 

”75 


1357 

130a 


13SX 

1325 


1407 

1350 

t 

1433 

iJ 7 S 

3 

14 S 7 

14 (K 3 


KuAftjci Hai 

m. 


Toiaa^a 


|^\ 5 CAlFItO!C« 


RiiLatt Sltlh +-. 
fiycHU Clia^wl 
Adidl Mfahm 
Vila Sahni 
XlEhl^n 
RKvjRti 
Kunwar Si 

GlilLaiii Dcfj 

BrAhin 

Bir ^mh Dea 

UdhuaA Uao 


! Bagm- 

Parham FdL 

i Dilip rai. 

J Bit Pai. 

i Mup ri^> 

Son Vkl, 
Sultnn Pil- 
Kuawif m 
I>qa Biiilim- 
Bir SjoL DeOi 
Vicniii Deo +^-> 


Vlnl Sinha D&>a- 
V'ltmtta Dera ^.p 


SS 

^9 


* Tlue tlnles 4£ilcriAked have Ikcc tak-en ffoio CcdeihI Cuncili^jlijaiii^i Ktspci^# 
Volurac p* iSa. 
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A. D. 1410. 


BHanga Dcva, 


V'ira Sifiha. 


Uddhafaoa Deva. 
Ganapati Des'a. 

„ 1440—1453. Dungarendra Deva. 

146S to 147^. Kfrti Si Aha. 

Kalyana Malla (Shahi). 
„ 1495- Mana ShdM, 

Vikrama Shihi, 

Rama Sh^hi. 


5 'alivahana. 

S>'afiia Shahi, 

,1 tdji* Viramitra Sena. 

Coin^ of (noat of these princes are still extant. 


APPENDIX. 

SuHsi'rit luscriptiunt itUttdtd to 
No. 1.—Already translated and published, (Journal. A. S., 
Voh XXX., p. 3 ? 5 .) 
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No. 2 ,—Rock Tiiblct near Lakshinan Pudr* * * § Not intelli¬ 
gible. 

No. 3 .—Rock Pilaster, Gwalior. 

* ♦ # 

No. 4 .—Inside fock-cut temple, Port of GwaJiar. 
Transcri/it. 

(?) # sTifr t 

t^) fwliPTWtf ^ T W^TlTlTflf n T W 1 fHW B fV 

f ^ T^ BirWfl N KT- 

■>* 

(i) mm? uTt I 

^ 5»rraTi5i T- 

'fw 

(H.) ^wiprKif flTrfsfT>af^ B^=n' 

VTTpnf^? t 

(^1 iri^^^nw=5wITur»f??r? ? ^TftiT,s ?n|f 

irFTi^'>?'rpifff^!nrT^*Tt^ 

*i,TW^'iiif«tfPf [Yr»f^iT*^! II 

^ aaWmfn^astT- __ 

* arfw%B ricff, 

f Hk fiisi figure ttia^ ht 7i VIlTc nBtii p* 

t Tbc word lUflCi PLt tLe btqjiTlTilBg i^T ihc tvcoid rtiul in tlit f Stb 

line, b wrinea iric«R«ct]r> The IT hfti been made !o tualissce 'rilh iht (jiecinliflE 
adutvjun in the some way ajt if it tt <?e a t* 

§ vifrir re£ft, 

II The leit-en mibm ihe bioditli iurc iiiiitiLi;31iiiiltlti+ 









I 


[ J 

(d) li^rimY w*rT 

<f») ^l^fTfrwWH uT^irT! {nr^w^nr^Tf^ir^' «=ati- 

f*ravfTT^!j * »r*t; i 7 &- 

{(0^^Ttf2<T w iN ^Ctwiaf^^' 11?^' I 

(»^) «^ftf«irw!r^fwt*Tf rrurmfi? ariV t ^flifis^ji-F^r- 

imr htvt- 

(ft) Jnn f»r5vftgT^«^ !raT ii«n^g»f-»nift« 1 win 

{!»} sra^r^w^it fflTn Tifn nm 

(ii) vr=i[^ »ii»»rm h^ 

WlfTT^W 1 II^iTTfE- 

(H) wrf® wife 

if«Tif«wT TfFsi«i ^TTi^sriifl^c^ 

(»a) if^T Tl^wi n ^qrf^rivt ^TjwtTjMnilViTrT 

frTTf^irtfa^ii’fTirtj^ri fa^ 

(f^jl unr tt'?t fai^ kvt ^iiffT=WigJT 

j^M^K smt »t>Tift%a?- 

(td) — ^?ral- 

- 

(^•) — — tru-^Tif^iqm^iFvrvi 

U^iTT 1 «r»r5^lTf«flfwif-- 

(^t) wwT^Tf^fw^fliW'w^TTrwfiraiw n^’ wfc — — — 
%Tfii »r ^warr — »i^, ^?Tit u^^Tir sfi ^ 


“ Ttw viaArt£& ]Lfic[ iTIf*: i* wrortg. 

t Wl« for «T«f 4 I 
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^ ^T8lfMB^^lf?ffWf I 


Tf^»s!iitiofis. 


Om! salutfilion to Vishgu. In the Samvat year nine 
hundred pluis thirty^tlirce, on tlie ’nd day* or the waxing 
moon, in M^gha (in figures) S 933. Magha 2 SudL ^ 

TtJ-tlay, this to the auspicious Lord of Gopagio (bapa- 
girLwami)*** under the suprEmacy of the Lord paramount 
Sri Khoja Deva, and subject ta the rule of Koua^pila Malla, 
within the jurisdiction of Turkasthdna. beyond tlic cantons 
(.sahbtyakas)t Sreshtlu Babbiyika^: Ichchhus'ifca, Sarthavaha, 
and others, on the opposite bank of the Vriscbikdla river 
(canal?) which was made (cxcavated}§ by Ralla son of 
Nakailla Bhatla, within the village of A buy a |t Ballika, which 
is in ray possession, a si«t of ground, measuring in length 
270 cubits of the Lord paramou nt (Parames\ara)*i and in 
’ qTAi/jXrt'/" is ouried over the ikte in i" 't* 


tjegiTUviii); of the wwU “Aihctia' .. n 1 7-jr^i «r 

+ A ncfl^Udt l«pn ^pp#r=nily sem^Uhs 

A Oistriel to lie n«th-W«l ^ dwnlior lt« 

; Siftiy al fi«t "'auM appearlo ^ the tllte of ft bfloliK. ^ 

„ttr dftj^ bQl heie it b plM«l ih=U pimmithally U C«naot l™i fn. Ihe 

naiMC cif A , , « . * 

I A User ettnncrt be «M w b«n -natls 

XaUaidritit, ** nseile hj Ralla," h W pliicerl thil U ennniit l(«l be Ifttsn as a pre- 

rtieale ct the river. thona.« of *hkh immedlftleiy Ml^ it J thes 

l taie lie «0«l for ft eaml M protahtr ih^ 

origin of the Sni<>nnrif M or ths nalb ai the foot of the iitlw 

II Tb=fei«iri=s»«*nitroiiJike, I>in not entaln, theKfow, whether the 

name shmild be Alikiya w Avuya. * - l i iiail ■ 

^ TIsb eiitlEntly ri=rcf» lo Bhojn, it niRj iticTcfiif^ be MstmiEd tKit bi: bjiil t 

itandfliil pf EneoauiTs 
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breadth 1S7, tjj presentee! on this fortunate dav for the purpose 
ofa /ioivcrgarden for the temple of kudra,’Rtidranf, Push- 
nds;i, Stc., a-s also of tlie nine Durgas. I'orther along with this 
place, on the 1st day of the waxing moon, in the month of 
Phalguna of the current year, on the side of Sri Blioja Det^ 
highway, made by Malta* as also Bailla BImtta, will,in the 
village of Jayapurika, which U in my possession, tlic field 
which passes in the namef ofOallaka. son ofSadgadika*^***^ 
and named Vyaghrakarniki, as also the field which passes in 
the name of Mesiraka, the son of Kshatriya Deva^-arma 
which is situated to tlio north of the field first mentioned, and 
which two together retiuire for cultivation eleven of 

barley according to the raewsure of GapagW. and have the 
follmving for Gidr boundarj, viz:—to tlie east the field which 
passes m the name of Naidika, to the south Pdhadaiina,il to 
the west the trees in the field rvhich passes in the name of 
D;dlaka, as also the fiefd which passes in the name of Mara- 
maka; to the north the field of Vdhaka and a road across, 
as also Laghupahitikd these two fields ilius bounded on 
the four sides, are presented on this auspicious dav for the 
purijose of establishing a drinking fountain and a place nf 
rest, as also for suppl^-ing offerings for use in tlie aforesaid 
temple of nine Durgas, Further on the 9th day of the wax^ 


T^rjutpjsct >nrJ Its ilo nol bbn* ! (he former U Ui the lefciii« 

atHl the |«i« » mjule hy ir»llfl,” fa join^ ^ 

Ihr “jm rhulditig) form .f 

II tVhiu this fihidaniw ti I rannot make aut. 
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In^ m the month of Phdlguna of the current year, I 

ordained that far the tivo classes of gods aforesaid and for 
(the good of) my soul, all the oil merchants, beginning with 
the following, should, month by month, on the gth day of 
every ^^’axing moon, allow for every oil pres^^ a palaf full 
of oil. 

(The names are) SarvesVara, son of Bhochchaka llie 
head oil merchant of SVi Sart'eaVara-pura ; next Javusakti^ 
son of Madhava ■ next Sahulta, son of Slvadharf; next Gag- 
gika, son of Gaggaka, next Singhaka ; son of Kunnka the 
head oil merchant of S'rf Vabas vara ip lira: next Khaliad^ka^ 
son of Vail a va ; next Jajjata, son of Dcijviikap the head oil 
merchant of Chachchikd and Nimbiditya market places; 
Gaggaka, son of Bachchhillaka; next Jambaka, son of Dad- 
draka; next Jambahari, son of Sad rati* *^**^*. 

(A simitar ordination is made for die daily supply of 
flowers, &c, and the deed closs^s with the usual imprecations 
against the resemption of grants by the succeasnrii of the 
donor, but this part of the deed ts so full of lacunx that it 
cannot be translated.) 

No, S, From the pedestal of a Jain figure at Suhaniya. 
loll 

No* 6 u Also from the pedestal of a Jain Figure at 
Suhanij-a,, 

I ! el8 * * * 

On the 5 th of the wane in the month of Vais'akha, 
Samvat 1054. MahariJa-dhiraja Vajraddma (the remainder b 
illegible). 

No. y* From the Great Jain Temple in the Fort of 
G^valior. 

* Tile word il AWmht^ H-^hicIl I lietEcTe is thd arthelri^e of tiw mpjern IfJndl 
Alffii, ** an orLl prcisIt discs itot occwr In mj Sjuistrit dklkniio^ 

t Tbo weig^ of 5 j!si/if dil 3 cra fiain J loHaJl 3 ralAtiM s-fiJ S tmtiBs la e-lflht 
tolis. A jialu cif gatJ or lil fnei weighs 4 AiJn'AJj, 01 tol^. 
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Tmtsctpi of iitt Itft hs!f ef Inscrifthn. 


(i) ^ sfi?: iTi^f’nr'W \ f?fii 

S^ITcJ 1 IRTfSHl 

^ m ii’i wnf^ ^mfV <?- 

n (fj II i^r«^wT*i^T'fn=nni3i uiij ^1" ifr^j i 

(a) S^tftrrfn*)! Mlfilfri^^ET: IJTlITfTT^T! 

^trfsi I *T^^TiT: »a‘TnnTirsf^ *i: Hlf 

^fnRffiWT«^is*rr f?*Tf4j {i)il flVr5Si*iw'sT 

*??f!t fr¥T»fli^1l^^ if ’¥^'T 

(3) niffT^ I 3 ims^iTTf^Tft 5 ifii ;f^^i»f^»r ^’^aram^irfarT^c^" 
Trrf!??r?Tfl’gi |l(8)ll f*f jiifr^i^Tiirt 

iraiTTrf?lTf?ra^. 1 


Ti«T5B^^fTV’i*rt f^- 

(4) iirf?f: iw ^'VTswfl'ft ns^fjf r^fsiTT ir^rnff^ST ^t i 

fir ntt i aiwi fTfpi IrTfffTnTTlinTimiY^ 5 iifH^afl>- 

II I if sfflHt iiifH^i*re«3tiTffl ^fintfSfit- 
I iTjf f^flTT- 

II («>} I) 

(5) I Iftc) 


fwa fifisns n te) n fw ^rripi 

if^ifnrnn ^'VflrfSfifT ffT*a?H''*r’tl^ Bift ll^nffttrlfiSar 1 
r^fe f?f*r i^ifT 

(6J 1111 D }fl 

«^ffifl TTifTW4ITT:' TlfriT! | CTffTfFff fTTFR! 


’HT4irVn?l! Ill f 1)11 il^Ti?BFT«W *i^Tllf?11^1B^: 
tfiT Tif^! I 
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itf^s B (nH €^'n*rTW?fr 

f7) ufltM iii(^aVlir*r|r^ f»f !ii^SW'<iWra n (1V II ^T 
if^ I iT^t I 

vv^ 3 [ 5 ?srra I ■sri^Trai «ii*r 

I (711 > P ^Tjwig 'a'Pi*: nwpTT«>j^rrarT^^ ^ 

^'Y'TirTT^J mfi l ^• 

(8) Uf^RT^f^WflUTe 

t'A/w: II II SiWTS^l wii f^i iSW^lfTnff ^Tlffi[^r'?(^- 
" ■-I s^T^Tniwi 

II —---I f'w ^'irt^TTa 

^ ' ■■J' 

iSt^s^-I(t|l1| ^>fT WT^ HTT^f 

fg) vm=;qT 1 |^^i fwT^ I €T»^ — 

--^fn i avwii: €«(■ fi|;^fTn7 n %rTii — 

----Tn^Tif flrrst *«mi^ 

— — ---^f^fsiinSB^T; I 

V<ih ^ET T u ’ ^ T S l tt --IffTT ^f^ni 

5Tf=i ir5»r<in?r: «i|i f<iT^t^fiT! sr ir^=t^ftr u* 

(loj ft^r^iTTr uTiiY^^rf'i fliT *i^*fT^! I 


-iT^f 5 filiN«rr -—- 

--- ----II i^t f-<IW^W=a’I 

wrf^^ir' 

^-ii -- 

-q^TT«T-g^ NWnUftr ” IltfiT i% — — 

— ^tN iT^fil 9 T iifi;»r% fw^nv I ^ — 

{tt) ---UTfrij 

-I fiYirTTprinsn^Tfq-wn# 

f^WTT*it -n fTr"TH^ 

Willful 1 
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-—'---- — ^ 

wfjf ^ f^e^n^afrs qitu II irefT- 

(la) H f^';rrir?l>f«r »» »r^'-- 

— ^ficimej I-fiTi f^TT vm 

fn^r ^nfnw « -<lfq7I^ I-_ _ 

---— 

nftiiTTrTWT IsRi^ irirwft | fW^hi mfn 

Hflfr; w*tN#T fiivwf^- 

( 13 } ffir^ N HfwT 

^MT^> ^9 ru'y--I- 9 f?T- 

v^t^YfriTTir-swift u- 

— wwwrwwj w^«ifwf*«nwY 

fifwjnrwT^-ffwanrr^ 1 fswTm ^i<T! wwwi- 

^nfiry^W WTift^w 

(t4) ’ltTJT% wwwVy W Ti;: I___ 

~ vfirfv^'wwT wifirrflr gss ^snfsfwmsT 

N s^i ^i(ir ^i}fni:iis$s « u 1 W 9 ] 

^rtiwfii^w; q'\ww\irrw%T: 1 ^'rwswus^silirf wstwV 

(*j) ^ 1 irww 9 m I «%; — 

WlWfwwV TTfu Wr^WSTTsYsiw K ----' 

fWTW: WW TTBTWWT! ^■rtWPtT H^f^: 

JlTS^VTf I WTW ireiTi ^S9t nwift — ffl?i f«iiF^^9wT- 

(i 6 j wcsYynji K wwip|irfki^f9 u^wwisfw^i* wifw^ 

Vi ftwft* I wJv wwsfii wVru s^rirf^nt 

■ ^"rr^^WtfwWWtlTalW^f TTW- 

fwwi I^wfs STW « — — I 91^9 ^^irfq r^fifw^T^sn? ^r€ 

JT viirrd^ --s^ifsw — 
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(ly) I If’ fw' firifmw 

R fifTff ftnfir wN ifwr iffftw- 

---^ I nfW 

fiia’ fn if ^sifr f^fqprfq^ff; mftfs 

nfw' -1 ff=sjK« 

(iSj — fiff* B n 

yf’inwt fffTffasiifiifTiifTft I- 

ffTrff If* »riffT'(rf S^fiffI ^Tft ilff 

fUsisfifTfffif fTtifTf^ffafucniff i u ifmniffif 

fffSSffyffB* ff' fftff f^gfiffUTf frt- 

(19} i HBiYfffifffffu ffcrrs urnfi: nff’ 

BfTTC^^ I J fffifffnr^T fitr€ If' 

fi 3 St^^ II fiTfs^^Ff arsirriffulfil =11*11^1 FufiffHftfJ 

I ff' iti|ij?^fi ff- 

0 (f ff- 

(20) — — 

^riFf^’ FfFyif iff f if' f iflfT f ff I ’- 

fsf fffff! 'miv: \ tf fff?? 

ffl ffr^ltlfT — flTTilf^ I fifffST lid 

ficii^fifTQfffif' sn^rr 

(ai)-I 'Jimf ilTTfXW^llsifT^^pr’ 

ftrffTff < :i fn;Hn I fH’nfsff BHif' 

filfffTtf^Tir I w fVFf FfTJfflfffUf'iVlTi: f*iTff'irr 

^ffFiirfiiff^ I tf — --flffit' 

I TI^?f 

Transcript 0/ the riglU Iiaif pf the Ittscriptiaiu 

(ij — “ '-— — I f«' 

faftf yff i€STt ff^: f^lFufrtFt^f I 











f 3/4 J 

*r^Tr5ra?T*TTf^ar9TTi^f=a?^' ^re" TO^Tir^Bj \ -giir- 
wm; -RTT^sTfliiiif^i: f•f^te1^ i r mtfij ysi’ 

f '3 ’ 

f^n -^iSTif 1 

(*) — — — — ^fTTWtTW' ITffl 

■* 

€T»tc^ t — — — rwf^snrirscnjfw- 

I ?'iTlllTWmTfitTwlTTf*lTT^1q j 
•r’lTfx'T^ I ?TT» s'tiiiVh^' ?5?nfTfwiit5i- 

f3) 'Bft^’tw^r aiqr^ ??' 

WTTl«lfr II fsLSSf^Wfd flT/^ai!TJrtft3»B4‘ ^rsr^fl^BIff'Fft^T^- 

II ^bV isualJif- 

I ^Tif axw “ --^ - 

(4) %nf^ 11 ^ 

fn^nKThrm: I ^«r 

11 VT^T TjcYiTHtii^ ^tb* 

I — — Wfir^SS^^inBip' wtr« 

II — — — urtij ttfwY 

f3< ^iirj^^' orfliisr|rw!fT^ 

^ li fr?®* »jf^fiff|- V7;ii7niqT s r^wrflT5?j?B»- 

mff I ^^4w ^ ^^ifTirr — 

— — !’i^iS‘iwf?wwwTf^( ^fsmq- f-at- 

4 - 

^ — — — fa^at HTBiT iTiaTi Tut ajfflasigfWT^ *1- 
(6) ar^Tffl tdkilTfB flfqfa '•Wt 

Vf^vt fr:nm f^^wsr^if ii Hiril^lTT 

■* ^ 

~ “ — “ — — —-" IRVtflTiIT^ Tf^ ItITh} 

ii7ifi:fa^qi»rT(iifirffT'«t I f^^r — — — 

--— fir Tta* yf^ 
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^7l f^i^T ^t* 

^V -CTi^iifi^ 5 r^ fi fii«iTi»r^«?n 5 iBT|^" — — — 

W1 TSlfUiTT 1 — — — - 

---I — 

— -iTtaj' 

(3) TjUT^^apj n I 

in(: U r^ria^ I 

— -fffvrfw f^amf-T^! I —- 

ia^ 

(5) a JUfat^fCSSITfUTTt^ I ff¥ir^iTTT*aT^l?t' 

faTt^)!,»TTw?firw^ I TT^'rfta'iTfl't nfaws ! 

qfBff j «ssT?t1: - VI — — — 

— “ 55 H; It^ni II V- 

(lOj llfSMT WIJT^n I Tflffl — 

— 'SHiir* 5 , 5 tH «lST^t«l 4 ^rdHlf^^ )l 

“ — ^ — — — 

— — — — — — — ^ fT^l- 

(il) — — WTfS^^T'T: l|fw^ I ^ UTlsrTW^ 

trci 11 ^TiiTqr^-Sf irfsifaB 

— — — — I WITT f^W — — 


(ij) imt ^iHmU i T tg ^ s ^?TTTt ft^irm- 

* 1 } I aiTTjTft ifniTit^' (rf*t: ^T«rm« — 

m 1 — 

(13) Thrr% B-ft ftii pMsin^f I flfTf wTmfff 

II ^Tflttl^linT! BtYwr-Ttfll!TJ M 

(14) — ^ _ _ ffafttw^ irR'^'Y I S5TT- 

?iBtfBcrr^ — — — — r*5i! t — — _ 
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I fnrr^t ifJT: I _ ^ — 

— — — I fV^Tii _ _ _ _ ^Tqig 

TiTtT^Mf ^infwir^ | — _ ~ — i^ft- 

^Nv 7 if’w- 

( 15 J — — — W ^Jfgf¥in‘ fiT^ _ _ _ 

gilfiTt II WT — ^^r»nrtf«F1T 1 ’^- 

^ ir^T^r^iffirwq I — „ _ _ — f^'^ir *tfsT — 

^ ^ i?«ri I srt^Tff^ij !in7 1 

- - Wt I -- — urtTUTfl^ wf 

{ifi)-^^7^1 ^'irc^TTfTij^»5i| I — — — 

iFfi:%«rTWWTirqffllii?r Hiifr: H ' Ji^^ww — 

— 1 — — Bfum fifiri *ff^ _ _ _ — nwfft II tirJiV! 

- ^ f|7f^ — — — ^?nrf I tTsr — — vfi =^1^*17 

- i irn firstrff - %»5fi | fffl[ 

<rf»BB^Ti 5 frTi 1 

In) -— — «| jrwi^iTTflftJW an | 

^T’rr: nr V’irfTtT — — t T^IT: TTT^nMW^- 

eni I w ^sf»)MT3iif um^^irfa! — _ — — ^tttt 

— — aT«i^^ amrt — — I ?irT^ TirT^n: II 

— — W’T! I 

(jg) _ _ — _ n^qafnrrf^ - 1 f.ffmiv 

fifii 77 f ^* 5 % I tri 9 iT fa — — ^ aa 

I nf anf --_ _ _ — 

— “ Htiori^a ^frnaT^tJjVwaTffar i 

1 arfaitt ^MifimeT^ffr i mifai 

(igj --«|figcwT^ f?a\gi 1 

nn^ar i ^famT irfraqa Bufw- 
faa^^ar It ttn* it ^TNawB^l 
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1 ^ ^ *15 ---I 

Tiiifi«>(Tq«;^^^ ipsfwf^r i 

(^0. 

jfo, 8, Krom a S'i%'itc Temple in tlic Fort of Gw^aVior. 

Tr^ns^cripL 

(») teiTui I 

•nfqwntf n^qift^rrfaiTHi ifNTTal II nH^qr 

rqrq^r^q^'?^’^ q iriTnUpct l 

I*'! 1' ^^^qqiT^nyr- 

.f^ m 

(a) i^aatfWarraastT^T' ^TTTfa’? fmravTT ^tina' 

I ^T*|ifii«^ ft* 

irq^Jittiiw; r ft ^ 

iwraiar^Ktr xr^Tq^iTO^aiT^ »*i 
ini^T«aa— 

(b) n^tj aiT^q^T ir ^nTfaga »r^Tf»raia> ftqiwj fiww- 

«{ifia»f ara^ «nrfirt9rt« II wpratsi^affaawqrtmfa^ir- 
|Vas^%f^aj I nf'BiiRaawwafawi’l’ra^w^a^ •• 

arrsni^— 

it.) atN*nif^a: i ^n?rei?mii¥«^««qr?ifTaT 

WT fa^>t II ^ «ifw=rt iampmt * * afiiaTf«t?^: 1 
tiTta iirrtsfra^f=nwa^'^ II 

irrlai^jtfl’^aatT— 

f^) Prtn% I wsaartRfa- 

fai^ j| qtflwq'rfVrsr''^- 
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rrB(P%i|siliTrF?r l f^fuKij^iTfl^i 

nrw^TifiT 4 ftprtij It 

viwaiawi 

(a) Wtrms 'wamTif^!ii 

Hfl! f^ai^ar ) TT<?rtw^aftfiTpfa?T|^W»f\^>f?T^iKJi- 

af? HTT^I^: u a^reiaal 

i ^Jfi^iTitaT^fa’irftistTmurT^rr^— 
<=) — II ^iiTq ^! fuffsTir^irg f>!ra »irai^wiTT5eaT i ^=it 
iR^^stTs inmn”^*5‘sig: ^rt'U ^ffaafftfcrfinifa- 

Wfatrr^T ^ f n a^ < 1 aT-^ N > i afnrqa- 

TCT=Bf^it^anTTf4^fV tiiiT^fTaar^ 'fT^ a itn”^ II 

(i) — f^^f^r=mr: | a: a^TarfaJiTTarTHT^H^VT ^ar^tT gitwimr- 
Bi 3 T a ^f»! ^aTfl^a*iTMT I fl^aiTTfflM tttW t'iV af! - 
al'asnfBTT^ffiHii II 

I aai 4 iTit^f aiaijm'ajrt HfaaT^ii 
Trafis/ati&H, 

(Line I at fa; not clecyphersblc. The second ha.-; t;vo 
slokaa in the Bhujangaprayita meter and the first eleven 
syllables qf another in a difTerent meter), Next name the 
protector of earth, Mahipala Deva, who established himselJ' 
in his dominion along with the Gopalikas. His valour had 
caused the heads of his enemies to incline, ivhereby garlands 
h,-id diopt from them in respectful offering before his foot- 
stool—(?) Proficient in destroying hosts of inimical Kshatriyas, 
he placed the earth under one royal umbrella. He spread 
(the glory of) his deeds to the extreme verge of the three 
regions, and placed it as a shell ornament* on the temples 
of the elephants ivhich guard the (ten) quarters of space, 

III dJIiuion tn lh£ ddrnoiaufil tif rnwries with which clqihuTili' hKids arr 
gcucrallji’ decwntcJ, 
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( 3 rd HnCj, after eleven ayllablcB a verse each m the 
Vaiisatitatilaka and the Ajiushtup meters)* His wide-spread 
majesty, like tlic rays of the sun^ proved insuflTerabk on every 
side, of hiQi whose feet rested an the heads of royalty—the 
remover of vice.® His enemies ( — ) fly far ftorn the ardour 
of his coocimencing warfare—even the news of his approach 
drives them away to a distance. (Here ig syllables in the 
Upendravajra meter missing). 

( 4 th line, after nine syllables one s'loka each in the 
Indravajra and the DrutavOambita meters)^ The auspicious 
was bom, he whose famtlj? was In Mathuni, the disinterestedt 
the chcrishcr of Kayasthas.f Feeling delighted, all good peo¬ 
ple named him Manoratha| for verily his mind was directed to 
the path which leads to the three-fold enjoyment of virtue, 
wealth and pleasure- All the resources of arithmetic and 
rhetoric fail to those who attempt to ™tc in praise of the 
income and expenses of King Bhuvanapala—(four sjdlables 
UTiintdligiblc). 

(jth line, after six s)dlables the second half and a full 
sloka in the Indravajra meter and one in the Vansaslhavila)- 
Like Rami, wife of Vishnu, she was great in love and afTec- 
tion, and had made her race, morals, and accomplishments 
manifest by her conduct LTnto bim was born by her a son 
renowned for noble deeds, w^ho made the bud of desire of 
the respected to blossom, who like the moon to the four 
oceans— ? 

The waving of the flag on the top of his palace of 

* IhiJia \n Sansknl, vhkh Ed Ibe case ot the kidft niMns m 

oE ihe ssfi, tvEeIii; i m acic letLWVffii nijghi ad does (Iiis other iTie Vices of cn^inkind. 

t LIl The tiiiii-ben-ridB cSoiiil ta the foteii; of Ka^thns. It h rMarlwJaEc 
lljjis he ibotikl have jeleclcd the Kiyasihiti for his specml care- 

t There Is ^ \7\a.j uppp Hue wonJ MiiiSdrii.Ehii [dciilie fif the olijeCl of dcsirej 
irbicia camiDt be repJodswcc^ in EnjTlib|i« Mul codfieqncoUy the tifMB of the 
ptLncc'fi heioii cilleJ bf tlut oruiic* dm* dqI tseceme ajipiicnt. 
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bcautirul Avhite and black marble* seemed to ran away the 
vices or mankind—(two sj^llablcs waiufng Lo complete the 
verse). 

(Gth line, arter nlncsyallablcs the latter half of a Upendra- 
vajra s'luka and a sloka of l8 syllables to the foot.) H is gentle 
and pure smile added to the lustre or his brilliant necklace—? 

liis fame which pen'adcd ail the three regions of the 
universe had enlightened all t|uartcrs. A son MadhuSudanai 
who was like a sun to the bright lotus of his race, was born. 
Ke was familiar with all great merits, Unto him of great 
and noble qualities, who was culc^ized by the learned— 
syllables uninteUigtble). 

(7th line, after ten syllables tw*o s'lokas, one in the 
Vasantatilaka and the other in the Prithvi measures). By 
whom religion was purified for ever, that religion which 
ennobles the mind everywhere in the three regions. Her 
powers would fail her ivcrc even Saradit to attempt describ¬ 
ing his pure and wonderful disposition. That wise king 
considering the life of mankind to be as unstable as ivater 
held in the palm of the hand— 

(8th line, one s'loka in the Indravajra and one in the 
Totaka). He placed wealth earned by his own hands for tJie 
gratification of the good people of the earth. Therefore did 
mankind say that the great full-moon of gradfieation was born 
of him, Hb treasure of virtue daily increased by his devoting 
his purely earned ivcalth to the preservation of falling or 
prostrate temples, or such as might in future be destroyed 
for want of care. He removed tlie sufferings of yatis, 
Brahraanas, and of men dbeased or in misfortune; he also 
built a temple to Hara the destroyer of the world—(l^ 
syllables unintelligible). 

* Of iHc coScjQj of dse enemy of Cnpii^p iV f., MailitJeva w|aa k wllitCi and 
tbaj, cf FiiivAmiini ftf ilejnnnH^ L blackp 
t Ti^ of IHrtlrj'. 
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(Qtfa line, after five syllables, the second half of a sloka in 
the Mandakr^ntd) a sioka in the Anushtup and the date in 
prose). The saint, who was like unto a flag-embiaioned 
stare-house of sweet and poetical language, and who coni' 
posed this most excellent eulogy, is named SVi Jas'odeva. 
May the god Bhava fS'iva), the destroyer of enemies, the 
mind-born* and Andhaka,f who dresses himself in elephant 
hide and ashes, bestow on yon wealth! This was dedicated 
in the year of King Vikramdrka, sixty-one plus eleven 
hundred, in the month of Magha, the sixth day of the 
waxing moon. 

Nos. g and ro not given me by General Cunningham. 

No. II, Tell Mandir, Fort of Gwalior. 

>nri I % * 

No. 12. TeU Mandir, Fori of Gvi’alior. 

= 1 T 

No. 13. Tcli Mandir, Fort of Gwalior. 

No. 14. not given me by General Cunnitighajn. 

No. 13. From the Temple of Ambika Devi at Suhaniya 

I I H'fTa' — irsiT^ ^: I 

^anfrgT l - ^ sini l 'rtwT — I 

Prosperity! On the sth day of the waxing moon in the 
month of Magha, Sainvat 146?. Maharajadhiraja Bitsnga 
Deva—(the remainder unintelligible). General Cunningham 
reads llic name, Virama. 

No. j6 . From the foot of a colossal figure at Chait- 
nath, Suhaniya, 

1 I ^ me ty. 'll — *1^1^ 


■ Tlu! llmJu EkLH, MaaoLhavi. 


t A eJiiDt tjf tHjit numc* 
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It -Ttn — »I«T K — «7r? tt - 

WVm “ ^ ^ — ft»fT ^ T 3 — ^ — 

May prosperity attend (on all), on Sunday the fuU-tnoon 
of Vais'akha, Sam vat 1467. (The rest unintelligible.) 

No. 17. From the great temple at Suhaniya, on pillars. 

— y it — fflfy ^ tais lunj^ £ 

— "tT: TTTr^’Ygpf TIITT TTT’ifTWlI^ 5T 

II # I ^ B T 

tjn WT'TT^T^ra ! 

On Sunday, the 9th of the waxing moon, in the month 
of Vais'akha, Samvat 1497. During the reign of the 
king pungrendra Deva—(The rest illegible), 

No. 18. Pedestal of a colossal figure of Adinitha at 

^s«ttf?=rtTn^ sraf! « (ata wa* -3 gsr- 

««=r^(T »rf 7 Ti 5 ti(Tn:TaTTujT - --* 

^s^Jt^rTg-TTn ’Hfnwfrr'^r 
arq^ i)f=s% 5 T arwffrwm utmit anfrirsw 

iPl^iiY^T Ti II ^TiiiirT TTytfniT, uTstr =11# I %fn 

irew f^aTT flTfTTmarr wireur 

vjtM ntvTTWT I ttra^ irurfa 

irfa^)^ il It — urTTiv Uflnsf^i'q fsiflT miat 

wTV^mTiq'as^firn I = 5 ir^iq ttw “sHw^strraT 

It "qt || wrf^f^^rifTTfHitfa ^TitT 

nqntfn It 

Salutation to Adinatha. On the 7th of the waxing 
moon, when she was in the mansion of Punartasu, in the 
montli of Vais'akha, Samvat 14137, when the Maharajddhirajd 
Diingarendra Deva reigned in the fort of Gopachala. The 
saint Gunakirti Deva, of the congregation of Kandii and of 
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the race of Magura, who belonged to the class (gana) of 
Pushkara, was succeeded bj^ Ki'rti Deva, next the respected 
priest Pandit SVf Raghu, next Pandit S'ri Bhdya. of pure 
soul, who belonged to the race of Agrota, and the elan (gotra) 
of Modgala. His son was Sddhtt Bhopa, whose, wife was 
Nanhi, whose first son was Sddhu Kshcmsii second son 
SddftH Mahardja, third AsanljA, fourth Dhanapala and fifth 
Sdi/htt Pilka. TJie wife of Satihtt Kshemsi was Nord Devi, 
of whose sons the eldest was Bhagiyf, «'hose son was 
Kaulabha, The eldest wife of the latter ii>as Sarasvati by 
whom he had Mallidasa. His second unfe was Sadhh^'es'^'arA 
or the faithful (SaddhQ SVara, whose eldest son w'as Chandra* 
pala. The second son of Kshetnsf was Sddhtt S'H Bhojarija, 
The son of Bhaya Deva was Purnapita. Among these 
Kild tlie head of the congregation of Adi Jina, offers con¬ 
stant salutation,* 

ft) ftrTf tU* »TT 5 flf 5 n [’V] FW (wT‘ 

wibrTT^rr- 

ia' aiT 

( a) r»sn ' -- -it 

( 1 ,) 1^517 % irni'r nwe^ wwi sfh TT — 

u 

aftuT —- "5 

irt^€T« ’^rT:a^*rTat — — — _ - -saifiFTQ 

fl’iftwr » sni' 

(aj a%iTT ViftnsiWf® WT — W aTa W ~ vro 

II 

^vT inj iri'i iwi ?r®TT 

4 ■* 

mar- - 

* ] ftTn vciy dDiilil fal about tbc KCirnl^iy of this trsmalfll £iiin+ ITli: Kftli 

b njoEt pTolmUty incorrect, t pubSlih tiwi msJjt as UntAtlvCf 
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(«.) f^n? nftiTT^ irfoilRTt g 

(i •) wfiTflT fsiir^ ^HRXT inrw 1 wm w v tt^b- 

(11) inr-rtW* ftvfwt I ^ ^wki ||: 

On the 8 th of the w'axing raoon, in the month ofMagha, 
Samvat iSiOi in the reign of the supreme lord of great 
kings, king S'rl pungarendra De^-a, High Priest (Bhaltirka) 
S'n' Kshemakfrti Deva of the congregation of Kanchi and of 
the race ^;otra) of Mayura, next his successor, Hcmakcrti 
Deva, and next his successor Amalakirti Deva, (The re* 
maindcr illegible.) 



XVIII. 

BIIOJ.V RiUA OF DIIAR and IIIS 
HOMONYMS. 


The mune hramis hf mrtliy ttrTn«S. Mcntian <if il la \ht Mila 

In thE Maftahtiifala. Wlironl'is BhcjS^ a vassal of Jam«i^fiilTT4, Dittn 
ft tela.t|vc of ErlshpjaK wlio cnrapi’icd fnr Ihfthanxi af DjauiKulL Bhoja tif 
iJjc Olisaaiv chrnnLcJcS. C?f BtLoniiinatJ- Tls*e<- Bh^ijas of Benpi! 

named In T^re Tkffcnthiitti'i list. Col. Tmrs Bliaja uF the 6th century t 
Ilf the 7 th ccnlniy, Jain Bhoja dI Moiint Aba. Do. of, and dlc^J by 
Kshlrst^viml—oot a lilng. IJn, of Lhc Ghoju-timliaeiilhn. Do. of Gviidior, 
Do. of KnruiLiJ. Dp. of Pchewi. Traditioiud WaBory of Bboja of Db^ 
Account oF Munja. KagapaT jiLscriplicini Snccssaora of Ebi>ja. MfldhU' 
kargarb inscription^ Dhoja^ii date. 



11E name of Bhoja Pram^ra is the most celebrated in 
the annals of [ndia. It stands pre-eminent as that 
of a glorious Epvereign, a distingutshcd author, and a 
noble patron of learning ; and our poetry', rmr romances and 
our nurserj- talcs have alike sdected it as the theme of their 
laudations. It b rcmarkablet however, that little seems to be 
kno^Ti of the identity of the individual who gave it such 
greatness, "While Hindu literature sur\ivcs," said Col. Tod^ 
"the name of Bhoja Framira and the'nine gems" of his 
court cannot perish ” and yet at the time the learned historian 
of the Riijputs had three claimanU before him, cwry one of 
whom asserted his right to the glories of tlie Hhoja Pramiira, 
and he tvas obliged to admit "that it is diFficiilt to say w'hich 
of the three princes was the greatest, a? they all appear to 
have been distinguished patrons of science and literature 


Since his time, the researches of Indian antiquarians have 
brought to light more dian a do^en princes v^bo have, at 
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different times, borne that jllustrious tiamc+ hut who-se hlstDry 
is ^shroude^ in mystery, which Icgendarj* talcs, in the absence 
of authentic e%'idcncc» cannot solve. It may not be unin¬ 
teresting, therefore* to aiscertain and bring together the sura 
of our knowledge regarding the several monarch^ of the 
name of Ehoja that have been nuticod from time to time. 
It mightp to some extent, help to remove n prolific source of 
error to many hasty antiquarians who Trcqucntly jump to 
conclusions regarding the age of undated^—and not rare!)' of 
dated—inscriptions from the mere circumstance of the ivord 
Bhoja occurring in them. 

The derivation of the word may be traced to the root 
it/iffj —* to c]ijoy/ and in that sense It has been used by the 
Brahman-s from the remotest antiquity. In the tliird bonk 
of the Veda Sanhita (Chap, HI. Varga 20p verse 7) it 
occurs for the first time as a generic term* to indicate the 
fsacrifice-loving Kshatriya sons of StMJasa, which fact argues 
the likelihood of some one of thern having borne that word 
as hk specific name. Subsequently we find it In the Malid- 
bharata,+ many centuries before tlie commeneement of the 
Christain era* as a generic name for tlic sons of Drahya, It 
in also gir'^en as the specific name of a king who was the 
fo^Fter father of Kuntf, the mother of die renowned Pa n<,lavas. 
He was a cousin (fathers sister's son) nf S'ura, and generally 
known by the name of Kunti Bhuja- S^ura^ was the father of 
Vastideva and Prithi ; and the latter when made over to her 
cousin gcrmati assumed the name oF Kuntf 

Immediately after him wc meet with a Bhoja in CoL 
Wiifordk “ Es^ay on the sacred Isles in the West"^ who was 

* Ttic /mi which i»yjiria niilniin liy /wtf 

kurzJaJA saaditHA kihafii^ vint/d naW 

MiifAa'iiiM nH^irariu rAa^ BIili M^lEer’ic cd., Vq|, 1L, p. 

i A'lU Tat Vi, chup^^f Vol. L, p, ttr, Calcmia trillion, 

t Asiatic RM^Jtltaii Vu|. XL| p. ^ 2 . 
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n vasfial of J^trisandlia. He invited the to his dumi- 

nion on the banks of the Ganges, and gai*e his dayi^htcr tu 
one of them, from whom defended the eighteen families of 
the Bhojakas. I cannot, however^ find any mention of this 
iirince in the StimM Pard^a to which the Colonel refers his 
readers, and fed d]3|>osed, therEfarej to attribute his origin to 
the imagination of the Colonei^:3 Patidiu* His contemn 
fjoraneity to Jarsisandha would make him a contemporaiy of 
Wsudera and Pindu, and consequently of Kunti Bhoja, with 
wJiom he was most probably indeEitlcal. His country is called 

The Colonel has a second prince of this name^ who u as 
a relative and friend of Krishna and chief of the towm of 
Bhojapiira. This must have been either Kiinti Bhoja himsdft 
^vho was a CDUStn of Krishna's father, or a descendant of his 
who assumed the patronjTnic of Bhoja. I fed disposed to take 
the latter branch of the alternative, as in the ^laliabharata^ 
a Blioja of lihcjjapura in Behar, not Kunti Bhoja. appears in the 
company of iVs'vatthama as a rival of the Faiidava brothers 
for the hand of Draupodfr which w-ould scarcely be probable 
in Lite case of Kuntt Bhoja himself, the maternal grandfatlier 
of those Pandai'sis. The dominions of all the three are placed 
on the banks of the Canges in Magadha, or its neighbour-^ 
bond. The capital of the last^ u'as situated un 

die river Karmanasa, Avhicb Wilson supposed to be near 
. modern Bhojpur. 

The Raghuvahsa names a Bhoja os a member of the 
Solar race and so%'crcign of Oudh. 

Xe.vt to these we come to a Bhoja Raja who h made to 
reign 127 years from about B. C. I So to E. C, 53. H e was, 
according to the Orissan chronide^i “a brave; libcrakjui^t 

* Lck-. eft. 

t A\Ij Fart-a, Vat. IT. jv, 353, v, 69^^^ 
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ahi! (nercifu] priucc. llis court was adorned by Hie presenee 
cpf 750 DiJiineiit poet«. the chief of whom was Kalidasa, 
author of the 752 slokas called the Ckdtmk or CMinhi and 
Ma/td A'tifai'd. Tliis Raja Bhoja invented boats, the weaver's 
loom, and wheeled carriages, or at least in his time the use 
of them first became common. In this reign the Yavanas 
from Sindhu L>esa invaded the country in great force, but 
Bliuja discomfited and destroyed them, and afterwords cap¬ 
tured many of their possessions and cities. He was follow¬ 
ed by Vtkromaditya who was either a brother, or a son, of 
his.*'* The bungling here of a fihoja before Vikrajnaditya 
of the Samvat cm, of Vikraraiditj'a himself, and of the 
Bhnja of the 10th cenluiy-, is self-evident, and needs no com¬ 
ment. A Bengali romance named Bfidtittwatl makes a Bhoja 
the father-in-law of Vtkrama. 

No monumental evidence exists of any of these five 
princes, and they arc interesting only as affording a strong 
proof in favour of the antiquit)' of their name. The last tivo, 
namcl}', those of the Orissan chronicles and of Bfidnumifii 
appear to be entirely mythical. I may say the same of three 
sovereigns of Bengal whose names occur in I'cre Tetffen- 
thaler's history of Orissa.f Two of them, vui.. Raja Bhoja 
with a reign of 75 years, and Samat Bhoja with a reign of 
qil, arc said to have belonged to the family of Got, and tlia 
last. Raja Jllioja, of a Kayastha fatnily, who reigned 70 j'cars, 
was the third in descent from Prataparadnu:| Their names 
are so mixed up with those of the kings of Orissa, and so 
overcast by a misty atmosphere of fable, that they can claim 
no attention from tins sober historian. Most of the reigns 


* S(crlinj;*5 llHtory uf Cmtael;. Asiatic Rescaithci, Vot. XV., |i 159. 
t Dcifripdan Tualorique el de I'Thrlf, V'nl. [,, p. 4^3, 

t SleilinE'* lint luis (J) fraiuiwnidrii (ijM A. L’.), Cioviptli Kouj [15341, 
J.inufl, tiSJEjJi (4i) MuLumLi Ucu, (1550). 
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given hy Uic Reverend Mbsionai^’, range from 70 to io8 
years. 

Passing them over we come to ihe first Hhoja whose era 
may be ascertained with some certainty. Col. Todi follow¬ 
ing a Jain mantiscripl * says that he flourished about the end 
of tlie sixth century, S. 651 = A. D. 57;. He was a Rovcreigti 
of the Pramiira race, and had Mdlava for his dominion. Abhc 
Hertrand.f following Mir Ali Afsos, makes a Bhoja ascend 
the throne of Mali’iva 542 years after ^Vikramaditya, which 
would give US a Bhoja a century before this sovereign ; and 
Teiffenthaler gives another 426; years after Vikrama^ both of 
whom are probably tlic same with the first prince of Tod, 
misplaced by blundering chroniclers. Frinsep.jJ following 
the Ayin-i Akbarj', places Bhoja the successor of Munja at 
the end of the 5th centur>% C4S3) whom he identified with 
the first Bhoja of Tod. 

The next Bhoja of the Colonel's list lived in Sam vat 
721 = A. C. 665. According to the Aitpur inscription,i| a 
Bhoja was the son of Gohiditya and the seventh ancestor in a 
direct line from a sovereign of the name of Kala lihoja, “a 
hero res [lien dent as the sun ” who was follotved, after eiglit 
successive generations, by a S'aktikumara, who flourished in 
the Sam vat year 1014 fidth of Bysakha) = A. D. 97B. Col 
Tod assumes the first of these two to be tdcntica! with his 
second Bhoja. Now, ascending from Saktikumara, if we 
allow eighteen years to each reign, *i Kala Bhoja would be 

■ Tod's Rajiislhail, Vol, J., p, JjiJft 
t Junmal 2\siiitiqisep MiU lR44t P- jj4- 

i Drtjcnjitfcaai hisiodqUe cl fjen^niphiqut dc I'lude, V'tiL 1.^ p. J. 

!§! Vol. I].» p. 

Te^ira liialorj' ^ Rajasthai], Vd. Ir^ p. ^5, 

1[ Tikc gi^pQuIoj^ of the nftceii priEkccs of lliU tirn; ruisi as htltiiWA : i, C&liJi' 
iUlymj 34 Bhoja ; ^ MdiBcndn; 4, S* Syeeb, (Saitya?) fi, a\pari;ita ; 7, 

^rnllCHsIra ; Kala Bljoja t 9ii Kliiniinn ; 104 Uturtrr[iiiihii; ; tx 

Ull-ui {wIkjm; liaughtei'ii ^QTiI tj, Nin'iihHia V ijilirihima ^ 15, iiatli Kkiinira. 
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placed in the middle of the 9th cen tiiirj* (A+ D, S54) and Bhojs 
in the early part of the Sth century f A. D. 70S) instead of the 
middle of the seventh agreeably to the Jain date. This discre¬ 
pancy, however, may be rccoTiiCilcd jf we allow the first Bhoja 
a reign of a httk more than forty-three years from A. D. 665 
to 708, or a little longer than an ordinary^ reign to one of his 
Siuccessors, It is probably this prince who is described as the 
elder or V'riddha Ehoja at whos^ mstance Vina, the poet, 
pniFpi dated the sun by a poem of great merit the Sittfas^a- 
and rid himself of leprosy ; and it is possibly to him we 
owe the treatise on rheturic entitled 

and one or two other works Avliich pass in the name of a 
Bhoja Rdji* ITc was the contemporary of Manatungas'^uri 
and of Maura^ the poeL If he be admilt^ to have heem 
the patron of Vana, it would require little proof to shmv that 
he was a great patron of learned men, and was surrounded 
by a number of poets and literati, and that without pledging 
our faith to the apocrj^plia! five hundred scholars of his courL 
Our informadon, however, n^arding Vrtddha Bhoja is yet 
so meagre and unsatisfactoiy" that it would be unwarrantable 
to assume, farther than as a mere conjecture, his identity 
^irith the second Bhuja of Col. Tod. Tlic expre^ssion VVIddha 
(old) would suit tlic first Bhoja best, but the date of Vana 
would not justify the assignment The Blioja and KJla 
Bhoja of tlic Aitpura record have their counterparts m an 
inscription from Mount Abo, noticed by Bfofesor Wilson, 
but instead of being nine generations removed from each 
other, there they appear as fatlier and son. Judging from 
this circumstance and the fact of the names of their aticcslors 
for two generations and of their irucccssors for twenty gene¬ 
rations being different throughout, we have no hesitalEon in 
taking them to be quite distincL They were Jams and 


* i >la4UilUiwiJW'i LiifcHj'k* ^1,111, 1. p. ij. 
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belonged to the solar race oF Mewar* The of the roll 
lived in A. D. i^^ 6 t which with the iisual allowance of 
eighteen year^ to each refgn would place Hhoja in the 
beginning of the tenth eenturj^ (A. D. 90S). 

Kshfrasvami, of Kashmir (A, D, 772), cites a Bhoja as' 
the author of a vocabularj^ and a gram mar,f but tlie editor 
of the V^asavadatti “docis not feel it necessary' to believe 
that in evei^' in^stance Bhoja is the name of a king/' and 
I am disposed to side with him. 

The third Bhfpja of Col Tod's list is die hero of the 
/rnriii/tMti and sovereign of Dhinl Before 1 notice him it 
is nocessaQ^ for the sake of chronological order, to record the 
rixamcisof two so%Treigns of KanauJ and one of Pehewa-. The 
first two occur in a copj>Cr plate inscription^ found by the late 
Col. Stacy* a counterpart of which ha.'S lately been found 
by Mr. Cosserat at Saran* Coin Stacj'':s iniscripticin bears 
date the 65 (?) of Valsvikha of a local era^ and records 
the gnuit of a village named TLkkarika^ which was situated 
on the left bank of die Ganges, opposite Benares. The 
donor's name is Vinayakapdla* His ancestors, who begin 
their genealogical tree widi a Devas'akti, include a Bhoja 
son of Riimabliadra, and another son (?) of Mahendrapila, 
In a paper entided "Vestiges of three Royal Lines of 
Kanj'akubja or Kanouj^'^iJ atliislon has been made to a 
huge inscription at Gwalior which has the name of a 
Mahendrapala with the date 960 close by it, then a Bhoja* 

■ XVl 4 Pk ct Tbc liicnts ift—Z, 

^ Bbuja, 4, XAlJ UllOjJit IShartrilihiitla, 6 ^ 7, Kbumiikanii. 

St AHflliii, a, NiifiivfiLhiimii, 10^ Sakij-■? n, Sibdiivarnia^ la, 13, 

Kirtivurmn, 14^ Vml 15+ Vijaya Sinhji, 16, An S!iahii.p 17, 

Smhaj fianiat Emha, 9, Kflin^a ^ Maltuma Sinhl, Jl, Pjiilma 

Sinhii, |aii4 i^iaha, Tcja Siflhit, 34, Sam4ir» SirihaH 
t CcJcbroQke^i Ml^eltacijuiti Essa^. Vol. [I., p. 39q. 
t VWc my trBlul^tliiQ ctT ihk r 4 ?autl| Jaum^t, A. XVII., |s, 71. 

^ JauiimJt A. VuU XXXI.t p. 
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and then agRin a Mah^tidrapcila wkli the? date 964 after 
it The transcript from ^vhtiih this inhirmation ha^ been 
gleaned is described to be full of breaks^ the very per¬ 
fection of all that IS unintelligible, and the result oflabon'ou^s 
infidelity in which tlie copjHst had in patches by the doaen 
altered as many as eight or ten consecutive letters*^ A 
transcript from a fascimile from this record has been given 
in the article on the ^Vestiges of the kings of Gwalior,' If 
my reading of the date of the Saran plate, which I oner as a 
mere conjecturej be correcti the dates of the Devras'akti’s 
descefidants at eighteen years each reign would be:— 


1 A, D, 779 

2 \^at3ardja, . 79^ 

3 Nagablrntta^ .... „ 814 

4 Rdmabhadra,.,.*.*... 833 

5 lihoja, ..—tf 850 

6 Mahendrapala, ,—.*.*-*hMS 

7 Bhoja,*..IP S 33 

a Vtnayaka paJa^ p, 9 ^ 


Should the data upon which my dates are founded be 
not deemed satisfactof>% and the dates therefore not accept¬ 
able, still the Bhojas of Devas'akti's dynastj^ will not be con¬ 
founded with the great snvcrcjgTi of Dharik When Professor 
Wilson w'rote his paper on the histor^^ of Kiislifnir, he 
knew of only one Bho]a bctw'een the tenth and the eleventh 
centuries, and ho accordingly made S'ankaravarma of Kash¬ 
mir, in the bogmning of the tenth cent^I>^ (904 to 920) sub¬ 
vert the extensive empire of the sovereign of Dhiri, and 
solved the anachronism which this involved by stating that 
“we need not expczct, however^ extreme accurac}'- in this 
matter, and may rest satisfied with considering it as an 
approximation to the truth, and generally as an additional 
testimony of Bhoia*s having flourtshixl early in the tenth cen- 
iuryJ' Had he the Stacy record before him he would have 
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found t\i*Q naiTUK of an era which would have cornplctdy 
obviated his anachronism, 

The second of these princes I accept, on the authority of 
General Cunningham, to have been identical with the sovereign 
named in an inscription on a Vaishpavitc temple at Gwalior. 
He is described as a ‘" Lord paramount" who flourished in 
A. D. 876. His genealogy is not given, but the date of 
his reign and the fact that the sovereigns of KanauJ about 
that time did exercise paramount power over Gwalior, justify 
the assumption.* 

The Bhoja of Pehewa occurs in an inscription recorded 
on the side of a temple in a village on the banks of the Sara- 
svatf, fifteen miles west of Tliiines'vart The record is very 
imperfect, having many lacuna? and Urge breaks at the begin¬ 
ning and end of every line, but from what remains a list of 
ten names have been made out. These are— 

I, Mahendra-piU 
II, Jatula. 

III. ? (illegible). 

iV, Vajrata. 

V, Yijnifca. 

VI. Sogga. 

VII. Purna. 

V'lII, Devardja. 

IX. R^mabhadm. 

X. Bhoja. 

General Cunningham says there are two Inscriptions, 
and they together give the above total of ten names, of rvhich 
the last tw'o are in one record, and the rest in another. 
The date of the last king on the inscription is apparently 
Samvat 279. The facsimile where it is given, happens to be 

* Vonigts of the Kinfia of Qvralior^ ^ 353, 

t See my ooto on an Inscriptiun friicn Thii?i 4 fdihwar, JoBmnlt A. S. V ul. 

XXn. p. 
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perfectly cleari and the lettci^ are well formed that I 
had no doubt whatever about the reading* But the circum¬ 
stance of a Bhoja at so early a date milled me as to his 
identitj^j and those who afterwards attempted to correct 
me tverc equally misled. The discussions which lot lowed 
were long and a good deal complicated by assumptions 
w hich were not tenable. General CMnningham^ has. however^ 
since set them at rest. Me reads the date to be Samvat 276, 
and taking the Samvat to be that of S^dhtarsha, of Kanauj. 
which began in A. D. 607^ makes the date of the inscription 
to be Ah Dp 883 . 

lie tlien obseiwes: '^now^ at this very time w'c know' that 
a Riji Bhoja Deva was parairEOunt sovereign of Gwalior^ 
as his Inscription^ carved on the rock itsclf+ is dated in Samvat 
933 or A* D. 3 / 6 . From the RAjataranginf also we learn that 
a RjijA Bhoja contended udth Sankaravaemma^ of Kashmfft 
who reigned betiveen the years 883—901 A. 1 ). lam quite 
satisfied that all these records refer to the same prince^ 
Bhoja Dcra^ who w'as Rijd of Kanauj during the last quarter 
of the 9th centurj^ or from about A- 875 to 900/'* The 
identification makes the prince named In the Fehewd^ the 
Gwalior, tJic Siran and the Benares records to be the same 
>vith that of Kanauj noticed on the Rajataranginij and I 
accept it as obviously corrects 

'ITie last sovereign on my list is tlie great Bhoja of Dhdr.f 
According to the Icgendai^- accounts of the BAitja-pr^SiinMa^ 
the BAifJii-i/niiii/njf and the he was the son 

of Sindhula, the grandson of Sindhu, and the immcdiaie 
successor of Munjx His coiintrj^ Malav-a^ was an ancient and 
renowned seat of kaming, and his people w*ere noted for tlieir 
refined manners and high civilization. I liouen-Tiisatig, who 
visited the place in the seventh centui^^ says ^'les habitants 

*jDirmElA. S., Vol. KXXTil., p-p 2313. ~ ^ ’ 

t The J?djit-w(Tri4iw(la girts Ranarajagacnsilli u on aliai nf Llil& Bltajsu 





des province $oiit d’un caractire doUE et poli, et ils atrocnt et 
csUment la culture des kttrcs, Dans los cinq parties de 
rindc, * * * cfl pays et celui de Magadha, sent Its deux sauls 
foyaumes dont ks habitants sc Tasscnt remarquer par !’amour 
de I’ctude^ restime pour Ja vertu, la faclllt(! dc I’dlocutlon, ct 
Vharmome du langagc." * Kalidasa, at a much earlier date, 
sang of Its glories in more than one of his Immortal works, 
Munja, according to Vallaltuf the author of the Bhsj'a-pm- 
hand/ia, was the younger brother of Slndhuta Avho bestowed 
the kingdom upon him in supercessioti of his son, who was 
then only five years old and utterly incompetent to assume 
the cares of state. The Blioja^Itarita contradicts this state¬ 
ment, and makes Munja a foundling, who was brought home by 
Sindlm to be nursed by his wife Padmivatl, Sindhu, says the 
fabler, was out on a hunting expedition, and, when alone on 
the bank of a river, found on a tuft of Munja grass (Sacckarutn 
Rox,) a new-born babe, which he brought home and 
reared up under the name of Munja. The two biographers 
agree in giving Bhoja a long and prosperous reign of fifty-five 
years, seven months and three days, interrupted only for a short 
period when -z-pgi or mendicant, under pretence of teaching 
him the art of transferring one’s soul from one body to 
ajiother, sent the king’s soul to animate the body of a parrot, 
and himself entered the king's body and reigned in his stead. 
An accident enabled Bhoja, through the intervention of Chad- 
drasena, of Chandravati, to regain his mortal coil from the 
usurper. The story is obviously intended to euphemise the 
historica! fact of Bhoja having been defeated and expelled 
from his kingdom by a Chalukya king of the name of 
Somes'vara* SomesVar a reign ed between v 040 i 04 - 9 * and it 

• lie la >!« Vqj'aset J= [Hiwan Tbsaae, p, sru- 

t Vallablia pandli SMOf jing ta uiui! MSS, flii Uoit Lu been eappo&ed lu 
hivc been A. P. tJ^JCi. IL M. PJTW baa l'eblisbi:il » irwislalinn irf ihia WOlt 
Id Lhe Jatniiii AHuti^at Meidi, April, iiiftr PP- rS+t ^ rty. 
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mti^t have been between those years that Bhoja lived a fu^U 
ti\T. He died a natural death, leaving his kingdom to his 
adopted son Gajananda" The latter was childless^ and with 
him. therefore, ended the glory of the Piumam race at Dhar. 
Chaitan Pala, a great zemindar of the Tuar Uncage, was 
elected tlie successor of Gajananda, and his descendants 
reigned in Dhar for 214 years. 

With the exception of the period of Bhoja's reign, the 
whole of these statements have been questioned. The story 
of Munja^s birth is purely mythical, desigtied more to account 
fur the origin of his uncommon name than to narrate sober 
facts. Professor Lassenf k of opinion that Munja was really 
the uncle of Bhoja, and that he came to the throne by usur¬ 
pation when his brother Sindhulap or whatever else was his 
name, was aw^ay from his capital on an expedition to the 
South. This may be to some extent inferred from the story 
which says that once when an astrologer foretold that Munja 
would take the kingdom from his brother^ Sindhula ordered 
Munja to be beheaded, and, subsequently, repenting of his 
raiab command^ made hia ^eptre over to him, and retired to 
the South to found a kingdom of his own* The story of 
the and his metempsychosis may, likewise, be jset down to 
pure invention, or a poetical euphemism, as stated above, for 
an invasion from the south, which compelled Bhoja to Fly 
from his kingdom for a time ; and the accounts of his death 
and succiESsors have been controverted by the testimony of 
authentic inscriptions recorded by his descendants. 

The parentage of Bhoja^ as given by his biographers, 
has the support of an inscription found by Col. Tod at 
Madhnkarghar in Harauti;| but it differs from the biographers 


* The lume been dIMi±rEiiUi! in iIlllEfEnt ploEc^ 
t ZcilsEibri^ far 4 He KmhIb Vol. V[i. p. J 45 . 

t A. S. Vd. 1 . p. aa6. tl ibe Dunci vf Siii^ha, 

Sindhoia, U Jd^uLill^'H i£lJ KunTRima. 
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in giving Uic auccessiani of Bhoja to a relative, Udaj’aditj'a, 
whose descendants occupied the throne of Dhar for several 

generatiatij. 

A second inscriptioti from a temple on Ui e? west ban If 
of Weyae Ganga near Nagpur* decyphered by Pandit Ball 
Gangidhar Sh^tri, of Bombay,* gives a dilTercnt genealogy. 
According to it, the founder of Bhoja's family was a VaLri- 
sinha of the Pramara race, who was followed by his son 
Bhimaka. Bhtmaka was succeeded by Raja Raja or Bhoja 
Rdja, and he by his younger brother Bhadra Rajau Bhadra 
was the father of Bhoja Raja, and Bhoja left the kingdom to 
his son Udayaditya, whose son, Naravarmadeva, recorded tlie 
inscription. To reconcile this statement with that of the 
Madhukarghar monument was found impracticable, and it was 
accordingly suggested that the latter may be cast overboard, 
as ^vell as the Bhoja-ptabandlia and the Bhoja-charita^ inas¬ 
much as wc possess but a very imperfect paraphrase of it, 
and that prepared by an untrustworthy interpreter. The 
interpretation of the Nigpur record, however, has since been 
found to be even more untrustworthy than the paraphrase 
of Col. Tod’s pa^u^its, and its roll of names to be in more 
thnn one instance quite illusory. This was pointed out by 
Professor Lessen in his notice of a copper-plate inscription 
brought from Sattara and deej^phered by him.i" 

The legend of the copper-plate is, allowance being made 
for the Shistri’s errors, an ci^act counterpart of the stone 
tablet at Nigpur, and hence it has been supposed that the 
plate had been originally deposited in the same temple upon 
the portico of which the stone is affixed, and liiat it was 
subsequently removed to Sattari, most probably by the 
Marhattds, though the when and the why cannot now be 
satisfactorily ascertained, No facsimile of the document has 

* Jgoriul BmnLitty Dd Rd Ai SsocSciy^ No. VI, pr 3S9- 
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yet been published, but from the satisfactory state of pre- 
servatian of the original and the scrupulous care with which 
the Profesor has examined it letter by letter, there can be 
no question as to its authenticity, or of the general accuracy 
of its interpretation. 

It opens with a salutation to Sarasvatf, and after re¬ 
counting the origin of the Pramdra race, states that in it was 
bom a king of the name of VairisiAha. ** u^ho ruled the earth, 
shaming fndra in heaven by his prosperityp'" His son and 
successor Siyaka had two child rcUp Munja and Si^lmraja, of 
whom Munja the eldest succeeded his father. How Munja 
died, the record explains not, but after describing the might 
and heroism of his brother SiAharajX makes his son Blioja 
Rdja assume the sovereignty. This Bhoja* is no doubt the 
great king of the but his paneg5>^rigt has 

nothing to record of him besides a few unmeaning platitudes 
about great victories, unrivalled heroism, and so forth* No 
mention whatever is made of his nine gems/^ nor of the en¬ 
couragement he offered to learning and learned men, although 
the dtn'otes three-fourths of its space to re¬ 

counting the names of the several poets who graced his court 
and to choke selectioiiis from their compositions. Anyhow it 
IS certain that the the Rdjtfifirig^tinhi, and the 

Rdjij/ndrUKi/ti commentary on the Yoga aphorisms w^hich 
pass in the name of a Bhoja, owe their origin to him, or to his 
patronage. On the death of Bhoja, the country^ says the in¬ 
scription, was overrun by enemies, and anarchy everywhere 
reigned supreme, until at last a kinsman of the 

■ The Bcdiyifl vr GypaJa of InJin Ivold ft ShojA Eo be the fouudef nf 
inniicy Emil UiG UtfQgfth rmancd gmpporEd ihe Ulc^ 

The MTUjnEni name of coflj iwftSkni \n acngftU \% Ghijaliiji, <ir the feaU ijf 
bul no menticrEii nf IL hu betti with In fluy SaiukrU wrifki 

+ Uy ft TnLrtiikcD cKtinidte vf the fijal “w^jrd m the ftKliuwmg -ntranl a wrller 
in thv Joiinvil yf Sbo xVmciiciti Orienltil ^odolj Lha Itcca led to tail UdftyullLjA 
tho of Uhyjft : 
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name of Udaydditj-a assumed the sovereignty and brought 
peace and prosperity in his train. Laksmadeva, son of 
Udayadit}’a, was a mighty prince. He stretched his arms 
over all India, and hfs conquests, says the chronicler, extend¬ 
ed from Gcmr in the ea-st to Daikh beyond Affghanistan, 
and from Mainak on the liimdiaya, to Ccydon in the south ; 
the countries especially named being Gout, Anga, Kalirtga, 
Tripura, Chola. Pandya, Ceylon, Mainak, and Balkh on the 
OxitB, Much of this no doubt is attributable to poetical hy¬ 
perbole, for it is not at all likely that Lakshmadheva, a mere 
duke as he was, did wage war against Midhavasena. the Vaidyn 
king of Bengal, who is sjtid to have erected pillars of victory 
even in Centra! India, or proceed so far as Cabul ta give 
battle to the Gainavides in their own country. 'I'he centre of 
northern India was at his time held by the Pal as of Kanauj, 
and they were not likely to fall a prey to the rapacity of a 
vassal. His conquests in Chola, Pandya, and Tripura may be 
facts, but they must have been of an ephemeral character. 

The Uj jay ini plates, dccyphered by Colebrookc,* makes 
no mention of Lakshmadeva, but carries the succession from 
Udayadit)'a successively to Naravarm 3 de\'a, Yas'ovarmadeva 
and the two sons of the last, namely Jaya\'aTmadeva and 
Lakshmivarmadeva, The Satt^rd plates call Lakshmadeva 
the brollier of Naravarma, and assign to the latter sufHcietit 
power to commute a grant of tu'o villages made b3' the for¬ 
mer into one of one village, and make Lakshmadeva acknow¬ 
ledge it as a matter of course. It may hence be inferred that 

Joamul A. O. S. VoL II. M- 3Si 

TheNiEpm iitscti|ition hut be word Sand^t^t slinugh the ctccy^kherEr r^J it 
Pftilaibtl the itniE filHM tfil the iiilcrprrl.cf cT the MaJhialiJiKETsili Sn- 

script tnn la Ci'di Men I he ^^'41 af Xthnja- 

EisayH, VuL II. p. 2^7. 
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Namvarma the immcijiate hair arid succcs^t of UdayA- 
ditya in MaJwip and that his brother held an appanage to the 
south of the Vindbja, having Ndgpuir for capital. Pro¬ 
bably he was a governot of the soutliem province-^ dnring his 
fathcr^s life-time, and subsequently retained them for himself 
in vassalage to his brother,* Professor Lassen supposes that 
he must have revolted against lus brother, by whom he was 
overcome and expelled the countryp and hence ft \s that he 
names Naravarma in the inscription \^'ithout any praise. It 
may be urged ^ hovreverp that had such hcen the case, he ivould 
have scarcely thought it necessary'' to advert to the re vocation 
of his grant by his brother in n docLimeiit intended only 
to record the glories of hb familyi and his dedication of a 
temple to his god-elect. 

But however that be, certain it is that he was a son of 
Khoja's successor^ Udayaditya, and lived at the beginning of 
the twelfth centur>''* and this being the case the question 
ari^p h the Bhoja of the Sattara inscription identical with 
the sovereign of that name noticed in the Madhukargarh 
record and the B/wja-pradand/m ? or is he different? The 
two last authorities concur in giving the same genealogy, and 
evidently intend to d^cribc the same prince. It is true the 
BAit/a-prahmMii names Munja, who does not appear on the 
Madhukargarh tablet, but as the object of the latter was only 
to give the lineal ancestors of Ehoja Rijap the omission fs 
not a matter of any consequence, inasmuch as MuJija was 
only an uncle of Bhoja, and could not therefore be included 
among his direct anccj^torfs. The Sattdri and the NAgpur 
inscriptions name Munja as the immediate predecessor of 
Bhoja, and therefore may be supposed to allude to the hero 
of the but it makes Munja tlie son of 

Siyaka, and Bhoja that of SirtharAja. This discrepanicy is 
farther confounded by an inscription from Ujjayinip decyphered 


* ZeiUchrlA fcir dte dn Mor^cnlnndcSr V-dI. IL p, 340, 
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by me in 1850,* and another found al Indore and published 
in tlie Journal of the Asiatic Socicty,’f both of which make a 
Krishnar^ja to be tlic first of a line of kings of Mdhv^, the 
second of which vras a Vairisiflha, the third Siyaka, and the 
fuurtli Vakpatirija alias Amoghavarsa, alias Vallabhana- 
rendra. The last made a grant of land at Ujjayini' in the 
year of Sam vat 1031 = A. D. and subsequently another 
in Samvat 1036= A, D, 980, just when, according to the Sat^ 
lira record, the capital of Mahva must have been in the hands 
ofMuTija, or hb immediate predecessor. Here, it is true, we 
have the Vairisiflha of the Sattari plate, but his son Siyaka is 
followed, not by Muiija, but by Vakpatinlja w’husc alternative 
names were Amoghavaraha and Vallabhanarendra, To solve 
this difficulty, it has been suggested that the Sij-aka of the 
Sattari. the Ujjayanf and, tlie Indore plates is but an alias 
of the Sindhu of the Madhukargarh monument and of the 
Bhtfja-Prabamilta, and that Munja is but a nickname of 
Vakpati alias Amoghavarsha ; Shidhuta being the oiler e^a 
of Siilharuja, It must readily be admitted that there is little 
to justify these assumptions, and it is hard to conceive that 
grave monumental i;ceord 3 and title-deeds of real property 
should so name the same individnala as not be recognisable 
without assuming farfetched aliases, and yet tlie identity of 

■ junmed. A, S,i VaL XIX., p. 475. The omijetlllic LEtuin'tl nul theic 
rv^Tdin^ ihe pmiLli»L of Vikpall ti untauLbti;, 

+Jonmiii, A. S., VuL XXX., p. 19^5. Kir* Hall^ wkh tus wonl^I prAlilgclicun 
fui Enkmcuipk cntkU 7 ll« ctwiplaini id Ihk pap^t, elsewhere, of CtFEcbriKikc i 

im|i«ricct triHslMionis ii( llit Siapi^citoi^' ififMS In thm and iqppliiM 

veTsloGS of some imdcr the of tnorc thjin ontt of 1 .he« namher harlqy 

bfttjn mifiititerpitt«l htlL imfofttioatejy for his eritieifims he fre- 

que^nU^' 13 tiimLcrprets where hjs pedceessori wirri: eozre^LL One noltlLle Enildnce 
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time and place metitioncd leaves its nci alternative. The 
Krlshnardja of the Indore and Ujjay-inf platen could not 
reign at the last named place simultaneoiisly wIlli tJie des¬ 
cendants of the Vairisiilha of the Sallira plates, and w e 
must therefore either admit that they were identical, or 
assume one of the two lines of kings to be mytlilcal. The 
last b impossible, as we have to deal witli donative records 
of undoubted authenticity. 

That those records allude to the same time it is not diHi- 
cult to show. The Sattira inscription of Lakshmadeva bears 
date iiGl Samvat^ A. D. 1104.. Hb brother Naravarma was 
succeeded in Malwa by his son Yas'ovarma, wbocekbrated the 
anniversary of his father’s death on tlie 8th of the waxing 
moon in the month of Kirtika S. 1191 (A. D. H3S) ^he 
donation of two villages to a Brahman of some sanctitj^ This 
grant was subsequently ratified by hia son Jayavarma on the 
I jtU of the waxing moon in the month of S ravana S, 1200 
rdth July, A. D. 1144,* Cokbrooke supposed that Nara¬ 
varma must have died in Samvat 1190, or otherwise his son 
could not celebrate the anniversary of his funeral in the year 
following. This, however, b not necessarily the case ; for the 
sdtftmisiinhi or anniversary s*rdihlha is an observance which 
recurs every year, and therefore allusion to it implies any time 
beyond eleven lunbolar months and twenty-nine days; no 
matter whether it be one or many years.f Allowing far this 
uncertainty, a range of only ten years, this much may be taken 
for granted, that Naravarma died betivecn 1 t So and 1190 Sam- 
vat. Noiv if we allow him a reign of twenty-five years, and a 
short one of fifteen to his father Udayaditya, the close of 
Bhoja’a reign ivill be placed between Samvat 1I4O and 1150 

* ColifibrQokci'f Mise. E*»ya, Vul. II., p, sgg. 
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A. D. 1083 to 1093, and tlic commencement of it at about the 
beginning of the eleventh century-. It has been already assum¬ 
ed on the strength of Vakpati'a making grants of land in 
the neighbourhood of Ujjayini that he held sovereign power in 
that capital and the province in which it was situated, in the 
year of Vikrama 1036= A. D, 980, and if we may attach any 
importance to their ultra-regal titles, his predecessors for three 
generations were anointed kings, who, most probably, though 
not neceiisaiily, did reign at the same place immediately be¬ 
fore him. Consequently it must follow that either Vairisihha 
and his successors of the Sattara plate, including Si}*aka, 
Munja and Hhoja. Rourished after Vakpati and within 980 to 
10S3 A. D., or the latter was identical u-tth Munja. The first 
alternative would give a century for four reigns and that on 
the supposition that Vdkpati died immediately after the grant 
named above, while we have the authority of the Kniudraj)d/a 
Charita to shew that Munja was alive in Samvat 1079 = 
A, D, 1020, when Durlabha visited him on his pilgrimage,* and 
that of tradition, the Bhoja-fharita and the Bhojn-pmbandh^^ 
to assign to Bhoja a reign of fifty-five years, seven months and 
three days, which leaves only six years unaccounted for, and 
to be disposed of either by assignment to Munja or Uda)-*!- 
ditya. Professor l,assen has accepted the traditionary reign 
of Bhoja, and I feel fully disposed to acquiesce in it, inas¬ 
much as it ivould be impossible to account for his wide-spread 
fame over all India without allowing him a long and prospe- 
roiis rule. 

It is possible that some pemons may be disposed to 
divide Milwd into two principalities, assigning one with 
Ujjj'ayini for its capital to the line of Vakpati, and the other 
»vith Dhdr for its metropolis, to the house of Munja. But 
this would not be in keeping with the know-n fact of the 
successors of Bhoja hadng owned the whole of MalwA and 


* ZeiisiJirtf', V'qL ^ IIhi Ph 220r 
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a good deal beyond it: for their domfnion^ and they 
avowedly sovereigns of much less renown and acquisitive 
tendency than their ancestors; not to advert to the rather 
improbable fact of Dhar and Ujjayinii having each a Siyaka 
and a Vairistfiha at the same time, 

A not very weighty objection to this identification of the 
two Vairlsinha'^ and Siyakas arises from the tenor of one of 
the land grants pf Vihpati which was ratified by a Rudri^ 
ditya^ and which consequently implies bb va^alage or stsbnr- 
dination to him* A second grant of hss, however^ ivhich is 
fniir years earlier, was issued without any ratification ajid 
under the authoritative declaration "by my own order" ww 
^TTiiT^TTrtir# Besides the princes of Central India, and indeed 
of India generally, held their power under such uncertain 
tenure and wdthin such circumscribed areas that their inde¬ 
pendence and vassalage were matters of frequent recurrence, 
and they cannot be used as arguments against their conse¬ 
cutive rcigng in their own dominions. At any rate should 
the reign of VAkpati and his predecessors in Mdiwi be on 
this account doubted* still the relationship of Bhoja cannot 
for that reason sufleri while the dates of Ms successors leave 
no doubt as to his era. 

Those dates have been verified* first, by the inscriptions 
from Sattari and Nigpur which place Lakshmadeva and 
NaravarmaiTi S* riGi = A D. i JO4 ■ second, by three inscrip¬ 
tions from UjjayfnJ, one of which gives the dates of Yas'ovarma 
(1191 Sk = A. D. 1137)^ and tJie other of his $an Lakslimi- 
varma (tsexD S. = A D. 1143); and third by an inscrip¬ 
tion from Piplianagar* which places Arjunavarma the great 
granebon of Yas'^antia In 1272 S. = A. D, t2ii—1215, and 
the statement of which has since been verified by a copper¬ 
plate from Schorc bearing the same date.f These leave no 

* Journal, A. Vol. VITr, p. 736, 
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doubt as to Blioja's retgn having closed in the year io8j of 
the Christian era. and taking the traditionarj' period of his 
ccign to be correct, his accession to the throne of Dhdr would 
be placed in the j'car 1026. This would give a reign of near 
fifty years to VSkpati alius Munja, u'hich under ordinary 
circumstances cannot but raise our suspicion, but with the 
date before us we must accept it as a fact until otherwise 
settled by future enquirj'. 

A stone inscription from Bhera Ghit on the Nurbudda* 
calls Alhanadev'f. the queen of Gayikarnadeva, of Chedi, the 
grand-daughter through her mother, of UdayAditya, and makes 
one of her sons, Narasiilha, reign in the year A. D. 907, 
another, Jaj-asihha, in 938. and her great grandson, Ajaya- 
sihha, a minor. In 93 ^' This carries Udaydditya a century 
before Bhoja. The anachronism, however, may be explained 
if we assume the Samvat of the inscription to be other than 
that of Vikrama, probably of Vallabhi, though it is doubtful 
if that era ever extended so far as Chedi, 

Commenting on an inscription from Oodej’pur near 
Sagorc, Mr, Torrensf was led to assign Udayaditj-a to the 
seventh century, and L^assen,, adopting that assignment, made 
it correspond ivith the date given in the Ayin-i Akbety. But 
the transcript of the document as decyphered by Kamala- 
kanla is so full of lacunae and so imperfect with all. that it 
has no claims whatever to any consideration. The Udayd- 
ditya era suposed to be mentioned in it is simply the result 
of an illusion, 

Bentley places the close of Bhoja’s reign in A. D. 1082,, 
which diflcrs from our assignment by only a single )car. 
Lassen’s date is wider by ten years, owing to his having 
assumed the death of Karavarma to have taken place in 1190 


* JcnimaU AmEikiiri OffentJ Society, Vd* VJrt p- 499- 
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and not 3 years before it, as vve assume to have been 
the case. The differences, however, are so slight that they 
cannot affect the general conclusion that Bhoja Pramira lived 
in the middle of the eleventh century, his reign spreading to 
within a feiv years of 1026 to toSy of the Christian era. 



EARLY LIFE OF ASOKA. 


FostioK of Aaoka in Indian history. Nodtc of him in this ttnddhi^ Sar^lrii 
lIlcrBlme of As’oka-ivndwm. ticiufiAogy, IHscrupandEs in the 

Purin:l£, &c. Vlmlusirn marries Sahharlrangi. Birth of A^oki. Min 
pacBage. UeiHimd to TaltihasIlL Sueoetdi hU failwr. StlptrfiSMa 
the revolt of his biolher. AaiisiiialtS ll» kinsmen. MireeW the raunlrt 
of SDinc lodies of his family. Aiwedolc of Sammln. A.'oVa feels tntCfesl- 
e,l in Euddhism. Erecls Chailyl*. Birth of tOs am. Upa Uoiat 1'il- 
grinwse, sttv) deyolion lo the Bodhl free at BaiWIm GayA. Meslraclltm 
ntid Meivifitriti™ of Ihc tree. Mejmtfttiop of As*oWs »n to Tatshaslli, and 
hia lennwiilion of the world, tinnier of Vitmi'oRa. Imlkaiioii in the Laii 
Ijf the rrligton of .Aa'otn- Argumenis in fivom of hi* cmIj Jainiim refutctl. 
r all the ancient Indian monanchrs whose monu' 
mentis have cume dotvn to us, the Emperor As oka 
WTLs the greatest His sway extended from Kapurtlt- 
giri in the Eusafrat countr)’ to Dhiiili in Cuttack, and from 
north Tirhut to the Pemnstila of Gujarat. His anxiety for 
the good of his subjects was great, and his edicts show the 
intelligent interest he took in their welfare. He is, howcA’cr, 
the least known by the people in the present day. As a 
renegade from the religion of his ancestors he w^s detested by 
the Hindus, and nowhere noticed in their ancient records; 
and the Buddhists, whose ranks he joined, having been ex¬ 
pelled the country, could not keep his name alive in India. 
To the Hon’blc Mr. Tumour, of Cq'lon, belongs the cr^it 
of first bringing his name to the notice of European Orien¬ 
talists ; and tlie identification by James Prinsep of the 
name with the Piyadasi of the Ldt inscriptions, laid the 
ground-work of the historical chronology of ancient Indit 
Next to the identification, made by the founder of the Asiatic 
Society, of Chandragupta with the Sandrocottus of the 
Greeks, it was of the highest importance. 
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The next important event in connexion with the history 
of As'oka was the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist Litera¬ 
ture of Nepal For it too are European scholars indebted 
to one of the most distinguished associates of the Asiatic 
Society—distinguished alike for his litcnuy and scientific 
researches—who first unlocked the store-house of Nepalese 
Buddhism, Mr. B. H, Hodgson^ to whom I refer, collected three 
sets of MSS. of this literature, one of which he presented to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, another to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, and the third to the Asiatic Society of Paris- 
The first of these remains yet untouched ; the second has the 
benefit of only a nominal catalogue ■ but the third fell into 
the hands of that profound scholar, Eugene Burnouf, who 
drew from it the materials of his invaluable //isfieire i/u But/- 
{Uiistnt iiidkn. In that work the learned savant notices 
three MSS- bearing on the life of As'oka. One of them rs 
named Avaddnii'S^utaka^ but of it he gives no analysis. 
According to its name it should contain a hundred legends, 
but the MS. of it in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Library 
comprises only ninety tales ; and these do not refer to the 
history of As^'oka^ The second work is the Dhya^vmidna. 
It 13 a prose work, devoted entirely to Uie life of As'oka, and 
Bumouf has supplied a complete translation of it; but the 
Library of the Bengal /Vsiatic Society does not possi^ a MS* 
of it Tlic last IS the As aka-avoiidmi^ and on It I rely for 
the substance of the following brief remarks. The work 
extend*5 to jjG foEia, and comprises about ten tliousand 
atikishtup verses. Its author’s name is not given ; but it pro¬ 
fesses to have been related by one Jayas'ii to his disciples at 
the Kukkuta Vihara, in a garden named Upakanchikanima^ 
on the right bank of the Ganges, near PataliputriL The 
authority quoted is that of a saint named Upa Gupta, the 
spiritual guide of the king. The first hundred and five folia 
of the work are devoted to the life of Asbka, and tlac rest is 
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Mahamancl-ila, 

rrasenajiL 

Nand^u 

Vindu-^ra, 


made up of tales and anecdotes said to ha%^e been related by 
the saint for the edification of his royal pupil, and to illustrate 
the moralitj' of the Bauddha religion. 

The ivork opens with the genealogy of As^oka from 
Bimbisira, king of Rdjagrihai who was a contemporary" of 
S akya. The lineal descendants of Bimbisara were— 

2. Mahipila, j. Turakuri. 

3, Udayfs'a. Sp 

4 p Munda. 9, 

5* KdkavarnL 10, 

6 . SahalL ii« 

These names occur in the life of As'oka given in the 
except the 2ncl. 3rd, 4th and which 
ha%e been differently given, AJatas atru appearing for Mahi- 
pita. Udayin for Udayfs'a, Muyinor Udayibliai.^, for Monda, 
and Tulakuchi for Ttirakuri or Turakurip In the absence of 
necessary MSS. it is impossible to ascertain how far these 
differences are due to copyist's errors. Apparently they are. 
The lists given in the P.iU annals and in the Vtslinu PurAna 
are more seriously discrepant. They stand tliiis:—- 
FisAnM Furdna, Vol IV^ pp. pp. i5-2<^- 

Tp Slsuniga, 


I. 

2. K-dkcivarifia. 

3. KshemadharmaLn. 3. 

4. Kshattmiyas. 4 - 

5. Vidmlsdra^ or Eudblsint 5^ 

6 . Ajdtos'atni- 

J. Daihhaka. 

a. UdayAsVa- 8. 

9. NiindivardhEina. 

] (X Mahin^indi. 9> 

j n Sunrilyaf the nine i^fanditSi lOp 
1 3. Chandiagupta. 

1^ VlndtisinL 

The other Pur.inas give many different versions of the 


Ajitasattu. 

Udajnbhaddhflto. 

Annniddhiiko. 

Mundo. 

N^gadasako. 

Susunigo. 

Kdlns'akOp 

Ten sons of the last 
HD tiame gi\^n* 
Chnjtdngutta 
Biodus^ro. 
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names above noted, (5ce Mr, Hall's Notes in ct/.). The 
Pall names are obviously not so authentic as the Buddhist 
ones from Nepil. The latter were very early translatol into 
the Chinese, and have tlierefore better claim to ccuifidence. 
At tlic iiamc time it should be observed that the omission of 
the name of Chandragupta from the latter is signiRcant. 
Coupled with the fact mentioned by the Nepalese writer that 
Vindusara came to Fataliputrn from Rijagriha, it suggests 
the idea that Chitudragupt^ was the sole king of his racc^ 
and that the Mauriya line commenced and ended with him^ 
The Pali annals make V^indusira the son of Chandragtipta. 
If sOj he could not have come from Rijagriha to take posses¬ 
sion of his ancestral capital of PdtaJiputra^ This is, how¬ 
ever* not the place to enter into a discussion on the subject* 
According to the work under notice, VindusSm of Rija- 
griha became the king of Piraliputra, and hfe eldest son was 
Susima, ^Vlien Vindusara was reigning at PaialipurEa, a 
Brahman of Champdpuri presented him a daughter named 
SubhadrdhgJ. The damsel extriiordinarily beautiful and, 
a soothsayer having foretold that she would be the of a 
great king and mother of a universal monarch, the father 
made the present with a view to help the prophecy. The 
immediate fruit of this presentation did not. however, prove 
satisfactorj^ to Subhadrdngi trnmured in the palace, she 
was, through the jealousy of the princesses of the zenana* 
doomed to menial scr\dce, Among other low occupations 
she was ordered to acquire the art of a barber, w^hereby, she 
was toldj she ivould gain the goodwill of the king* When 
well proficient in the art, she ordered by the princesses 
to go and shave the king. She did so, and acquitted herself 
so vrell that the king offered to grant her any boon she ivish- 
cd. She prayed for hbi society ; hut the king denounced 
her on account of her being of the low^ caste of a barber. 
She CTCpInined that she was only acting the part of a 
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bfirbcr by ofdcf oT the princesses of the pil^cci but that she 
u'as a Brahmans by births and had been presented to the 
king expressly with a view to his marrying her. The king, 
thus reminded of her histor>'j granted her wish^ and made 
her the chief queen of the palace. As^oka w^s the first 
fruit of this union^ He was so named because the mother 
emancipated herself froni her sufferings by his birth, the 
word meaning "grieBess."* The lady bad a second son named 
Vftas'oka, or Vigatas'oka^ which word-s have a similar meanings 
As'oka was uncomeEy in his person^ and that was the cause 
of his not winning the affection of his father. His conduct 
too wsLs rcpulsivcp He was so very unruly and troublesorne, 
tliat he got the nick-name of or ^ the violent." Kes 

father made him over far training to an astrologer, named 
Pingalavatsaj who foretold, after, casting various kinds of 
lots, that the boy would succeed his father on the throne of 
Palalipuitrai 

When the prince had attained his majority liis character 
did not mend; he was found so trqtiblesome that it was 
deemed advisable to get rid of him by deputing him to qudl 
a mutiny which had brakeit out at Talcshaslla, at a great dis^ 
tance from the seat of the empire. His efforts, seconded, 
according to the teset, by divine declaration resounding in the 
air and certain celestial arms dropping iherefrom for his use, 
proved successful, and he was well received by the people of 
that place. In the meantime his elder brother Sus'ima creat¬ 
ed disturbances at PaiaJJputra and offended the chief minister, 
through whose intrigue he too ivas sent to Titkshas'iii, and 
As'oka was recalled tlicrofrom. 

Soon after, the king fell ill, appointed As'oka, through 
the instigation of the minister, but much against his own will, 
regent during tiie absence of his eldest son SuVima, and died* 
As^oka was immediately after anoinLcd and placed on the 
throne. Sus ima, on hi^ return, disappointed of his patri* 
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itpony^ ro3c agFLEii.-ft Ills younger brother^ and attacked Patali- 
putra ■ but A^^pka, through his ablu minister, Radha Gupta, 
overpowered him, aud, to prevent future disturbzinces, ordered 
his ministers “ to lop off the heads of all the trees in the royal 
garden with their flowers and fruits,'' in the same sense in 
which Turquin the Proud lopped off the beads of the'' tallest 
poppies” in hh garden, to instruct his son as to what he 
should do. The ministers demurred, and so he himself struck 
off their heads, and, retiring to a garden witli the ladies of the 
palace, enjoyed for a time the pleasures of life to the iitcnost. 
Noticing one day that some of the ladies had broken the 
branches of an As'oka tree, (/{fu^sm he was very 

much annoyed, and directed a wicked mun named Chanda- 
girika,'' the fierce mountaineer/^ to burn them to ashes on a 
large fire, and this was Immediately done. The mountalnecrj. 
however^ soon after met his deserts, Surthavaha, a rich mer¬ 
chant, had proceeded to sea in the company of a hundred 
other merchiinis, and there had a son bom unto him, ^vhom 
he named Samudra. On his way home after twelve j'earsi 
falling into the hands of pirates he was dii^ri^^d of his 
effects, and murdered along with all his companions. Ills 
son Samudra alone escaped, and led the life of a Buddhist 
beggar. Once he. came to the house of the mountaineer to 
beg alms, and set upon, but could not by any means be 
murdered. Surprised at it, tlie mountaineer reported the cir¬ 
cumstance to 4 \s'oka^ The king came to see the strange beg¬ 
gar, heard every tiling from him, and then cut off the head 
of the mountaineer. 

The miracle wrought by the beggar worked on the mind 
of the king, and he became attached to the religion of Bud¬ 
dha. By the advice of a Yali named Yas'as, he caused a 
chaitya to be erected at the Kukkuta garden, and deposited 
in it some relics of Buddha, He then caused a chaitya and 
other religious edifices to be erected at Himagnlmu, Cum- 
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inj theiicc to the fiver Ganges, he reques^ted by the 
to go to their countr>% and there he caused religious 
edifices to be erected. At the request of the people of 
Takshassilii, he caused 3,510,030,000 stupas to be erected for 
the deposit of relics, by his order the \ akshas erected oil 
the shores of the sea. ten million stupas for the same purpose. 
These religious acts endeared him to the people, who dropped 
the use of the old nick*na(nc Chanda, and called him 
Uhartnns'oka or ** As oka the virtuous," 

After this a son was. born unto him named Kunala ii/iiiJ 
Ohartnavardhana, who soon distinguished himself in all that 
was taught him, and was carefully brought up as a follower 
of the Buddhist religion. 

Subsequently, on one occasion, As'oka went to a VatJ, at 
the Kukkuta garden, to study the true religion, and. al tJie 
suggestion of that recluse, sent for, from the Urumunda Hill, 
a Yati named Upa Gupta, to virhom he assigned the monas^ 
tcry of Venm-ana, or the “ Bamboo Grove:.'' This saint 
was the son of one Gupta, a rich man of Mathura, who had 
been converted by one S'onavasi, a mendicant who resided on 
the Urumunda HEtl, and had presented his three sons, .rVs'va 
Gupta, Dhana Gupta, and Upa Gupta to his tutor, A pro- 
phecy of Buddha U quoted, according to which the birth of 
Upa Gupta was to take place a hundred years after his de¬ 
mise (mama nirvritimarabhj'a slatavarsh agate upaguptanama 
bhikshurutpatsyati. Fol. 33-24). This chronology, however, 
does not accord with the statement that As oka ivas tiic 
thirteenth from Bimbisdra, a contemporary of Buddha. A 
contempory of As’oka could scarcely be bom wilJiin a hun¬ 
dred years of the reformer's death. Such a prophecy, how¬ 
ever, was needed tu exalt the rank of the great teacher who 
became the spiritual guide of so mighty a sovereign as 
As'oka. 

Having studied Buddhism under this tutor, As oka 
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under his guidance, went an a pilgrlraag^j to all the principal 
holy places, visiting the tree under which, in the Lumbint 
garden, Buddha was born, the places sanctified by the^aint'is 
yautliful sports, and the tree under the shade of which he per- 
foirned his long protracted penance. This last tree ts named 
Jambu brik^sha^ jam^/daHa) and not^ as is usually 

belie\^ed and ebewhere described, an AsVatJia* At all these 
plates As'oka caused a Matha or monastery to be established 
Tor tile adoration of the Three jewels.’' 

WTicn the teacher retired to his own hermitage, As^oka 
caused a proclamation to be issued, declanng Buddhism to 
be the religion of his country ; and devoted all his wealth to 
die propagation and glory of hb new religion^ and particu¬ 
larly in ilic embellisliment of the Bodhi Tree, or the Tree of 
Knowledge, at Buddha Gaya j but the name of the place is 
not given in the text- His chief queen PavEshyarakshiti was^, 
however, annoyed^ at his forsaking tlie old family religion, 
and^ finding that she was neglected, employed a secret agent, 
a Chanilili^ named Mdtangi, to destroy the sacred tree. The 
woman employed her s^tcQty and medicines to bear on the 
task, and the tree soon withered up* News of thb sad oc^ 
currcticc was brought to As'okat and he was deeply grieved. 
The queen tried her utmost to cheer himt but be ivas incon' 
sotabic. At last she cmploj^ed her secret agent to revive 
tjie tree by her magic arts, and this was soon effected. There- 
after the king devoted five years to the society of the Bud¬ 
dhist congregationi He deputed Supindola Bbnrad%uja, a 
V ati from the Mandar Hill, to preach the true religion 
eveiyivhere over hb empire, and celebrated, iivJth great pomp, 
the quinquennial humiliation and conference! ^ great 

profusion of wealthy raiment and food ip the clcrg>\ 

About thb time he also celebrated the marriage of his 
son Kunala with a maiden named KdiichanamaJa, and soon 
after deputed the son to quell an insurrection in Taksbas’Ilil a 
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distant province, which seems to have been ill at case under 
the house of DimbisinL Kiiniarakarna, the chief of the 
rebels, succumbed to the pcnverful army which followed the 
prince, and peace W'as soon restored. The in-surreetion, how¬ 
ever, would appear to be a feint] and the real reason, as in 
the case of Susima and As'oka himself, was the removal of a 
troublesome prince from near the throne. It is stated, ai?- 
parcntly by nmy of euphemism, that soon after the deputa¬ 
tion, the king saw, in a dream, the prince's face all pale, 
haggard, and dried up, and, being informed by astrologers 
that that portended one of three things, pis., loss of life, 
retirement from the u'orld as a hermit, or loss of sight, was 
greatly grieved, and neglected all his regal duties. One of 
his queens named Tis'yarakshitd, who w'as a step-mother of 
the prince^ hoard of this, and. thinking tt a good opportunity 
for her, undertook the superintendence of all business of the 
court, issuing orders and herself signing and .sealing all des- 
patdics. She caused a letter to be written to Kunjarakarna, 
and impressed it with the royal signet, directing Kunjarakarna 
to deprive the prince of his eyesight, as the least of the tliree 
evils. KunJarakarjia was at a loss how to carry out the 
order. The prince heard of the mandate, and had it duly 
carried out through the instrumentality of a Chandila—the 
task having been held as too cruel to be executed by any 
person of a higher ca.st& He then assumed the garb of a 
beggar,and secretly left Takshas'ilA to roam about the country. 
In the course of Ms peregrinations he came to I’ataliputra' 
and one night took shelter in the royal elephant stables, 
where at midnight be amused himself by playing on a flute. 
The king from his chamber heard the music, and was 
charmed by it. Next morning he sent for the musician, and 
recognised in him his only sou. Explanations fotlowed, and 
the king, in a fit of anger, took Up his sword to behead the 
wicked queen ; but the youth interceded in the name of 
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BuiUihiir ^nd pacified hiriL Tlih act of mercy for ati enemy 
brought on a miraculous restoration of his sight, 

SubH^cqueutly^ seeing the earnest devotbn of the king 
for the diffusion of Buddhism In his kingdom, certain Ttrthtkas 
urged on Vitas oka, the king's brother,, to refuse to accept 
the new religion* The king had tried h\s utmost to induce 
his brother, but failed. The king's minister then set about 
the task, and by offering him the kingdom made him a con¬ 
vert, and installed him king, As'oka was greatly annoj'ed at 
this, and ordered the u^iurper to be immediately beheaded ; 
but, through the intercession of the minister, a respite was 
grante<l for seven days, after which the prince flew to the 
shelter of Upa Gupta, and afterwards accepted frooi Guni- 
kara, a disciple of that teacher, consecratfon as a houseless 
hermit This renunciation of the world did not, howeven 
enable him to escape with his life. It so happened that at 
this time a professor of the Nirgrantha school, who reviled 
the religion of Buddha^ had got a picture painted^ represent¬ 
ing himself with the likeness of Buddha lying at his feet, and 
this he had circulated widely in the province of Pundravar- 
dhana, and As'oka, hearing of it, had proclaimed a price (some 
dinars) on his head, A cowherd {Abhira) had heard of this 
and one night taking Vitas oka, with his long beard, matted, 
hair, and unkempt naih, to be the Nitgrantha, cut off his 
head, and presented it to the king with a view to obtain the 
promised reward. The sight of the head deeply grieved the 
king, and he sought from Upa Gupta, hia spiritual guide, 
religious consolation for his many acts of cruelty. It U 
scarcely necessary to observe that this story contains the germ 
of a fratricidal war in which Vftaskika had been set up by the 
conservatists of the time to oppose the Buddhist reforms of 
As oka, and which, after a few days, terminated in the over¬ 
throw of the malcontents, * 

The history of As oka is concluded here, and the rc^t of 
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Lhe work Is nia.i:k up of moral tales related by Upa Gupta for 
the eJfcficatiQn of the king. Xolhing po:iitt\^e is aayu^herc 
said in It as to was tlie religion of A^'oka before he ac¬ 
cepted Euddhisin. The betief has.until lately been general 
that he was a Hindu, and it was supported by the Palf 
annals of Ceylon, which describe him as having followed 
the doctrine of the Brahmans. An essay, however, has ap¬ 
peared in which Mn Thomas demurs to this cqnclusionj and 
manihalSp in dense array, a large mass of evidence to show 
that he was a Jaiu. As the work of a profound scholar,/trf# 7 L-' 
in tlie department of Indian nuniLsmatology, and 
thoroughly conversant with the antiquity and iiistory-' of India, 
the essay deserves the highest consideration * and the ability 
and tact with which the evidence has been set forth leave no 
room to doubt that in this country Jainism v^as a prevailing 
religion in the time of As'oka and for some time before it. 
Hut it must be added that there has not been a single fact 
adduced which could directly bear upon the early religion 
of the author of the rock and the Lit edicts. It is abun¬ 
dantly evident from tlie edicts that As'oka did forsake one 
religion and accept another ; but what it was he forsook, the 
edicts do not say. There h one passage in these edicts, 
however^ which afTords circumstantial evidence of great im¬ 
portance. Mr. Thomas has carefully analysed the whole 
of the edicts, and described at great length their scope utilI 
purpose, but the particular passage to which the speaker 
referred had been somehow all but entirely overlooked. Tlie 
passage referred to w^as the last paragraph of the first Table!, 
and tn adverting to it, Mr* Thomas simply quotes ihu^ 
words: "This is the edict of the beloved of the gods Kiji 
riyaJasi—the putting to duatb of animals is to be entirely 
discontinued.^* Now the passage^ os rejidcrcd by Prinsep, 
runs thus—" Formerly in the great refectory and temple of 
Bic heaveii-bcloved king Piyadasi^ daily were many hundred 
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thousand animals sacrifitMl ror the sake of meat foodL So 
even at thiii day, while thi^ rcligioiuj edict is under promul- 
gatioRt from the sacdficq of animals for the sake of foixlt 
some two are killed, or one is killed'—but now the joyful 
chorus resounds again and again—that from henceforward 
not a single atiiitial shaU be put to deathp”* In the revised 
version of Professor Wilson^ tills passage runs as follows: 

'" Tliere h but one assembly, indeed, which h approved of by 
the Raja Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods, which is that of 
the great kitchen of Raja Piyadasi^ the beloved of the gods: 
every day hundreds of thou^uiids of animals have been here 
slaughtered for virtuous purposes^ but now, althougli this 
pious edict b proclaimed that animals may be killed for good 
puqxjscs, and such is the practice, yet as the practice is 
not determined^ these presents are proclaimed that hereafter 
they shall not be killed^f* 

I am not satisRcd with the second version^ as it makes 
the king declare ^'ihat the only assembly he approved of 
was ‘his' own great kitchenThe worst of gourmands 
w'uuld have scarcely said so in a royal edict. It Is, how¬ 
ever, not necessary to dbcitss the question ; It is enough 
for die purposes of the enquiry that both versions admitted 
that hundreds of thousands of animals were at one Lime 
sacrificed for human food in the kitchen of As^oka ; and thb 
fact, I hold, is sufficient to show that that monarch at the 
time could not have been a Jain* The philosophical character 
of Jainism allied it very closely to VedantlHin, and in that 
respect it could ivelt pass for a Hindu form of faith- lb? 
belief in the Tirthankaraa, or incarnations of the GckJ heads 
for the redemption of sitiners and the spread of the true 
religion, also brought It into close relationship with the reli¬ 
gion of the IJ rah mans. But it set itself in antagonism to 
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Hindtiisra, the old faith of the? countrj^ by dcnoqticmu the 
Vedas as false, and the sacrifices enjoined in ihein as mis¬ 
chievous and sinful A hj^rtrophy of the feelings of mercy 
far animated creatures forms its cardinal point. It might 
be that originally this feeling was not carried to tlic absurd 
extent uhi'ch resulted, to quot^ the vivid language of Mr, 
Thomas, in devices of Hospitals for the suffering members 
of tlic brute creation* and ultimately^ in after timeftp pragress- 
ing into the absurdity of the wearing of respirators and the 
perpetual waving of fans, to avoid the destmction of minute 
insect life. An infatuatiaUp which eventually led to the sur¬ 
rendering of thrones and kingdoms, to avoid a chance step 
w^hidi should crush a ivorm, or an^-thing that crept upon the 
face of the eartii; and more detrimenta! sb'll, a regal in- 
terferente with the every-day life of the people at large, and 
the subjecting of human labour to an enforced three months- 
cessation in the year, in order that a molli should not ap¬ 
proach a lighted lamp^ and the revolving wheel should not 
crush a living atom in the milIJ'* but it is impossible to 
conceive a form of Jainism which tolerated tlie daily sacrifice 
of hundreds of thousands of animals for meat food or rclEglons 
w^nrship. From its very conception Jainism, like Buddltbin, 
was a protest against the sacrifices of the Vedas, At a titne 
when the Vcdic ordinances enjoined hecatombs of cattle 
as the means of salvation, and the cruel practice ol driving 
wooden spikes into the hearts of the victims as the orthodox 
mode of slaughter, such a protest was not only needed, but 
could not but most effectually appeal to the feeling of the 
public^ and ally it on its behalf. This protest apart, there 
would be no ruisoa r/V/rt for Jainism * and to suppose there- 
fi:pre that As'oka, as a Jain, could, far purposes of /wyli and 
foexi, daily sacrifice hundreds of thousands of animals, w^ould 
be to assume a gross inconsistency* As a Hindu, following 
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the canons or the Xalpii Sutfasp he could do all that and 
more most appropriately; and the presumption, therefore, 
would be strong, that he was a Hindu following the Hindu 
failh when he induigcd in those sacrifieesp and became a Jain 
OT a Buddhist, wheti^ in the loih or teth year of his reign^ 
he prohibited those sacrifices^ This would be a much more 
reasonable solution of the question, than the supposition that 
notwithstanding his Jainism, he had, from the hpcdlc^uess 
of youth, or the love of "cake and ale/' indulged in trana- 
gressions of the rules of his ancestral faith. 

Such asolutJon would, likewise, be in keeping with the 
accounts of the Pali annals of Ceylon^ which in a case of 
this kind was more reliable than deductions founded upon 
monograms and mysb'c symbob of doubtful significance, and 
of such extensive currency that their testimony could not be 
of any use in settling the question. The most important of 
these symbols taus the It was unquestiDnably held 

in great veneration by the Jains; but as shewn elsewhere 
(Proceedings af the Asiatic Society oF Bengal for June )S77). 
it was held m equal esteem by the Hindus, and w^as well 
bnowm to* and used by, the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Assyrians and other nations of antiquit5% Mr. Thomas h 
of opinion that the Pdli annalists of the sth ccntuiy, living 
years after the event, could not be expected to afford the 
best evidence on the subject, Under any circumstances/* 
he observes, “their testimony \vau\d not carry much weight 
in the argument about other lands and other times, and it 
is moreover, a crucial question as to how much the)*' kmew 
about Brahmanism itself, and ivhether the use of the 
word Brahmanism docs not imply merely in this sense, 
a non^Ruddhist or any religioif opposed to their own/'* 
This assumptiart of the ignorance of the Sinhalese annaiiats 
as to the true nature of Brahmanism is, however, gratuitous. 
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There Li nothing to justify it: on the contrary much in their 
writings shows that they were perfectly familiar with it. 
Their intercourse w^th the people of the Coromandel Coast 
gave them arripSo opportunities to know the nature of Brih- 
manlsm j and Brahmanism in the South did not^ in the Jth 
century, differ much^ if at alf from that of the North. 

As a col lateral evidence of much weight in the case, 1 
ha\*c a passage in tlie In which are described 

the means which certain Tfitlilkas are said to have adopt(xl 
for checking the progress of Buddhism, and |>crsuading 
Vitas'oka, the j oungcr brother of As oka, not to adopt the 
religion of Buddha which his brother was promulgating^ and 
to rise in rebellion against him. It runs thuH— 

" Beholding this (tlie attention paid by As oka to the dts- 
semination of tho Buddhist crecd)» these arrogant Tirthikas* 
oppressed by the fire of envy^ callected together, and said to 
each other * " Should thi^s king Asbka continue a worshipper 
of BLid<lhaT all other persons, encouraged by him^ would like¬ 
wise become followers of Buddha. None among the people 
will be devout i none of the good S'rivakas will listen to us 
with respect We should therefore, for the promotiim of 
honor and fame^ always adopt such means as will make us; 
fully trusted.* Excited by this speech, the arrogant Tirthskas 
came to the resolution of adopting immediate action. Then 
these Tirtbis went from house to house of well-di;^posed 
people, and, blessing them, thus addressed them: ' Honor¬ 
able sirs* listen to us if you wish for yemr own good. Should 
you wish for a blessed hereafter, devote yourself to the true 
religiom. Ours is the true religion^ and therefore attend to it 
with all rcspccL The religion of the Buddhas is not the 
true ono^ for It provides no salvation (iFiohMX' H earing 
these w*ords some w^ere convinced, others vacillated, and some 
ivould not bclie^’e them at all. Thus those Tirthikas, wisliing 
for honors^ daily seduced credulous people. Then those am> 
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pint ones, bnjmg for fame nntl respect, proceeded to 
Vita-s'oka, the brother of Asoka. Appearing before Vftas’oka 
the son of Vtndusira, they blessed him, and stood in front of 
him. Vitas'oka, seeing them in front of him, sainted them, 
and enquired the object of tJicir s-isft. ‘ Reverend sirs, ivhat 
has brought you so anxious to this place f V'ou arc always 
welcome to relate whatever you wish.' Thus encouraged 
those arrogant Tirthikas, looking at each other, thus address- 
ed the prince; ‘May success always attend you, great king 
(Jlle/tdrdj)!) ; may you always prosper ; may you he free from 
all fear. Since we have come to advise yon for your good, it 
is meet that we should tell you all. Should you wish for a 
blessed hereafter, listen to our advice. Ours is the true reli¬ 
gion, alike salutary' here and hereafter. Those who know best 
declare it to be the best of all systems of religion. Therefore, 
O learned king, believe in it, Iksteii to our religion, and follow 
it with ardour. Then every thing will prosper about you ; 
and overcoming ali your enemies )'ou will become a universal 
monarch {Cltoknwarfi}. The religion of the Buddhas is not 
true, for it offers no salvation (Moksha), Therefore that reli¬ 
gion should never be listened to. Since those shaven-pated, 
vile destroyers of their family preach a false religion, over¬ 
throwing all caste and all duty—men, devoid of the religion 
of the V'^edas, un-Brillimanical in their conduct, and vilely 
passionate—they should, O king, on no account be respected 
by you. No Buddha should be revered, nor seen, nor touch¬ 
ed, nor worshipped, nor spoken to, nor dwelt with in the same 
house, nor visited by any one. You should on no account cat 
with them, nor present anything to a Buddhist sanctuar)-. 
Even when by mistake men listen to the doctrines of the 
Buddhas with regard, they suffer from various calamities, 
and at last repair to hell. Hence, O king, should you wish 
for a blessed hereafter, never listen to the doctrines of the 
Buddhas with respect. Should one, by delusion, looking at 
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the merits of their religion, accept it, he, fallen here, wfli be 
tran^iUtecl to heti hereafter. For these reasons, O great king, 
accept not the doctrine oflluddha, but, abiding by our canons, 
follow the true religion tvith devotion. By so doing yon will 
here and bereafter enjoy great blessings. No evil shall ever 
befall j'ou, and you will proceed: on by the true path. Listening 
to our words, weigh well which is good and n^hich is evil, and 
for your own advantage follow the path of duty,^ Vitas'oka 
heard this address of tlie Tirthikas, but remained unconvinced 
of their trutii. The Ti'rthikas addressed him again and again, 
and at last brought him convinced, under their control."* 

* iT^ ^ iTfft biEir*rrf^*T: I 

ti^ffKTSTfuarwsi wwTfr? u 

HTssft Kj-mi r 

?rflrnjn>F^7iTi || 

BlJrtJ %f^ ar!T I 

JTTT I 

^)T*t TjwrNrirT: m 
n>fw»rr %f=T^IH>»n=fTfHWTW^T! | 
flofW ■li'tt N 

irjq ?! iflwh Hfk I 

tcV 1 

'^Jrt I 

fjT^yr fT 5 11 

1 

srf’f wiwt ^ « 

ihiftff r I 

^rw^^T^rr'TRf BifWiff I II 

IT^ ft jftferiT! bbT*' '53(T^W ai^igfB 1 
Binwsr II 

■J 
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Now, this extract b from one of the work's, which, ac¬ 
cording to Mr, Thomas, are " data, contributed from the 

irrf«r vm’ i 

€tfnfrt H 

^ iwai 1 

HT 9 *iT^ir^ « 

wniTT^ «lTr^*rT^ ^nnft«Y bj | 

BOTw fT»f# wwT ira^Tfffiifl^nriB n 

♦rinsr; fur® sFt i 

eaTTll 

*fit ^flT 7t ifl^!^ BtTfK1tTf4«T! 1 

BirnTriw it || 

erifr;^ ft tt^rna uel^ f^Jncf* t 
ft ffif al^f^T’fT^l N 

ir^a^iftrffif ifrai' i 

^nftV ai^T u^THf i^ttll 

BsTn^^fsa iftw* Banwy irfft^i n 

WBtTIfTSI^ H^naif I 

BiBtviil' B^rramr wa" f4n‘ BWTfv^i i 
4 wr ft K fftifl' Baflitfn I 

ftf=rfiTi9 aefiT^ Mfttfii R 
=rftp B*^ inrY ati^r ^ r^^ift I 
irBTTaf^JTT ^Vrwr fV fl 

BBif l^t | 

wTfirttiBBflrBBfaT: p 
fwwfB^aT: t 

ani^TBT BTIfr?pT Bl^faHTTami; I) 
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vct^’ ftii/tfS of Buddhism in Magadhs, whose passage into 
the ready refuge of the valley of Nepal, would primS facU 
Itave received an unadulterated veraion of the ancient 
formula:, and have supplied a crucial test for the comparison 
of the southern devciopmentj, as contrasted with the northern 
expansions and assimilations of the faith,”* The work itself 
professes to have been compiled by a disciple of tlic great 

KtiTT TT?|T STti^T | 

^ ^ tVsrr ^ ij 

anfir ^ «^Eizrr a* \ 

srwjiar' Ttfn r^wrti 

Wgisfv w ^irai’ 1 

wri^f ^jfviK<rT?^Tg 11 
it rf<^ f;^»r I 

wv itfT aiT»rr uiqKi<tr^ n 
^mar' fwrfa wifitr^r^fa t 

e^t Wifl* inr^ili; 1 1 
n fr^ifv I 

dfn %atH?TTTH sn hw afm^sf 1 1 
f<?n^T ^gt «ii 4 ur<tiH 1 
sfii lit W^'T ^ •»}! II 

fnfw niTig' iffawf l 

'Ciiniii'wif fTirrf^ fVnti 11 

ff r^w imwT I 

^hr w^?rfo%; ^tw’ ^fmfl^ f’T'JM II 

WT afw VEifsirn im Bsfr? *r l 

ira ffWI n II 

a^truNt uu T MiB f li 
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teacher who converted As'okii to tivc faith of Ruddha, and 
in so far may claim to be alt but contcmporaiy authority. 
It is probably, however, of a much later origin ; but one 
redaction of it was translated into the Chinese in the reign 
of the Western Tsiii dyna-sty {fir, 265-313),* and conse* 
quently the work must be admitted to be considerably older 
than the date of that version, and it leaves no room to doubt 
that at least one of the prevailing religions of the time of 
As'oka was that of the Tirthlkas or of the BraJunanic 
followers of the Vedas. It was those Tirthis who felt most 
anxious about the perv'crsion of As'oka to the faith of 
Buddha, and not the Jains. They too put tliemselves most 
forward to check the evil ‘ they ever>'whcrc denounced 
Kuddliism as falser and kept numbers of the people attached 
to Ilinduisra. They, again, deterred the brother of As'oka 
from becoming a Buddha, and set up the fratricidal war 
which terminated so disastrously against their protegd and 
his ancestral religion. And if Vitas'oka was a Hindu, it 
would be too much to say that his elder brother in his youth 
was a Jain, and that he had got it froni his ancestors. The 
two uterine brothers could not but have been brought up in 
the same religion and since Vitas'oka was a Hindu accord¬ 
ing to data admittedly contributed by the vet)' tufftts of 
Buddhism," the conclusion becomes all but inevitable that 
his brother likewise was one until he became a Bauddha. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ARYANS* * 


aviJJaMs for p hhioiy of ihc PriioiUve Atyw* tiiiijU«fa£loij. 
CoddiisioRsamvedaiadmittod iobeiiw]iiett3o™,blis. Pritehoni’p roeaicliw. 
RcseardlcsoT mwterd philoloei^ts. Ph&netk tieeay ami tiEPjjeialiocu Miita. 
Ijility of IcUi^ii aad of worIb, loferuiicr at « primitive Arjin language ; 
unrl <d a primib’VB Aiyaji race. Jlyttiolitgical eridcoce. Locale of ibe Aryans, 
Age of the P^endoveitn. Origin of the won! disprnion. S«iai 

eoBdriion of the Aijaas. Thdr food and driolt. Their Ungtmee. Thd, 
poetry. They Jwj ao writing. Their morality mJ government, Ovve- 
lopmeni of Tclieien.' Mgnolhdsm of the Aijima, Altribntea of the DivitJij 
form of wonhip. Principle of enl. DUpetriofl of the .Wni. Thu 
We!i»eetrr. The Sclavonic tribes. The Uthuaiiiaiis. The Tenttms. The 

Cdiji TheThiachms. The Aimenkns and the Helinnieo-Italiaiu. SehUm 

between the P«ri* and the ICindus. The tesnli of the schinn, 
|^^!HE race of whom it is proposed to give a brief sketch 
iSM t>cl<inged to a period of remote anti- 

quit)', far at^-ay from the range of authentic history. 
Ita very existence has to be proved by a process of regular in¬ 
duction, and much that can be said of it is purely conjectural, 
dark, hatsy, faint, and indistinct. Hence it is most likely that 
the cloud of doubt and uncertain^ which hangs over the sub¬ 
ject, will, to a great extent, cast its shadow on these pages. 
Where materials for judgment arc so imperfect, It is but 
natural that conclusions dratvn from them must be more or 
less dubious. The subject, however, is of engrossing interest, 
concerning, as it does, the early history of the most progres* 
sivc branch of the human race; and in connexion with it even 
a n’mut/of tlie more important theories and conjectures which 
have recently gained currency will not be without its use. 

The researches of compa ratire anatomi.sts, of comparative 

* Rrprinled by iiBtiiusjwn fruin Uw Cilduita Rt:vlew'.'* 








philnlogists, and of comparative tnylhologists during the 
present century, have effected a complete revolution in the 
treatment and classification of the human race. The claims 
of alt the old patriarchs liave been set aside ; and even the 
terminology, which used to be employed in treating of die 
subject, has been all but entirely rejected. This revolution 
IS particularly temarkable with reference to the origin of the 
leading races of Europe, and of some of the nations of Asia, 
The Greeks, the Romans, the Teutons, the Celts, the Walla- 
chlans and the Icelanders, who dilTer so widely from each 
other in those respects which constitute distinctive ethnic 
peculiarities, are all now believed to be the issues of the same 
primitive stock from which have descended the Ostintei of 
Circassia, the Iranians of Persia, the Pathins of the Hindu 
Kush, and the Rrihmanic tribes of India. However startling 
the statement may appear to persons ivho have not studied the 
subject, the fact is believed by those who have studied it, 
to be as ineontrovertihid as that tsvr) and two make four ; and 
justly has Professor Max Mutter obsen’ed that “ there is not 
an English jurj- now-a-days, which, after examining die hoary 
documents of language, would reject the claim of a common 
descent and a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek, 
and Teuton." 

The first idea of a common origin of these races is due 
to Dr, Pritchard, who, after examining the characters of a 
number of skulls of various races and tribes, came to the con¬ 
clusion, that the Circassians represented the stem, from which 
had branched off most of the nations of Europe, and some of 
Asia, The number of skolla he had to examine were neces¬ 
sarily few and insuffident, and the conclusions which he and 
his disciples arrival at, though generally received as probable, 
failed to command implicit and universal belief. 

Next came the philologists, with Francis Bopp at thetr 
head, u*h«> after a tcilious and protracted study of the mor- 
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and grammar of the languages spoken by the differ¬ 
ent races concerned, came to the opinion that they were 
closely related to each otlier. To follow and un^veave the in¬ 
tricate process of ratiocInatioTl bj' which this conclusion was 
arrived at would require more time and space than 1 can 
afford within the small compass of this essay. Nor need the 
attempt be made. Philology noiv ranks with the foremost of 
sciences, and it is, therefore, not at all necessary to tire the 
patience of the reader by entering into a comparison of a long 
string of words to pro\’e the fact Tlic names of Grimm and 
Bopp, of William von Humboldt and Max Muller, arc amidy 
sufhdent to condnee him that the in%'estigation made has 
becrtlhorough and searching, and that the deduction is the 
legitimate consequence of the facts brought to light. 

It may, nev'erthelcss, be not w ithout interest to point out 
the principle which has been folloAved in working out the dis- 
coveiy. Those who are familiar with the Prench, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian languages, know well how closely 
related they are to each other. It is also well-known that this 
relationship is not one of descent, but of fraternity. The 
Trench IS not descended from the Italian, nor the Spanish 
from the French, nor the Portuguese from the Spanish lan¬ 
guage ; but they all are produced by a process of gradual decay 
and regeneration of the Latin tongue, Norv, the philologists 
have discovered that the Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic 
languages are related to the Sanskrit and the ancient Persian 
exactly in tlic same wa)’ as the aforesaid European languages 
are related to each other; or, in other words, they are sisters, 
all descended from a common stock. This relatianshlpis not 
at first sight well apparent Letters are liable to change 
in process of time, under altered physical conditions and 
other causes affecting tlie human voice. There is also a 
spirit of economy constantly exerting to jiare and clip Jiard- 
sounding words and render lliera soft and ea-w of friunmicja- 
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tion ; and to join dtfferont woril^, and wear them dawn into 
handy little compounds. These changes, hoAvever, take place 
under strict natural laws, common all over the n-orld ; and 
the philologists, having discovered them, are in a position 
to demonstrate, step by step, the various changes which 
languages have undergone from the earliest times to our 
own day, 

tt may be asked, why should letters change?—and it 
may not be easy to answer the question, except in a rounds 
about way ^vhich the reader may not care to follow. But 
that they do change, none will for a moment deny. Take the 
letter II. tt Is welUknown that it hardens in some mouths 
into I, and soflens in others into w or tt. When the ronown- 
cd dame Sarali Gamp talks of the " wale of tears" none 
doubts that she means the vale of tears. In the same way 
when my Lord Dundreary' " theeth a thee thow'pent th^vim- 
ruing on the thea," few' have any difficulty in making out that 
he talks of the sea-serpent sivimming on the sea; but 
the general reader would scarcely be disposed to believe that 
he does this according to a natural law by which s and f/t are 
interchangeable. Let him, however, take the med iaeval /jsjt/t 
changed into /ms in our day, and he will at once admit 
that my Lord Dundreary is, as befits his conservatism, using 
the //t in Qic place of j, though he may not be aware of tt. 
The aspiration of tlic intial u and the softening of the initial 
4 . ao characteristic of the Cockney, are familiar to lilnglish- 
tnen : so are peculiarities of the IrUh and broad Scotch pro- 
nunciatian* though very few persons take them to be the 
result of natural laws. Yet. if they be written down phone¬ 
tically they will produce quite new languages^ The philolo¬ 
gists lake note of these changes, and, deducing rules therefrom, 
apply them in solving questions regarding littlc-kno'ivn and 
iinknijivn tongues. The success wuth which this process of 
induction and analogy has been carried out is wonderful, 
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Jind Nvard?T, apparcnlly the most dissimilar, have been b)* it 
demonstrated to be the The most remarkable instance 

of this occurs tn the identity of the familiar English domestic 
pet term Nelly with the Vedic Saraml No two words 
could be more unlike each other, and there is not a single 
letter common to both ; yet, construed by the rules of philo¬ 
logical science, they have been demonstrated to be utimis- 
takeably the same. The credit of this demonstration h due 
to Profegsor Max Muller, and he has worked out the pfoblem 
in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Every educated EtiglUhman knows well that Nelly is 
but a corruption, or transposition, of the syllables of Ellen, 
and that Ellen is a cormption of IIcIcti* Now, the hard as¬ 
piration of the Js a common occurence, and there ar^ many 
examples of the initial s of the Sanskrit changing into ^ in 
Greek ; iJic liquid r also frequently melts into /, and there 
are several Sanskrit w'ords which are written indifferently 
with either ror/.* Take for intance the Sanskrit word nrmi 
changed in Greek into rAwi*; Sanskrit mJt, Greek Acvkqs i 
Sanskrit Greek Accept theso changes and you 

have Saiiamd changed into Halamd* Omit the final ix m the 
feminine affix in Sanskrit not required in Greek, and alter 
m into jj, a change also frequent in G^eek^i‘and you hav’c 
Kahin. Nou' comes the vowel a ; and with reference to it i 
have to obsci%-e that words which in Sanskrit ha\e often 
take in Greek and Latin e or i or o; thus Sanskrit t/its'am is 

• We biTo n parallel case In EngSisti la whicJi Jifary bccomis ihe r 

chrmging bla L 

t Thus, the «sv dT the S:iaikrit JUMrusative la Greek masculirvc rcinimne 
vocalic ^ems, witli the sdlitaiy esceptioii of tliose eaJuig in fFj bccamcB 

JT'j CHTTeui', ^aFTlI'n FfWVl-T ^V-p Al a f\nnl 

hut n(¥t iui iii^niutlve it 3.r:3a eh^Pg^ Inlp n ia Greek ; Ihm Sanskrit 

Greek SajLikrit Grs?elE^ Satuknl tiTeek 

I0p:n>l% 
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Greek I^tm ifcctm / Sanskrit Greek ir^ij/pyip I^atin 
fiaitijj- SaniikTtt gts^na, Greek ; Sanskrit ru^ims, 

Greek Latin &c.; and if vve apply this rule to 

Halan it becomes Helen, and Sarami Oie type of Nelly, 

Hoivevcr itigenious^ this doubtless a very intricate 
process. But the philologists have not to resort to it often. 
In many cases the comparisons are easier and simpler; and 
yet it should be carerully borne in mind that there must be 
in the vast majority of instances some change or alteration 
cxpkunabic only by the kw 5 of philology, for we may rest 
assured tliat in ninety-nine cases out of every hundredp ivlien 
we find a word exactly alike in Greek and Sanskrit,^ it is not 
the game word. This is e^ily accounted for; the grow-th of 
language, like that of plants or animals, must he influenccyJ 
by climatic and other causes ; and it is impossible, therefore, 
that the result of such growth in bvo such widely dlfTerent 
climates as those of Greece and India should be the same. 
The laws Avlijch regulate the groAvth of language, or in otlier 
wordSt of phonetic decay and dialectic regeneration are well 
known ; and wdth their aid it ts easy to demonstrate the simi¬ 
litude bettveen the Greek and the Sanskrit languages. 

Nor arc these similitudes the results of accidental coin- 
cidences. The terms for Go<lp for house, for father, motherK 
son* daughter, for dog and cow^ for heart and tears, for axe 
and tree/* are so intimately a^i^ociated wdth our domestic 
existence—tve leam them so early in our infancy—and retain 
them in mind with such earnest attachment, we regard them 
wuth such intense interest as household words, that it would 
be preposterous to suppose that any nadon would change 
them for the sake of a change, or for any reason whatever ; 
and their identity in so many different languages^ living and 
thriving under widely dlfTerent social, moral, and phj'sica] 
conditiong, cannot reasonably be accejated as the result of an 
accident. The fact points to the languages in which they 
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tKcur being descended rram one common parent. In the case 
of the Romance languages ivc have the Latin as the parent ; 
but as regards the Asiatic and tlte European languages 
in which this relationship exists, there b no language extant 
to which we can readily appeal, and yet from analogj’ the 
existence of such a language at one time or other in the 
history of man must be admitted. 

And If we admit a primitive language as the parent of 
the Greelf, the Latin, and the Teutonic languages on the one 
hand, and of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and the OstMk on tlie 
oUier, ive must also admit that the different peoples nho 
speak those languages are related to each other by blocul, and 
descended from a common stock. A language could not 
spread over so vast a tract as the best portion of Europe xind 
a good part of Asia, without the nation which spoke it spread¬ 
ing likewise. The H indus here can learn English and French, 
indiiferently at best, but still they can ; and people in Europe 
have learnt to read and write in many foreign languages i but 
neither the Hindus nor the Europeans have accepted a foreign 
language for a vernacular. There is no instance in history in 
which one nation has voluntarily accepted the language of 
another in lieu of its own ; nor is a process known by which 
a language can be acclimatised. The Megrocs in the South¬ 
ern States of North America, doubtles-^ speak the English 
language as their vernacular ; hut it implies the existence 
among them of a dominant race of Englishmen, and their 
isolation from their parent stock; and even then their Eng¬ 
lish is as different from that of their masters, as the tnodern 
English is from that of the time of King John, Associated 
wdth their parent stock in South Africa, the Caffrea, notw ith- 
atanding their mixing freely with Europeans, have not ex¬ 
changed their vernacular for one from Eumpe j and even the 
remnant of the miserable race of humanity which once 
peopled Australia, have not accepted the English in lieu of 
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their impei-fect medium of iJpcceti.* Tlie hypothesK 
therefore, mu^t at once be conceded that there was not only 
a primitive language from which Indo-European languages 
have descendedp but also a primitive race which spread that 
language over difTcrenE parts of the earth. 

To turn now to the coirsparative m^idiologists. Their 
researches .show that the various tales and stories of gods and 
demonSj which governed the intellect of the ancient GreekSt 
lid mans, and Teutons, their counterparts tn the m}^!^- 
logy of the Hindus ; and that in many instances even the 
verj' names of their gods and demons are common to all of 
them. The ethereal expanse over our heads, which first 
inspiretl man with a sense of a God above* received in the 
earliest Veda the name of Vanina ; and by an easy transition 
it also became the name of the One God, the maker and 
Supreme Governor of all things. We have the counterpart 
of this Hindu Vanina in the Quran us of the Greek Mytho- 
log>': and even as Ouranus was deposed by Zeus in Greece, 
so w^as Varuna by Dyaus in the Vedic legend, and relegated 
to a subordinate position as the r^ent of the waters. 

The Eastern sky at early dawn is the most charming 
object in nature, and many an allegor>" has been Glabomtcd 
111 connexion with It. The dawn is as resplendent In the 
clear blue sWj* of Greece as it is in India, and it need excite 
no w'onder that there shDuld be rnyths roriucd about it in 
both countries ; but that all the mytlis so formed should be 
alike, and their principal figures should have tlic same nameSj 
imply a community of origin of the myths which cannot 
easily be denied. The herome of the stories must be the 
dawn, aptly represented as a charming maiden, and her 
names in the Rig Vedu are Arjunh Eriaa^'a, Dahana^ Ushas, 
Sarama, and Saranyu^ and all these names re-appear among 

* Tbc lanenjaiff cif tJi£ t'.yp4iiS tOft. offcis a reumiknlJc uinUuac^ uf lEtc 
tjilily d* 9 irauibcr HTiilcf tbu hkmi rjrylnjt 
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the Greeks as Argymnis, BnseJs, Daphne, Eos, Ilcten, and 
Eriny,?. In the Veda, Paaia, a wicked monstef* is said to 
have tempted Sarama to be uiifatthrul .to Indra, Among the 
Greeks Parts temptoii Helen, whence arose the myth which 
inspired the blind old bard of Scio's Isle irith the laic of Troy.* 
A no less immortal bard in India sang of the same ta!e in 
his renoumed Rimayana, One of the great c?qjloits of 
Indra^ was the destruction of the serpent-shaped Vritra who 
had stolen the raitt-produeing clouds of heaven t and the 
Greeks sang of the mighty deed of their Apollo in piercing 
to death with hrs lance the demon Python. The demon re¬ 
appears as the Sphinx in the stoi^^ of CEdipus, as the 
dragon la the story of Perseus, as Utc Zohak m the mythology 
of Persia^ and in a number of other myths Indian and 
European. Even the name of Vritra is not io$t in Greece, 
for we have It in Ortheros, the brother of Kerberos, the Vedic 
Sarvara, who guards the gates of Hades. Manu, the fatlicr 
of mankind and the first-bom of Prajapati, re-appears in 
the Kretan legends as Minos, son of Zeus, A host of other 
instances may be easily cited j but as it is not my object 
now to discourse on compaiative mythnlogj^ I must pass them 
by* Those adduced will gave a fair idea of the kind of 
similitude which the m 3 "ths of aaicicnt Europe and those of 
I iidia bear to each other. 

It IS no doubt true that stories may be easily borrowed 
from one nation by another; and, r/xc?their similitude 
doew not jdeld any data for etJinic deductions. Modern 
novels afford the most conctusive proof that such borrowing 
goes on, acknowledged or unacknowledged, to an enormous 

Wg miKt lieg D r. SErhkhnann'E fsirdurt far iitruffLiiinJlig I Kt niytliical 
cli;irB«cr or ilie of Trnr. J iiv we lii^lhly iBleraLlng, tiLit it 

ftniAiiu Lo be iTrovicil lhat ihe dtk^, CM^sdii, jcK^iSs oo^! pali:rxi» he h^i founrj Bfa 
iOeQticaily the saiHn with wtlLch old Priam EOifecale ibe watb of Troy 

at Ibe Umc of tbeif TaT!, and thii tiw wninitls of W:iiu be bait seen rolJly bctony.ictI 
to Titrj'- 
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extent without fl-ny neeesajiry race amalgamations ; anJ the 
refdian^ Arabic, and EurDpcao versions of the Partcha- 
tantra show that the Uijng happened likewise in for¬ 

mer times. But there is no 3nalog>" between the myths 
under notice and the Fables of PHpayi or the modern novels. 
The latter are avowf^d fictions, whereas the former preserv-^e 
the ancient traditions of the people and the recollections 
□r their forefathers and theEr gods, and arc intimately asso¬ 
ciated with all that is sacred and holy in the annals of the 
race. They are cherished with all the enthusiasm of devo¬ 
tion which the halo of antiquity can claim for the past glories 
of a nation, and ivhich anxiety for the welfare of the present 
limUi and for the prospects of a fiiture life can inducncc the 
action of mankind* They are ingrained with the intellectual 
existence of the different races concerned* and cannot be 
foreign to themn 

Admitting, then, on the evidence of anatomy, philolcirg>% 
aiiLl mythology that there was in former times a primitive 
race of nionK from which have descended the several nations 
who speak the Indo-European languages ; the questions arise^ 
—who were the men? and where did they live? 

To frame our replies to these queries we have only tradi¬ 
tions for our guide. 

The Greeks point towards the east for the abode of their 
gods, and so do the Romans ; and this w'ould suggest the 
idea that tliey came to Europe from the eastj for the nations 
of antiquity believed themselves to be the descendants of their 
gods^ and consequently it may fairly be taken for granted that 
the coimtiy of their gqds was Likewise the country of their ori¬ 
ginal ancestors. The cast here referred to, howeverT did not, 
as far as we know at pre^sent, extend beyond Mount Olympus, 
or Asia Minor, which could not havne been the erigmal seat of 
the race in question^ because the Parsfs, ivho are likewise the 
descendants of tlic same race, point to the east, and that 
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taket Ut fcif aiViiy from Asjei Minor. The infcrcnccj ihere- 
fore, is that, travetUng from the east of Persia, the colony 
which [leopIcJ Greece hatted for some time in iVsIa Minor, 
and that Greek tradition stops short at that place, and has 
tost ail remembrance of couatries to the east of it. To the 
cast of Persia we have Centrai Asia and Afghanistan ; but 
the Hindus, when dwelling in the valley of the Five Waters, 
pointed to the north as their heaven. This could not be 
said of Afghanistan, which was to their west. Now if we 
draw a line to the north from the Panjab, it will run over the 
Kaiias range ; and a line from it towards Persia will cross 
over that tract of Central Asia which generally appears in 
modem maps under the name of Indepciidant Tartary. It 
comprises a series of plateaux, or elevated plains, watered by 
the Amu Dariya and the Murghib, and bounded by the 
Caspian Sea on the west, the Hindu Kush on the south, the 
Kailiis range on the cast, and the Kiiclkum, and other sandy 
deserts on the north. The principal countries of the present 
day in this tract are mostly Turanian or Turkoman, including 
the large towns along the line of Balkh, Samarkand, MIshed, 
and Herat In ancient times it comprised Scythia, or the 
country of the S'akas. on the cast, that of the Mesagetm in 
the nortli, and Sogdiana, Angaria, Aspasiakje, Thom an!, 
Kaiithi, Myrcailia, Parthia, Marghiana and others in the 
middle^i west, and south. .A portion of this tract must, there¬ 
fore, be accepted as the offidna ^entiatn whence issued forth, 
in the dawn of history, sivaitns of men whose descendants 
now constitute the most civilised nations of the earth. 

The tract above defiricd is very large; and to point to a 
portion of it is to leave matters i^uitc undecided, I must, thexc- 
forc, try to trace the locale by first ascertaining the name of the 
people under notlcei This niime is to be sought fir in the 
scriptures of the Farsi's and of tile Hindus. Tiic oldest Vc’da 
dates, according to the most moderate European calculation. 
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from fourteen to sixtci^ti I mud re J years before the commaice- 
menl of the Christian era, and some of the most ancient 
hymtiii are considerably older. The Hindufi reckon Uiclf age 
by millions of ^-ears. The age of the Zendavesta is quite 
uncertain. Zoroaster, the author of that ivork, according 
to ancient ^Yriters, lived at a remote period of antiquity, 
riiny compares him witli Moses, and makes him a prede¬ 
cessor of Moses by many thousand years (1 list, Nat. XXX. 

Aristotle and Exodus place him 6,o00 years before Plato. 
A Babylonian historian, Beroaeus by name, describes him as a 
King of Babylon who reigned more them two thousand years 
before Christ. Xanthos of Lydia (4;^0 B. Cj, the earliest 
Grecian writer who has noticed him, believes that he flourished 
600 years before the Trojan war- These dates are* it is true, 
ail open to question; but Dr. Martin Haug^ who notices these 
references^ and whose researches into Zend literature and his¬ 
tory have been the most thorough and exhaustive of an>% is 
of opinion that ^ under no circumstances can we assign to 
Zoroaster a later date than loocv and he Is *'^even not 

disinclined to place his era much earlier^ and make him a 
contemporary of Anyhow, I he Rig^^eda Sanhita aJid 

the ZendaMista are tile only works extant that can cany ns 
as far back towards our early ancestors as we can possibly 
c.xpect, and their testimony in this respect must be accepted 
as conclusive. It L true that in many respects the state¬ 
ments of those works are improbablei. or questionable; but 
there is no reason to doubt that the names of places, i>ersons, 
and things^ pfeserved in them are genuine relics of their an¬ 
cient nomenclature. Now' both these records arc at one in 
calling the ancestors of their respective authors by tlie same 
name. 1 he Vedic Hindus called themselves and the 

tract ill which they settled themselves in India haii the dis¬ 
tinctive name of rirymkjitir Thu counterpart of the last word 
occurs hi the Ya^j^tia as AiryiuAigjfa; and tn the Vendidad 
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Sadc? the word stand^s for the home nf the an¬ 

cestors of Zoroaster. The Afyn-dftsa or Arj*d-varffa of Manu 
is bounded on tlie north by the Hlmdlaya, sind on the south 
by the Vindhyan chain, leaving the west undefined ■ and in 
his time and for a long period after it is well-known the 
Hindus occupied a great portion of Afghanistan* and so 
among them the name Arj'a most probably extended as far 
as that countr}’. 

The word is derived from a root impl>*ing ploughing ; 
and it h to be thence inferred that the agriculturists who 
were doubtless the most advanced in civilisation of tlie mce* 
adopted it as their tribal designation, and others subsequently 
followed their example, and the term became the name of the 
entire race; as such it was interpreted to mean 'honor¬ 
able* or * iiob!e^; and the nations and tribes who assumed it 
as their race name, prided themselves upon their being the 
nobles among men* In the ^sg Veda the word occurs nine 
times, and always to indicate the Brahmank tribes in contra¬ 
distinction to the Afiiitya^ or the ignoble race which sur¬ 
rounded them* Darius calls himself, in one of his cuneifeutn 
inscriptiun-s ^^an Arj^ and of Arj^i descentand in tlic 
Behistun inscription AlitirimaKda, the great God of the Zo- 
roafftrians, is styled '^'the God of the Aiy-ans/’ The Sassa- 
nian kings called iliemselvcs the kings of Aryan and Una- 
r>"an Races," and the whole of Persia has for a long lime 
borne the name of Trin, The Greek uritens of o[d also 
frequently employed tlic term Ar^ an as a tribal designation. 
In llerodotu-s the iledes are described as a tribe of the Arie, 
who resitled somewhere about the neighbourhood of modern 
Herat, a name which la generally believed to be derived 
from that of the forefathers of the Modes. Passing from the 
original home of the Arj^ns, the word occurs to the north¬ 
west of Ikrsia in Arrfi^kiu and A/Aanin ;—to the north of 
PcrsLi on the Caucasus as the native name of the Os»*- 
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alki, the Circassian race cif Pritchard : and on the bank of the 
V'isiula as the name of a Gcnnan tribe. The trail is still 
apparent in HeUems as a corruption of Aiys.u ; but further 
west ivc miss it until vve reach the ’vresternmost limit of the 
Ayran migration. (To such of my readers as haii from Erin 
Mavoumeen it will not be a small surprise that the name ol 
llieir dearly loved native country- h the same as that ivhich 
the ancestors of the Hindus assigned to their own land. 
Ireland is no other tlmn an English version of lire Indian 
AtyatUta or Aryalatitt. The old word in Ireland a'a-S erm or 
Jtertu, in the genctivc ereun or furemt^ whence Erin and Hihern 
or Hibirnim^ Thus the word Arya in some form or other 
appears to have been tlie name of the race. And if the tribd 
name may be associated with the original home of the race, 
seeing that such was the case almost invariable in ancient 
times, tliat home must have been situated along the Hindu 
Kush, or the tract to the fonth of a line extending from 
Herat to Balkh and the western slopes of the Belurtag and 
Mustag, near the sources of the Oxus and the jaxartes, n here 
Greek writers trace the site of ancient Aria. 

George Randinson, in one of his essay's on Herodotus, 
admits that " the great migration of the Aryan race west¬ 
ward from beyond the Indus, simultaneous probably with the 
movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the mcidorii 
Hindus eastward and southward to the Ganges and the Vin- 
dhya mountain range, is an event of which the most sceptical 
criticism need not doubt; remote though it be, and obscurely 
seen through the long vista of intcr\'ening centuries, Wliere 
two entirely distinct lines of national tradition converge to 
a single point, and that convergence is exactly what philolo¬ 
gical research, in the absence of tradition, would have indi¬ 
cated, it seems impossible to suppose eitJtcr coincidence or 
collusion among the witnesses.”* But he is of opinion, *‘ in 
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the i^ilenice of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded 
as the most propable centre from which the Indo-European 
nations spread,”' This hypothasi.s Is, however, in direct 
conflict with the Parsf and the Hindu traditions above notic¬ 
ed, and is opposed to the opinion of men like Max Muller. 
Martin Haug, Wilson, and others who have devoted special 
attention to the subject, and whose niithority carries the 
greatest weight. 

It should bo remarked here that the Ana, or ancient 
home of the Aryans as noticed above, is distinct from the 
Anafhi of Strabo and other later Greek writers, which com¬ 
prised the whole of Afghinlstiin and Bduchistan, being 
bounded on the north by the Hindu Kush ; on the south by 
the sea from the mouths of the Indus to the Persian Gulf; 
on the east by tlie Indus ; and ort the .(.vost by Persia. This 
tract comprised the ancient Gedrosta, Drangiana, Arachosia, 
Karmania, and a portion of Parthia, Its name is due most 
probably to the early extension of the Arj-ans to AfghanIs^ 
tan, but it was not the /We of their original dwelling. This 
fact has not always been borne in mind by some authors, and 
m.tny gross mistakes have been the conscijuencei 

The time when the Aryans confined themselv'es to the 
country north of the Hindu Kush must date consldcfably 
over five thousand years from our day. That at tliat time 
their habits, manners, customs and religion were of a very 
primitive type, must be obvious. It would seem from refer¬ 
ences in the Zendavesta Uiat their community was divided into 
three castes or tribes, of which one lived by hunting, another 
by tending flocks of cattle, and the third by agriculture. In an 

^tate of existence this three^fold division is tho most 
probable, It implies a settled state of society considerably 
ahead of the primitive life of the occupiers of the lake habita¬ 
tions of Switaerland, but much behind that of the period 
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which prcKluced the caste-system of the Egj^ptians, qt of the 
HinduSp To translate tlic language of M, F!otard| “ the life 
of the hunter was bard, rude and more or less in □lent ; that of 
the shepherd Inactive, slothful and nomadic; that of the 
agrictilturist stable, normal and tegular. The hunter and the 
shepherd were under the necessity of moving about in quest 
of game or fresh pasturage, and easily moveable dwellings 
or tents were bc5t suited to their requirements ; the agricul¬ 
turist remained attached to hb field * built solid and fiKed 
houses^ and cultivated in his mind a profound sentiment of 
respect for religion and morality. The family and the trihe 
were the most dear to the nomads; but the ualion, the 
people, the countand the city claimed the greatest consi¬ 
deration from the agriculturists/' The arts of civilised life 
had so far been cultivated that the people could prepare fabrics 
of some kind or other from the wool of their flocks^ and 
manufacuture pottery and arms to some cjttent- Gold and 
golden ornament's arc frequently mentioned both in the 
V'^edas and the Zendavesta, and those were probably not 
unknown in tho primitive homca of the Aryans* Copper 
and iron too were known and used ; the latter probably but 
sparingly^ as it could not then be worked to any extent ; but 
that it was known at a very early period h certaiti, for tJic 
JTclIenic races did carry a knowledge of it from Aria, as tlic 
name of the metal is the same in the Greek and the Sanskrit 
languages. 

Furs, skins and woollen fabrics constituted the only mate¬ 
rials for clothing ; and the three castes, it is to be presumed^ 
dressed very much atike^ the nature of the climate they lived 
in having been apposed to a life of nudity- It may be fairly 
presumed that they w^ere more profusely clothed than the 
gyinnosophbu of old^ and the bulk of the Hindus in subse¬ 
quent time^ 

111 their food the three tribe's necessarily differed widely 
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ihe hunters dcpcndinfi mainly on flesh meat, the shepherds 
and the ajriculturrste on the produce of Lheir fields, supple¬ 
mented by milkj with an occasional allowance of meat; for it 
must be borne in mmd that many persons must have united 
m themselves the double profeasion of the shepherd and the 
ajp’iculturist. and the produce of their flocks contilbuted to 
their living both on milk and flesh-meat. Fermented drinks 
also well-known and partaken of, more largely fay the 
hunters and shepherds than by the agriculturists, %vho in all 
countries ajid at all times are noted for their sobriet3^ The 
principal beverage of this class was the Soma beer; but 
arrack or kindlstilled fermented wheat or barley, which coH' 
stkiitcd the sjtrd of the Vedic hymns, and is known under 
the name of arrack or In our day^ also held in 

requisition. 

--4 priori it might be argued that the Vedie Sanskrit with 
all its refinements and its numGrcmis mood^ and tenses, could 
not have been developed by a primitive nation such as the 
Aryans were between four and five thousand years ago. But 
the facts disclosed by the researches of the philologists leave 
no room for doubt that the language of the Aryans had passed 
from the agglutinative to an inflectional state at a very early 
period, and much of the refinement and elaborate conjng^L- 
tloTial apparatus of the Vedic Sanskrit had been formed Jong 
before the Hellenic tribes had left the common home. The 
grammar of tlie Greek language could not have been so close¬ 
ly like that of the ancient Sanskrit had not the tw^a descended 
from a single source. There was a common t>T>c from w^hich 
one series of changes produced the Vedic language, and 
another series the Hellenic dialects. Nor is the co-extstence of 
an elaborate and compltcate system of inflections, canjuga- 
tion.H, prefixes and suffixes at all incompatible with a primitive 
state of society* The highest number of changes which a 
verb undergoes in Sanskrit is limited to a little over two 
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hundred and fifty, whereas m some of the tangtiag*^ of tlie 
American Indians it riseii to thousands. In one of the North 
American dialects the total number of changes which each 
radical is subjected to amounts to seven thousand five 
hundred, and if thatdoes not militate against a very rude state 
of societ)' among the tribe which speaks it, we need not he 
startled at two hundred and odd in the ancient Ar>an. 

Judging from the ^^arious m^*ths e?£tant, the conclusion Is 
me\ntablc that the ancient Aryans did indulge much in poetr>% 
and that metrical compositions of various kinds were current 
among them. Prosody was very carefully studied* and rules 
TiVerc laid down for a variety of metres, which were regularly 
named and classed- Many of these still exist in the hymns 
of the Veda, and in the gathis and other forms of poetry 
in the Zendavesta ; and they evince considerable taste and 
refinement. These doubtless are all religious compositloiis' 
but there are not wanting etddences in them of secular com- 
posilions ] such for instance is the song in the Rig \ eda in 
which a dice-player bemoans his losses by gamblings 

It S 3 e^Hdciit, however, that these metriGal compositions 
were not originally written, and tlic Aryans knew not the art 
of writing. Had they done so, tlie alphabets of the different 
Ar)'an races would have prescribed some traces of it; but 
they do noL The ancient Greek letters dsfTer entirely from 
the ancient Persian and Sanskrit writings* and the orders in 
which the letters are classed in the three languages are per¬ 
fectly independent of each otlicr. Viewed ul connexion with 
the similitude which exists among the languages themselves 
Lliis Is a remarkable fact, and it leaves no room for doubt in 
the conclusion that lias been drawn from it. 

Tlic remaius of their languages afford incontestible evi¬ 
dence of the Arj^ns having cultivated the laws of morality 
and civil polity to a TOtisiderahle extent- The law of mar* 
riage was early cdtablishcd^ and the tics of blocxl most scru- 
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pulously respected. The extent to which marriage among^ 
blood-relations ivas forbidden greater even than what is 
observed in civilised nations in the present day, TJie rights 
of property and inheritance were also fully recognised ; and 
theft, robbery, and fraud were punished by well established 
and fixed rules. A strong sense of righl and n-rong, of virtue 
and vice, was a prevailing characteristic of their moral life ; 
and abundant evidence is at hand to show that they led an 
honest, truthful and law-abiding career^ guided by elders, 
chiefs, and kings, to whom they paid great respect* and whoMe 
orders they carried ouE. with diJigeUce. 

The existence of kings implies a settled state of govern¬ 
ment ; and the mention of taxes, or the contributions of 
the people for Its maintenance ajnd for the common weal, is a 
clear indication of a political condition far in advance of a 
very primitive sort of life. 

But the most important feature of their civilisation was 
their religion. Turning their minds from the requirements of 
their social existencei the Atj-atis early speculated largely in 
matters supeniatural. “The lowest savages/' says Sir John 
Lubbock, ^ have no idea of a deity at all. Those slightly 
more advanced regard him as an enemy to be dreadedi but 
who may be resisted with a fair prospect of siiccehis ; who 
may be cheated by the cunning, and defied by the strongs 
Thus the natives of tha Nicobar island endeavour to terrify 
their deity by scarecrows, and the Negro beats his fetish if his 
prayers are not granted. As tribes advance in civilisation 
their deities advance in dignity, but their power is stiJI limit¬ 
ed ; one governs the sea, another the land ; one reigns over 
the plains, unather among the mountains* The rnost power¬ 
ful are vindictive, cillel, and unjust. They require humi¬ 
liating ceremonies and bloody sacrifices/' That the earKcst 
Arj^ans, like the lowest savages of our day, had no idea of 
God at all may be easily couceived ; lhat they subsequently 
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believed In cruel and vindktive gods or spirits whom 
dreaded, and tried to cheat by cunning, may also be granted. 
The numerous gods and goddeises who people Uic Hindu 
and the Greek pantheons leave no doubt as to their having 
subsequently created a host of disunities presiding over the 
different elcmenU> and natural phenomena ; a regent over 
the dry earth, and another over the ■^valers; a regent of the 
air, and a regent of the sky ; a god to preside over love, and 
another to be the arbiter of the battle-field ■ one to judge of 
the living, another to judge of the dead. But all this implies 
a previous asvakenmg of the feligious sentiment, of a sense 
of the divine, of a yearning for a knowledge of the super¬ 
natural, apart from the worship of spirits whom men dreads 
and whose malevolence they u^ish to appease. With such a 
sentiment ax^akened the fire below* the sun above, the stars 
that bespangle the firmament, the elements whose commotions 
are so portentous of good or evil, are the principal objects 
xvhich attract the attention of ntaiiH In them he beholds, ac¬ 
cording to his light, either the primary causes of all things, 
or the visible emblems of the unknown Great Cause* 

But when the religious faculty is once quickened, the 
human mind cannot rest satisfied xvith the idea of the 
elements themselves being the end it sought. No person 
can feel that the breeze that fans his face, or the tangible 
fire that cooks his food, nr the avalanche that hurls doum 
death and desolation from the mountain-top^ is itself the 
living sentient cause of creation, or vital phenomena. Some¬ 
thing more is wanted, a sentient substratum for the material 
emblem ; and as the spirit^ apart from the body but dwelling 
XVIthin the body, manifest to man in his own person, lie 
vivifies the sun, the moon, and the stars, the trees of the forest* 
and the waters of the sea, the earth he intiabiis, and the 
sky over his head, each with a sepamlc vital spark ; and 
according to the extent tu xvhich this 'process is carried, 
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religion becomes fetishism, sabeism, panlhejsrrit or poly* 
theism- lu the eartkr states of such a religion the gocls 
are necessarily v-ague, undefined^ and impersonal, pertaining 
the character of the religious sentiments which create them ; 
but the mind, once roused^ is never satii^fled with such haxy 
ercatEons^ and soon endows each spirit ivlth a separate form 
and attributes befitting Its emblem, and polj^heism is the 
result. Next comes deification of poetical imagery, or indt 
vidualisatiDn of metaphors and allegories ; and lastly the apo¬ 
theosis of heroes and patriarchs^ completing the gallery of 
the spiritual pantheon. There is a spirit of antliropomor- 
pliism in all tills ; and the alTairs of tlie earth are reproduced 
in heaven ivith such exaggerations and alterations as the 
mind engaged in the task is capable of, and this human idea 
of heaven uttimately creates a necessity for a king. That 
king IS God, be he adored in unity^ in trinity, or in multipli¬ 
city. 

Thus religion owes its origin to a faeult)'^ that is ivithin 
us, and to a sentiment founded on moral ties ; a yearning for 
the unknown, wliich is spontaneous in its births and thri^'es 
capriciously of its own accord, though governed by advanc¬ 
ing civilisation. The conception siii and has its 

own allotted course. But even as the ide^ qf absolute beauty 
ts tJie base of aiti and the idea of good is the ronndaticni of 
morality and justice, so from this idea of divinity proceed 
all religion, all worship, all adoration. It is the 
which contains in germ all systems of religion, which burst 
forth from it diversely according to circumstances'' \ and die 
question in conne.xion with my theme is how and to what 
extent did it develop among the Ar)"ans ? I have already 
shown that it had manifested itself in die form of polytheism. 
But it did not stop there* Among some of the people it 
remained as fetishism or sabcism, among others it was poly- 
theisin, while others rose above the gods and goddesses of 
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their pantheon, and conceived and believed in the existence 
of an omnipotent, omniscient, and bencficcfit being, the 
creator and ruler of all—of one Supreme God whose mercy 
and grace they sought by prayers and solemn hymns. This 
belief in the unity of the Gcxlliead formed a cardinal point 
in their creeds and they adhered to It with all the tenacity of 
their faith under very different and tr>nrtg circumstances. It 
sceins, however, not to hav^e attained the fixity and uncom¬ 
promising firmness with which the Vcdititic pantheist an- 
riounced “One Alone, without a ^cond." The conception 
of the One Supreme ariiJing out of the many subordinate 
divinities, did not preclude the existence of the latter* They 
were gods^, of lower ranks, but nevertheless they w^ere gods, 
supreme in their respective spheres- Zoroaster* with hLs 
ardent monotheistic zeal, and implacable hatred of the Vedic 
system of gods and goddesses, could not got rid of them alto¬ 
gether when completing his reformation of the ancient raith, 
lie changed them into angels or spirits, good and bad, but 
could not entirely repudiate their existence; Odier founders 
and reformers of religious codes of former times^ found the 
same difficulty, and had to submit to a compromtsc of some 
kind or other. The Vedas rose as high ^ possible when they 
said : ” God ivas one alone* without a secondp" and His divine* 
reflection vivified all living beings, whether gods, demons or 
mundane creatureSp thus creating a wdde gulf between the 
creator and the created ; but they nowhere denied or repudi¬ 
ated the existence of the subordinate Devas, Even Muham¬ 
mad* the most inveterate champion of divine unityp who pro¬ 
claimed with all the energy of his ardent enthusiasm “ There is 
no god but God, and Muhammad is his prophet," had to permit 
a celestial hierarchy of angels and archangels to carry out 
the behests of the Supreme Divinity ; and tt is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the primitive Aryans in their original home did 
more, and believed in a LTnity* implying a total abnegntipii 
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of at I other celcsthil existences—one sole cause of ilic crea¬ 
tion witliout any intermediate divine or celestial agencies. 
That they believed in a Supreme Gad is evident from the 
Zendavesta and the myths which they have beriueathed to 
their descendants in India, Persia, and Greece, 

M. Flotard, on whose interesting work oti the ** Primitive 
Religion of the Indo-Europeans" I have so often indented 
in course of tliis essay, says that the name of this Supreme 
Hctng was not always the same among the Ar^'an tribes, but 
that it changed us often as the idea of the Hcing was modi¬ 
fied ‘*What the changes were we cannot make out, for 
one new attribute added to the name of a divinity, one 
proper name modified, indicates an entire religious transfor¬ 
mation in primitive times and it is impossible to draw any 
conclusion from records avou'cdly posterior to what exister^l 
long before they were compiled. Agni, Yama or Yim.i, Kavi, 
Mitra, Indra, Asura (or Ahura), Vahumiino, Mazdalia appear 
to have been applied to him at one time or other, but it ts 
impossible now to ascertain their order. 

Nor were the attributes assigned to the Great Spirit 
always the same. "The warrior and hunter tribes," says our 
author, " took him to be cruel, warlike, and fond of carnage ■ 
among tlie shepherds he preserv'es something of his bellicose 
character, but he is at the same time a spirit, ‘protector of 
llacks/ an epithet applied to several divinities by tlie Vedas 
and the Yaijna. For the agriculturists this god, the source of 
all life, and of all fecundity, was the hidden and divine spirit 
which presides over the labours of the field, protecting the 
property and the rvelfare of the cultivators." (p. 139 ,) 

"As to the form under which the Aryans represented . 
this Supreme divinity there appears to have existed a certain 
amount of unity among them. They all equally beheld in 
fire and in light a representation or manifestation of the 
Divinit^r. The flame, in all its forms, that of a spark ejected 
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from two pieces of wood mbbed against each otlicr, or ma¬ 
jestically scintillating from the stars suspended from the 
celestial vault, was for them an Image of the divinity " 

" Howe\xr. hete again was manifested the di vcfsltj^ of the 
genius and imagination of the tribes ■ for whilst some saw in 
fircp in lights in the sun, the Divinity itself, or at least its exterior 
representative, ^rhich they worshipped under the names of 
AgTTT, Mitra^ Vivawan; others of a more elevated intellect 
and spiritual character considered the fire only as a means 
□r manifestation of divine revelation. It is specially under 
thii 5 attribute that the Iranians rendered their worship to the 
fire: for them Ahura and truth revealed themselves through 
the flameJ* (p. 139 .) 

But even more Important than the fire wa^ the sun—tliat 
visible emblem of the invisible Divinity. To it they boked 
up unth the profoundest veneration, as the author of life and 
lighlpand never ceased to offer it their most fervent worship. 
Religious differences and dogmatic philosophy gradually led 
to the ranks of the other gods being raised or lowered, but 
the sun never lost an atom of its glory as //rr most sacred 
emblem of the Divinit>^ Both the Pdrsfs and the Hindus 
continuecl, long after their separation, and still continue, Lo 
look upon it as the greatest God. The latter went further, 
and apprehensive lest Its rising and setting should detract 
from Its glory, denied that it ev'er rose or set.* 

* The ul Irblch dcoiol h m3.de, b m nuc as it wob 

CDTiecivcd on Ibc Copcrmeiui idea of the sotnr aystem, At ISMl two ihnuaand 
ycsirs bdciEc tin: tnrlh of Copcmiims. It TUm thus r “ The sud dues Ofcversct 
iH liar. WliEii people thmli Lhc asin b (it is not iO for after having lU- 

riviMl M ihe rail of i-he day ft makiL^ itsdr pfCMlnw twp sItccLhi jnnktl^ 

Lo what h below, and lUy to iv^btU is cui iHe uthcf slilc. Wlico Ihcy Im- 
Ueve it riset In the moriitisg (ihis mpposed rblng b thns to he aiicrmnlEd fbi). 
IT^iidnE r-fiMbed Ihe chlI ijir slie night il maVeg SticlT piodtice two Qi'i|iOfjllc effeci** 
iiUihinE liny to what li hdviw and niEht to whnt ia on ihe 0<hct side. In fact tbii 
Eiriti nev^ Hei^. Nor i,]ii>e5 it set. rot tiim who has sijth a ImoH'Icdgei. Such a one 
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The form of wofshlii u-as simple and primitive ; “ ft \vas 
celebrated by hymns and prayers accompanied by the ofTer- 
mg of the products of the flocks and the fruits of the earth, 
near the family hearth, or on the altars of tlie lawn. For 
many centuries no monuments needed to serve as an asylum 
for the simple matiilcstations of the religious aspirations nf 
the heart. The universe was the only temple worthy the 
grandeur of the Supreme Being ; the vault of heaven was 
the only shelter for the ceremonies celebrated in His honour 
by the chief of the family, who K-as the high-pricst, the fore¬ 
most chanter, and the first prophet of the divJnitj'. It would 
have been a sin to represent the creator by the combination 
of art, or of human imagination ; it would have been a sa¬ 
crilege to make any material representation of the divine 
powers. The general character of this cultus in this religious 
age, which may be rightly designated by tlte title of the 
PrimUiVi Churchy and of which we find traces in the tradi¬ 
tions of ail the nations of the earth, was the absence of tem¬ 
pi es, of idols, and of religious monuments of every kind. 
This usage, this thought of the patriarchal world, became 
subscqently the subject of positive prcscription,s, arid the reli¬ 
gious canon of the Hebrews announced especially and in 
terms precise and solemn : “ Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven Image, or any likeness of anvdhing that is in 
heaven above, or that is In the earth beneath, or that is in the 
^vatcr under the earth. Thou shalt not bow dotvn thyself, 
nor ser^'c them." (Flotard, p, 13;,) 

The belief seems to have been genera! that this Divine 
Being was opposed by certain malevolent spirits who were at 
constant war with him. They were always trying to frustrate 
his designs, to upset the moral order of Ins creation, and lead 
mankind to mischief of every kind. This was tliu inevitable 

twevnies imitrd witll fhe Eun, umtiiiH IIe Turin, uilI mlcES tU fllHEC,** Iliuu'i 
BfihmAvUi p, j+s. 
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result of the Inability on Lhe part of the people to grasp tlie 
idea of creation and government by fixed natural laws, God 
iij kind and beneficent to his creatures ■ He is their constant 
and ever-vigilant protector ; He cannot send amang Uiem 
plagues and storms and inundations ; and yet plagues and 
storms and inundations arc conunon* The question arises in 
the minds of the simple people, whence come they?—and 
they answer it by creating a set of wkked spErtts whose type 
we have in the hero of the Taradise Lost—a dualistic Ele¬ 
ment COTresponding to the First doctrine of an active prin¬ 
ciple as well of gcMDd as of evil—of a kingdom of Ahriman 
as well as a kingdom of OnniiKd/' Of the^e I shall have to 
say something more when treating of the schism which sepa¬ 
rated the Hindus from the Persians. 

How long the peoplcp whom I have above described, 
dwelt in their origlriial home It is imposible now to determine* 
Nor is it possible at this distance of time to say prcciiiely 
when they first began to disperse* As they multiplied and 
agriculture began to extend, die hunters were the first to feel 
the necessity of spreading U'ider and wider in quest of game. 
Probably religious difTerences also contributed to push them 
on. To tlie East the Turanian races were already tbiek and 
crowded^ and there is no vestige of tlicir having spread 
beyond Dardistan in that direction* The north, the west 
and the south were the sides ivhich ivcrc most open to tliem^ 
and there is ample evidence to show that they did push on 
by all the three routes* The migrations were made, not in 
one body by each route, but in successive sivanns spreading 
over many centunes^ progressing step by step, and forming 
colonics along the whole route In all eligible locaUties* 

Taking the northern route, though it was probably not the 
first which W 3 ^ adopted by tlie Arj^ans, the first colonists we 
come across arc the Mesagetse, Proceeding thence in a westerly 
direction we entef Europe,and there wq meet with tbree distinct 
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famities of Arj^an origin p Ihc ScIav^aaiCp Llie Lithyimun and t he 
Tetitoiik : regarding each of these a few dctallii are neceiLsar>\ 

The Sclavonic iiatloiis include the old Sciavonlc, the 
RussiaHt the Ser^iaUp the CrchiLic, the Wendic, the Slovak, 
and the Pule. “In the ancient world,” according to Bunfien^ 
" tills great, powerful, and much divided family b repreisented 
by the SiiitTvtna/a of the Greeks^ or the Surmatm of Uic 
Roman.^^ a nation living on the Don and near the Ca^^pian 
Sea.”* Ilerodutu^ says that they spoke a fauitj" Sc>lhian 
dialect that points clearly to the source whence they had 
come to Europe^ 

The Lithuanians differed In many respects from the 
Sclavs* and Bunsen is of opinion that the ancient Prussian 
represents the most perfect form of their language* in some 
points nearer to the Sanskrit than any other existing tongtiiLt 

“ The Teutotiic nations may be divided into two 
branches, the Scandinavian and the German* The language 
of the former ts preserved in Its most ancient form In the 
Icelandic ; the Swedish and Danish are the modem daugh¬ 
ters of the Old Norae language of Scandinavia, The second 
is the Gorman, now Uic language of the whole of Getmanyi 
and almost the w hole of Swutxerland. Its nortliern or Saxon 
form has received a peculiar individuality in I he Flemish and 
Dutch tongues ; and by the emigrations which took place tn 
the fifth century' of our era, has become (mixed wdth French 
words since the Norman conquest) the prevalent and leading 
language of the British bles, and is becoming now* by the 
emigrations which began in the seventeenth contur)% and are 
still continuing, that of the northern continent of America. 
The southeni German tribes have successively funoed* with 
a greater or less in fusion of words into the Latin ground¬ 
work, the Itallau^ French^ and Spanish laiiguages"^ Accord- 

* rm. iiM- n, p* 4 t L s- : iwu* n, p. s. 
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ing to HailsUb's Routes^ appended to UjfalUy'i 

the Mesaget;^ are confined to the bori-iers of 
Lake Aral; and the Stiavonianp Lithuaniafij and Teutonic 
nations are made to take a southerly direction from Asia to 
Persia, Uiencc onwards in two streams one across the Cauca¬ 
sus, and the other across Asia Minor, to Europe. Much may 
be said In favour of the Caucasian colony coming from Persia 
and thence proceeding to Europe ; but there b nothing to 
contradict the position assumed by Bunsen of the Mesagetk 
branch having taken a westerly course across the UraJ rJvei^ 
It Is certain that the Turanians did enter Europe by tha. 
route, and it w"as not at all impossible for the Mesagets to 
accomplish what the Turanians had done before them. See¬ 
ing the marked differences w-hich existed between the Hel¬ 
lenic branch of the Arj^ns and the Teutons, it bto be pre¬ 
sumed that the separation among them took place at a much 
earlier date than after the sojourn of the Aryans in Asia 
Minor, 

Once in Europe the pugnacious warlike habits, h^^rdy 
constitution^ and superior civilisab'an, of the emigrant hunters, 
enabled them to overcome and gradually to exterminate the 
aboriginal races they encountered^ who, to judge from the re¬ 
mains of the owners of the Lake habitations of Switzerland, 
were widently of ttireiiDr physique and courage. Looking 
to the rapidity with which the Indians of Morth America 
have all but disappeared before the tide af European aggres¬ 
sion, it is not difficiilt to conceive how* such a process of ex¬ 
termination was consummated by the ancestors of those 
Europeans in the heart of Europe Their origmal warlike 
inatmets improved with their progress towards the west, and 
their descend an !:s still retain them to perfection. 

Turning now to the direct western routo from zYria^ wa 
first come to Persia w'hich soon became a part of the Aryan 
home. Thence may be traced four diElerenE. strecuns of emi- 
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gratians proceeding wesUvards, and forming most important 
nationalities, vh., the Celtic, the Thracian, the Amienian- 
and tlie Hellenlco-ltatian, The earliest of these ivaa the 
Celtic nation, which travelled the farthest from their onginal 
abode. “It appears to me," says Dr. Charles Meyer, in his 
essay on the last results of the Celtic Researches, " that the 
Celtic nation transported itself from Asia, and more parti¬ 
cularly from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe and to this country 
by two principal routes, which it resume at diifcrent epochs, 
thus forming two great streams of migration, which flow as 
It were periodically. Tlie one, proceeding in a south-western 
direction, through Syria and Egy^pt, and thence along the 
northern coast of Africa, reached Europe at the Pillars of 
Hercules, ,nid, passing on through Spain to Gaul, there divide 
cd itself into three branches. The northern branch terminat¬ 
ed in Great Britain and Ireland ; the southern in Italy ; and 
the eaiitern running along the Alps, and the Danube, ter¬ 
minated near the Black Sea, not far from the point where 
the u-hole stream may probably have ort^nated- The otJicr 
great stream, taking a more direct course, reached Europe at 
its eastern limit, and passing through European Scy thia, and 
from thence yjarily through Scandinavia, partly' along the 
Baltic, through Prussia (the Polena of the Sagas and r«yl 
of the Triads), and through Northern Germany-, reached 
this country, and thence the more western and northern 
■Inlands across tlic German Ocean or hazy sea (Mortawdi)."* 

It is H'orthy of note that travelling from Asia along the 
northern border of Africa as far as the pillars of Hercules 
these people left no trail on their route, and not a vestige is 
to be found of an Aryan colony along the whole line. This, 
however, may be easily accounted for: the Semitic races they 
encountered in their way were too pmverful for them, and 
their colonists, such as they left behind, were swept away by 


* Bunsen, FIJI, Hist,, I, p. j^jj. 
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their iifitngomsts. M. Ilau^Iab takes them across iJic Helles* 
pont, and not by the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 
There is nothing, however, of weight sufficient to support such 
a tlieorj". On the contrary the iingaistlc diflerences of the 
Celtic and the Hellemc tribes clearly show that the Celtic 
stream never Intermingled in their western course, sucli as a 
\ route across Greece would imply'. 

The second brandi is the Thracian or Illyrian. Accord¬ 
ing to Bunsen It once spread on the Dnieper, the Hellespont, 
and in Asia Minor, in which countries it was followed, and 
partly supplanted, by the Felasgian, or ante-historiciil forma¬ 
tion of the Hellenic. Dr. Paul Boetlicher, in his ' Africa,' 
( 1 S 5 O,} applied EumouTs theory to the Thracian languagci, 
and to those of Asia Minor ; by which method he was en¬ 
abled to prove from the words preser\'cd to us by the Greeks, 
that the Phrygians, the Malonians, or Imic Ly^dians, and the 
Western Cappadocians are, as iveJl as the Thracians, next in 
kin to the Ariart-f proper, the Persians, and the Bactrians. 
The languages of the Epirots and Macedonians belong to this 
family, which is now presented in those countries by' the 
Skitietarian, the language of the Albanians or Am.-iuts.”* 

In point of time the Armcntan natiort should have pre¬ 
cedence of the last in their settlement in their new abode, 
but in enterprise they are subordinate to it. 

The fourth branch Is the Hellenico-Ibdic, or the Greek 
and Roman, formed by successive waves proceeding from 
Asia Alinor partly across the Hellespont to Greece and thence 
onwards in a north-westerly course towards Northern Italy, 
and partly over the sea from island to island till it peopled 
the southern parts of that peninsula. In the absence of all 
remains of Etruscan tongue, it ig doubtful whether the race 
which spoke it belonged to the Italic group of the Aryans ; 
but its history, as far as accessible, would support such a tliMry. 

* Uunitq, i’hil. IJ, p, 7! ■ 
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I mw come to the southern route or AfghdoLshtn. It 
would seem that, notaJthstandfng the many swarms which had 
gone out by the first two routes^ the Aryan hh^e was getting 
more and more crow ded ever}' da}', and the shopherda and the 
agriculturists felt the necessity of extending the boundary of 
their origiria] country, or. in other words, of spreading them¬ 
selves towards the south, Thi,s movement,, it may be stirmis* 
ed, was to some extent promoted by the pressure of the Tura¬ 
nians from the east, who had already travelled across Asia 
and Persia to Kg^'pt. and were still pushing on and on.; 
Certain it is that the Ar}'ans had occupied the best portion 
of Afghanistan before the time of Zoroaster, and made it an 
integral portion of ancient Aria. How long the}'" dwelt there 
\\c knaw not i but it was long enough to have sent a portion 
nf their superabundant population across the Indus to die 
^’alley of the Five Waters, 

The relation of the agriculturists ivlth the shepherds was 
not always of the most peaceful kind. Their respective habits 
of life u ore such as to make them antagotiL^ic to each other. 
The -shepherds had the most frequent opportunities of indulge 
ing in animal food and fermented drink, and they did not fail 
to make the most of those opportunities. The agriculturists 
were necessarily driven to depend priudpally on the produce 
of their fields, and Lliey subsisted on a vegetable diet. The 
former thought that their gods w^ere best served by offerings 
of sanguinar}' sacrifices and libaliotis of intoxicating Soma ; 
the latter offered the fruits of the earth and unfermented 
Soma to their gods. The one indulged In cattle lifting and 
marauding excursions; the otlier loved a life of peace and 
securit}^^ scnipulously mindful of the rights of private proper¬ 
ty and the laws of moralit}^ The attributes of their gods 
under such circumstances necessarily became verj' dissimilar, 

A bold, daring, i^Tathful, uTirlikc god best suited the require- 
menis of the shepherds ; a mild, gentle, peacefah righteous 
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being was mo^t in harmony with the dispositiQn of the agri¬ 
culturists. The difference in the attributes of their gods 
created a difference in religion, and it was impossible diat 
under the circumstances the tivo classes could pull well to¬ 
gether. Thdr dilTcrences WT:re heightened by prie3t‘5 and re- 
formerSp until they culminated In a religious schism of a mo^ 
sanguinary character. 

In Lite oldest Veda the word Deva is generally used for 
gods, and the antiquity of that word h fully attested by its 
presence in the Greek and the Roman tongues ; but it appears 
that another term was also occasionally used. This was 
A^ura, According to Professor Max Miilteris Index to the 
Rig Veda, the latter term occurs twenty-six times as an 
epithet for Indra, Agni, Vayu, Pushan, MainitH or some otlier 
disunity, in the sense of * the mighty one,' the ^vord being 
derived from the root to exist. It also occurs several timt^ 
as an opprobrious term, implying an enemy of Itidrai who Is 
-Styled Astimglnhr, or ''the destroyer of mighty ones,'* /a, 
demons. In the Nirukta It is explained as * cloud/(j-io.) 
But in the Brahmanas it is invariably the name of a class of 
demons with whom the gods arc always at war. In the 
Chhfmdngya Upanishad of the Sama Veda there Isa story 
which represents Indra^ the chief of the Devas, and Vairochana, 
the chief of the Asuras, as fclloW'Students, seeking of Praja- 
pati knowledge of the soul, and from what they learnt tlie 
former became a spiritualist and the Utter a sensualist* In 
the Brihmanas thew^an of the two earliest races farm the 
evcr-rccurrlng theme for expatiatioHt and everywhem are the 
gods extolled for all that is good and great and noblct and 
the Asuras condemned far everj^thing that Is wicked, ihaugh 
the fact of the Dc\^ having been frequently worsted by 
their enemies is not suppressed. The reverse of this cjccurjs 
in the Zendavtsta, There the Asuras, in ihe Zend form 
Ahuras, are all that is good and vlrtuou'f, and the in 
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the Zend form Deos, are the demons. The former arc the 
good and ^vhitc spirits, and the latter the black spirits of 
heaven. Evcti as Satan and his follotvers are representcrl in 
Uic Mosaic record aji in antagonisni ivith God and his angeis, 
so arc the Deos ever at war with Ahuras according to the 
Zendavesta. But in the former case is indicated the antago¬ 
nism of Spiritualism against sensualism, of virtue against 
in the latter vve have unmistakably the tradition pre- 
ser\'cd of the feuds and wars of two rival sectaries. Tlie 
identity of names and the history of the two nations render 
this conclusion inei^^itabie. ^Ve cannot but behold in them the 
foBowers of the Ahuras and the Devas, mutually retaliating 
by condemning each other's gods as demo ns, and fighting for 
supremacy. How long these ^lars lasted it is impossible iiou^ 
to ascertain ; but it is unquestionable that they wrought, on 
the one hand, the establishment of the Zoroastrian religion 
with Ahuramazda. or chief Asura, for god^ and a host of 
Ahuras of inferior rank as ministers^ receiving fruits and un¬ 
fermented Soma from their votaries as offerings ; and, on tlic 
other, the expulsion of the bulk of the shepherd tribe from 
AJghanistin with tlicir pantheon headed by Indra, and the 
cultus which required animat sacrifices and Ifbations of fer¬ 
mented liquors. These latter are the ancestors of the Brih- 
manic Ar^'ans, In India they found a congenial peaceful 
home for the exercise of their peculiar form of w orship, and 
a neighbourhood of rude TamiJians xvhom tliey never dreaded. 
and could always despise. The origimi idea of the sanctity 
of fire remained unaLtered among both the sects. The 
Mazdehans continued to cherish the perpetual sacred fire> 
and so did tlic Brahmans until a very recent period. The 
sun also remained the most sacred emblem of god among 
both ; but the change in the names of their goii and demons 
sufficed to cut their social bonds complctdy asunder. It may 
offend the self-love of the Brdhmaivi to be told that the 
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celestial wars resulted In the finaJ overthrow of Indra, or, in 
other words, that their ajicestors were expelled from their 
ancient home by the followers of Asurai^ and compelled to 
End a new dwcUiiig in a foreign countiy ; but their traditions 
and their sacred scriptures coupled witli those of the Farsfs 
render the inference unavoidable. The Parsfs, too, in their 
tum^ have found it necessary to forsake the ancient hearth 
of their forefathers to save themselves from a new tide of 
fanaticism, and to scfdc an asylum m the land to which they 
bad once driven their adversaries. The Celts and the Teutons^ 
whose patriarchs were the first to go forth from the land oF 
thdr birUu have also made their appearance in this country. 
The descendants of the long-separated hunters^ shepherds, 
and agriculturists of ancient Asia have once again met on 
one common ground, and it b to be earnestly desired that 
their reunion in India will prove conducive to their mutual 
advancement, and that, forgetting their ancient feuds, they 
will light the calumet of peace, attd< establishing a new era 
of civilisatioUp dwell in brotherly love with each other. 



XXI. 

ORIGIN OF THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET. 


f nsmrks^ at ti e/ Ut JW/k/j j/ i/i 

Fi^mary &n a tdtiir a/ M. mfw uflw rtfnHfid itHA 

rffpvt^t fa an iaUrufiog'an^h aa iAf rMAj^f Ai/Wj- ^ Pre/tis^r 

D^'iart iri iA^JaMrnaJ p/ fk^ Fayat Asiatif ^ufy of Gtmi BriiaiNu) 

Mr- Tliouiu’a th(^—J13 Jqgi(^ Noajscknt wpiing rttani pcoiliaf lo 

the DmvidiiuiE. The chiraeicr of the ilbDng:ii|E^ o^Irkci ihnei* Tbeory 
of nHEnidap nrigm of [he Biihm^triic aSphattet. The Tdl *hsiw3 na 
of a BiKttkn Ch^in^ mw U it in aci> ivay cdoted tfl lha Draviilua 
diakets, Bactmn, a polhicaJ alphabch it li of ii» ftcenL a dale m l-c 
Mippoved the eafhttt mtiHom for wriLiiig Swiikrit. The fulncsi of pm 
oppoicii IQ the theory of Ltg TandIFait ongiiu Fomiii of sohw of the JetioPi. 
Thcnty of tuia-Aiyas origin of ccrebrd letleri tdiilCLL InfluetlM of climiik; 
On liiciaJ Sffuodi. Loatt tiusiy refuted. iJr. BaykyV rcmarts, Ropty 
ihcreto. 


IraM’HE general position laid dovin by Mr. Thomai In 
his letter to tlie Asiatic Socictj'^ of Bengal h that 
' “the Aryans invented no alphabet of their cnvti 
for their special form of human speech, hut were, in all 
their migrations, indebted to tlic nationality amid tthicb 
they settled for their instruction in the science of writing " 
He instances the Persian cuneiform, the Greek, the Latin, 
the Zend, the Pdilevi, and the Devanagari, as aJphabets bor¬ 
rowed by the Ar>'ans. It is to the last that I wish to confine 
myself for the present, as it is to it that I have, in my 
humble way, directed my attention for some time. 

It has been said tliat if tlie r\rj'ans did not elsewhere 
originate an alphabet, It b not likely tJiat they should do so 
in India, and that if they always borrowed elsewhere, it is to 
be presumed that they did so also in this country. But such 
a line of argument is neither logical nor fair. The Arj'an 
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face mi^ated from their cradle-land at diflTerent Limes under 
very dilTerent circumstances, and it is not to be supposed that 
their intellectual condition should remain alike at all times 
and under all circumstances. As Tar as ts known, the Ilelicnic 
and the Teutonic Aryans left their common home at a very 
early period, and the Indians the latest. There would be 
nothing incoasi^iteut or illogical, tJiercfore, Jn the supposition 
that the later colonist^ went forth in a more advanced social 
condition than their predecessors, having originated a system 
□f alphabetic wiitEng. Bui supposing, and most probably 
such was the case, that dicy came to India before they had 
discovered the art of writings there is nothing to prevent a 
highly intellectual race from doing so in their adopted 
country* Indeed the stafaiUty of the major of Mr. Tliomas 
is entirely dependent upon the issue of this minor; if it can 
be sheivn that the Hindufi did succeed in devising a system 
of alphabetic writing without borrowing from tJicir nelgh^ 
bou^s^ the general proposition must break down, and the 
enquirj" therefore ma}% without fear of error, be confined to 
India. 

Nowj in India the Ar^^ans came in cont^ict ivith die 
Dravidian aborigines, and Mr, Thomas therefore supposes that 
they must have got their alphabet from those aborigines- 
But there is not a shadow of historical evidence to shew that 
those aborigEncs had auTitten literature at the time when the 
Arj^ans came to this cotintiy^'p nr for some time after it. 
Nobody has yet discovered a Dravidian book or inscription 
sufficiently old to justify .^ch a pre^iumption^ nor is there a 
single tradition extant of there e\^cr having existed a Dravi¬ 
dian literary com position > either sacred or profane, of a pre- 
V'cdic eran The ancient history of the DravidianSt apart 
from the Aryans, is a blank. All that ive know of them is 
from the uti tings of the Brahmans-, and in Uio*so ivritings we 
find them to have becu the very reverse of a literary race. 
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The abori£:iiie!i allutkd to are the Coles, the HhecLs, and 
the ^[tllahs of oiir day—the rude primitive people who inhabit 
ouriivooddand wilds, and contend ivith the tiger of our jungles 
fur a precarious existence. They might have been more civi¬ 
lized before; that some of them owned houses and fortified 
places, large herds, and stores of gold, is susceptible of proof; 
hut the only source of information accessible to us of these 
prehistoric times are the Vedas, the oldest Aryan records 
extant, and tho>^ describe them to have been, in the days of the 
lirahmanic Rishis, barbarians of the lowest type, and our 
poets confounded them with monkeys and satyrs—or ivild 
men of the woods—who were not to be included in the pale 
of humanity. Some of the epithets used in the Vedas to 
indicate the aborigines are remarkable. The Rig Veda des¬ 
cribes them as Mrhpir{rjd{h, or ■' of imperfect speech.*' Else¬ 
where they are said to be Amisn.or ■' raouthless " or “ speech- 
Icas." Some Rishis condemned them as ■'priestless and 
hymnicss. fit only to be slain." In short, if any faith is to be 
put in tJic Vedic narratives regarding the social condition of 
the people of India in primitive times, ive must acccpl- the 
bulk of the aborigines to have been in a state of societ3' in 
which tea\-es and bark supplied the place of clothing, the 
shade of trees served for boudoirs, and hollows and caverm 
occupied the place of bedrooms. And all this at a time ivhen 
the firahmans had lofty houses, fine clothing, gold ornaments, 
liorses and cars, iron implements, divers arts, poets, astro¬ 
nomers and musicians, in short, everything indicating a toler¬ 
ably advanced state of civilization. Admitting that they had 
not come to the art of writing, was it likely that their naked 
neighbours should have come to it? If we trace the growth 
and histor>' of the Arj'au colonization in India, we arc Jed to 
the conclusion that the Aryans continued steadily to advance, 
and the Uotvidians to recede and decay. The Ary-ans gradu¬ 
ally became the masters of the finest provinces, and the 
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Dravidians partly betook themselves to Jungles and mountain 
fastnesses, partly got jneorporated with the intrusive popu¬ 
lation, and partly submitted to them as bond slaves, living 
out of the bounds of their cities and owning no property* 
This degradation, physical and moral, \ras not a state of 
things tvhich would help the Dravfdians to take tlte start of 
the Aryans, and devise the means of recording literarj' compo¬ 
sition, which the latter should fail to achieve* 

It may be said that the Aryans rcv^iled the aborigines from 
a lofty sense of ihetr own superiority, and called them tfsittiis 
or “blackics,” very much in the same spirit in tvhich the 
roughs among their own conquerors call them “niggers” in 
the present day, and that they were not the repositories of 
ct'erj’thing that is vfle, as they .-irc described to have been. 
But it is the very gist of the present enquiry to ascertain the 
relation of the two races in the scale of civilisation, and it 
would bebe^fng the question to say that the Dravidtans ori¬ 
ginated the art of writing, and the Aryans borrowed it It 
tvould be a mere statement without any reliable evidence to 
support it, no mom than to support the theory that the 
Sanskrit grammar was elaborated at Ta^dla and not else¬ 
where in the Panjab, or e\'en in Bmhmavarta 

Mr. Thomas assumes that ilia Brdhmanic Aiy'ans first 
constructed an alphabet in the Arianian provinces out of an 
archaic type of Phmnician, which they continued to use, until 
they discovered the superior fitness and capabilities of the 
local Pali. He states that he has been collecting proofs of 
this for some time past, and cacli fresh enquiry more and 
more confirms his early impression. It is a matter of regret 
that the published report of his lecture does not give any of 
his evidences, and I am at a loss, tlicrefore, to know on wiiat 
grounds he takes the Aryan alphabet to have becr^elaborated 
in the Arianian provinces before the Brahmans came to India. 
That alphabet may be a Bactrian adaptation from the 
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Pheenician, but the question is,—Av-Jien did the Brahmaijs first 
use it? The oldest Aryan record CKtant is long subsequent to 
Buddhism; none that I know of dates before the Pali edicts 
of Aira at Udayagiri; and there is nothing to bridge over the 
gap of at least some fifteen to eighteen hundred years betiveen 
that time and the period when the Brdhmans dwelt in Bactria. 

Then as to Use Pali, it Ls evident that ft existed in the 
country long before the time of As'oka. The different shapes 
under which the same letters of the Pali alphabet appear at 
Junaghar and Dhaiilf are marked and peculiar, and they 
cannot be accounted for by any candid enquirer, except on 
the supposition tliat long usage liad brought on local pecun 
Ifarities, The allusions to alphabetic writing in Fdnini and 
other purely Indian pre-Buddhist authors point, Jikcaise, to 
an Indian, and not to a Bactrian alphabet. Again, the oldest 
Sanskrit inscription that has yet been found is recorded in 
the Pdli (the Junagarh inscription of As'oka) and not in tire 
Aryan letters { indeed no Sanskrit inscription has yet been met 
with in the Aryan character, The Pali, besides, is a vernacular 
form of the Sanskrit—the first stage in its transition to the 
Prakrit—and the alphabet used to write it down may more 
reasonably be taken to be its legitimate vehicle, and not that of 
the Dravidian. of which no inscription of any kind, cither old or 
new, has yet been discovered in the Pali character. Indeed, 

1 can see no connexion whatever bettveen the Dravidian 
languages and the Pali character. The name Pah* is derived 
from the Sanskrit/if// a house or pniU a village, meaning a 
domestic or village dialect, that is the vernacular, which was 
not necessarily, nor even probably. Dravidian. But were 
we to leave all philological proofs aside, and admit the nor- 
tliem Indian \'ernacu 1 ar of former daj's to have been Dravi¬ 
dian, still it must be borne in mind that that name has been 
recently given to it by Europeans, and therefore it cannot be 
used as an argument in favTaur of, or against, the question at 
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lasue. Prinsep called tlie character Lit; had he named it 
Sanskrit ft wonild have obviated much unnecessary disciission* 
The giant, in shortp is of our own creation, and wc tan des¬ 
troy it in any way we like 

As to the Bactrian^ those characters flourished conterm?-^ 
nously with tlie Pali for writing a Sanskritic vernacular in 
the trans^Indiis Provinces, and that too at a time when those 
provinces were under Bactrian supremacy, it is very rarely 
met With in the diicT seats of the Brahmans, and the natural 
inference would be^ that political influence led to the use of a 
foreign alphabet in writing down a Sanskritic vernacular—a 
Sir Charles Trevelyan of the time enforcing a pet sj^stem of 
Bactrianisrn. The Roman letters arc now being used for 
writing many Indian dialects. Until recently many up- 
country Hindus wrote, and indeed even to this day write, 
their Hindi in Persian character. 1 have seen more than 
one Hindi book printed in Arabic letters. Sheikh Sadi* 
the Persian moralist, wrote his rekhtd verges—that is Hindi— 
in Persian ■ and wdl may have Bactrian satraps got the 
Indian vernacular of their time written in their own national 
character. At any rate the use of the Bactrian to record 
the Pdli edicts of As'oka in the Usafzai country, (and that is 
the oldest inslance of the use of the Bactrian,J can in no way 
prove the antiquity of die Bactrian to be higher than that of 
the Pali, as the medium of writing down Sanskrit 

One remarkable fact which proves the Brihmanic origin 
of the Pdli alphabet is Its fullness. It contains a number of 
letters,—aspirates, sibilants and long vowels,—w'hlch no 
Tamilian language has ever had any occasion to use* Had 
the alphabet been designed by the Tiimils, these would never 
have been devi^d^ Mr* Thomas, in the letter under notkc, 
has accounted for them by supposing that the Dravldians had 
them not, and that the Brihmans added them to adapt the 
alphabet to tlicir use. Had such been the case, there would 
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have been some trace In the formation of the letters to indl' 
cate their origin under different states of clviliiatioo. Such, 
hoiveT,’er, is entirely iranting. The aspirated letters in the 
Himphcity of their configuration differ in no respect from the 
surds and the sonants. The one set appears to have been 
produced by the same intellectual effort as the other, and 
the taro are of character exactly alike. I admit that three 
out of the ten aspirates, vu, cM, fk and pk appear to be du^ 
plications or modifications of the surds c/j^r and A but they 
coyjtute scarcely one-third of the total; the rest of which are 
perfKtiy independent in design and shape. Mr. Thomas 
thinks the bh to be an inconsistent development upon the 
basis of the old < hut there is no reason to show why the 
aspirated sonant of the labial class should be formed on the 
model of the unaspirated sonant of the dental, instead of the 
same letter of its oivn class. J cannot, therefore, admit the 
argument to be of any value. Again the j Is supijosed to be 
an adaptation of the j,, “ produced by the reversal of its 
leading lower limb." But the question remains unanswered, 
why thcf should be formed on the model of y to which it 
bears no phonetic resemblance whatsoever, instead of any 
other letter? The hypothesis in this case involves another 
difficulty ; it assumes that the Sanskrit first coined only one 
s sound, leaving it to be inferred that the other two sibilants 
were introduced into the language a long time after, when 
we know for certain that the Sanskrit originally had three 
sibilants, two of wbich it lost in the Prdkrits. As to the 
vowels, nothing can be more natural than that the long and 
the short sounds of the same kind should be indicated by 
slight modifications of the same figurix I cannot conceive 
t, to account for them, it is necessary to assume their 
origin at different times under the influence of different 
nationalities. Those who can devise a sj'Stem of alphabetic 
wriung may safely be presumed to have sufficient intelligence 
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' to msike the same letter do duty for both a long and a short 
sound by a slight modification. 

One other argument in favour of the Tamilian origin 
of the Sanskrit alphabet I have nou' to notice: it is the use 
of ivhat are called cerebral or lingua] letters. It has been 
said that the Ar3-ans never used cerebral letters j do not 
find them in the Zend^ tJic Greeks, the Latin^ and the Teu¬ 
tonic; the^i^ should not be found in the San^skrit; but 
since they arc^ they must have been taken from the Tamili¬ 
an s. But the major premise in this argument b not tenable. 
The cerebral latters used^in tlie Sanskrit are n j/x, A 
dA, and Of thesCj r and sA are common to all the Aryan 
languages^ and that is enough to shew that the general pre¬ 
mise is founded on a mistake, and the deduction from it con¬ 
sequently cannot be accepted a 3 true. It is possible^ some 
might tell me, that by cerebrals Mussrd. Caldwell, Norris and 
Thomas allude to A /A^ ffA and h, and not to all the letters 
of that clas^H This shifting of the ground would scarcely be 
fair in argument; but, accepting the premise on this fiarrow 
basis, I think there is not proof sufReient to support it 
We know not whetlner the old fire-worshippers pronounced 
their / as and not nor do we know the sound that 
letter had among the Greeks and the Romans, for the Greek 
as pronounced now is not the Greek that was; and were old 
Homer to appear among the dons of Oxford or Cambridge, 
h? would be almost as unintelligible to the Porsons of our day, 
as he would be to the people of this country. Leaving the 
Zend, the Greek and the Latin as uncertain, if we turn to the 
Teutonic and the Sclavonic, we find the cerebral consonants 
by no means unknown. The low German along the share of 
the Baltic has them, and they are dominant in the Scandi¬ 
navian, the Russian and the Lithuanian. In the English the 
^ is unknownj arvd„ notwithstanding the dictum of gram¬ 
marians that the English r is a dental, it is rarely that an 
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Englishman can pronounce the souticl of ^Vith him ^ 
is the only letter kno^^■n. and he uses it both Tor ^ and 

Mr, Norris m his paper on the Scjdhic Tablets" of 
Behlstun, accounts for the presence of / (^) in the Scandinavian 
and the Icelandic, by supposing it to have been borrmved from 
the Lapp—a Tartar language; but I imagine he will not try to 
assign to the same cause the origin of the English L Were 
he to do so, he would have to prove, in the first place, that 
nations can borrow sounds, and secondly, that the Anglo- 
Saxons really did so. It Is well-known that physical and social 
causes may lead to the loss of certain sounds in a language. 
The Brahmanie Aryan originally had a guttural g, which the 
enervating inHuence of India soon softened dowm to the 
modem ^=l\ In our own day, the Persians and the Moghals 
in Bengal lost the guttural j in the course of a single gene¬ 
ration, Aspirates and compound corisonants are being con¬ 
stantly softened down through the agency of that and like 
causes, and often without any apparent cause whatever. In^ 
deed, this tendency in. languages to soften and wear out and 
arrange themselves in new forms, is the chief agency in the 
formation of new dialects, and with its aid we can easily 
account for the absence of particular letters in particular 
languages. But there is no proof, on the other hand, to sliow 
that nations can borrow sounds. Professor Riihler, of Piini, 
in a learned paper on the “ Sanskrit Linguals," published in 
the Journal of the Madras Asiatic Society, justly' observes : 

Regarding the borrowing of sounds, it may suffice for 
the present to remark that it never has been show^n to occur 
in the languages which were influenced by others in historical 
times, such as English, Spanish, and the other Romance 
language.s, Persian, &c. Let as consider the case of the Eng¬ 
lish. Though half of its words have been imported by the 
Norman race^ though most of the old Saxon inflections have 
perished in the struggle between the languagts of the con- 
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tjueror anJ Lhe conquered, thQu^li in some instances even 
Norman affixes have entered the organism of the original 
language, the quietism of the Saxon organs of speech has 
opposed a passive and successful resistance to the introduction 
of foreign sounds. The English has received neither the 
clear French a, nor its it, tlor its peculiar nasals. On the 
contrary it has well preserved its broad, impure vowls and 
diphthongs, and it is now as difficult for the Englishman to 
pronounce the French n, or //, as it was for his Saxon an¬ 
cestors eight hundred years ago. But we End still stronger 
evidence against the loan-theory in the well-known fact, that 
nations which, like the Jews, the Pdrsts, the Slavonic tribes 
of Germany, die Irish, etc., have lost their mother-tongues, 
arc, as nations, unable to adopt, with the words and gram¬ 
matical laws, also the pronunciation of the foreign language. 
They adapt its sounds to their own phonetic s}''stem, and 
their peculiarities are recognisable even after Uie lapse of 
centuries." 

In North America the Negro population has no other 
vernacular besides the Englbh, but the man would he bold 
indeed, who n-ould say that the Negroes have mastered the 
English pronunciation as ivell as the English language. 
In this country the Afghans, the Persians, and the Moghals 
have failed, in seven hundred years, to acquire the pecu¬ 
liarities of the Indian vernacular sounds, and the Hindus 
in a like period, have equally Failed to utter the Persian ^ and 
j. Other Instances may be adduced adlibititm, but they are, 
I hcliEi.*e, not necessary. The point at issue is to show that 
sounds have been borrowed, and not to prove the negative. 
1 shall leave the subject, therefore, to those who advocate the 
loan-theory under notice. I may observe, however, that even 
if it be possible to prove its po.ssibilIty, it mil make but 
small progress in supporting the conjecture that the Eastern 
^Viyaiis never had any cerebral letter in their language. The 
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Sanskrit has for its basis between iSoo and 1900 verbal 
roots, which, by an ingenious series of inflections, agglutina¬ 
tions, affixes and suffixes, produce the entire vocabulary* of 
the language. Now out of these iSoo, 335 roots hax'e the 
contested cerebral letters ; 182 of which have the consonants, 
exclusive of r, [ 16 end in sh, and 37 in rj or e/, if the loan- 
theory were admitted, it wiiJ have to be proved that the 
Brahmans, though conquerors and the more civilised of the 
tAvo. had to borrow one-fifth of their A*erbal roots from the des¬ 
pised aborigines, and tliat too at a time when the |tig Veda 
hymns were first sung by the ancient Rishis. This is a feat 
which, in the present state of philology, will not be easy of 
accomplishment. 


Commenting on the above, Mr, Bay ley, at the meeting 
of the Asiatic Society, said, that he could not but regret 
tliat the Avholc of the evidence on Avhich the theory of 
Mr. Thomas was based, was not before the Socictj*. It 
Avas of course impoasibtc fully to judge of Uie merits of 
that theoiy until this ivas the case. Mr. Thomas's propo¬ 
sitions were in fact tAvo in number ist, that the Arynn race 
generally, and the Indian branch of it in particular, borroAA'ed 
and did not invent their alphabets ; and secondly, that the 
particular Indian alphabet, of which the earliest form was that 
known popularly as the “ Lath" character, tvas borrow ed from 
the DraA ldian races which were in occupation of India or part 
of it, before the advent of the Brdhmans. Now he thought, 
that at least the grounds on which the first proposition was 
ba^, were to some extent apparent. It was not, a.s Biibu 
Rajendralala seemed to suppose, based solely on the argu¬ 
ment that the Aryan race having clearly borrowed alphabeu 
in some cases, were necessarily to be considered incapable nf 
originating one for themselves, Rajendraldla, indeed, did not 
deny that the Aryans had borrowed alphabets from the 
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natives whose coutitrjcs they overtHfij and one undeniable 
instance of this action on Qieir iMut, was their adoption of 
the arrow-headed character. 

As Mr, Bay Icy xindcrstcod Mr, Thomas's assumption, 
however, it was at least based on better ground than Bdbu 
Rijendralila imagined : Wlien a nation, already sufficiently 
organized and powerful to overrun its neighbours, starts on a 
career of conquest, and, having as yet no alphabet of its own, 
occupies countries where an alphabet ia already established, 
it was d prieri improbable that it should take the trouble of 
inventing one of its own. Of course, it did not follow, as 
Rajendralala pointed out. that because the earlier Arjmn 
liordes possessed no alphabet of their own invention, that 
this ivas necessarily the case also with later hordes, issuing 
from the same stock and the same “ nidus,'* but there was a 
strong antecedent improbability that a race tvhich certainly 
at a comparatively late period of the world’s history possessed 
no alphabet, and was then surrounded by neighbours who 
did, neighbours with whom, by conquest, some sort of inter¬ 
course must have been established,—-should neverthlcss in¬ 
vent rather than adopt an alphabet. Ceasing, however, to 
argue from pure probabilities, there wms, Mr. Bayley thought, 
some cjcternal evidence for concluding that the Lath al¬ 
phabet was MOt an Aryan invention, but adopted. 

It was not alphabet used by the Arjmn race in 

India i at the earliest date which could be assigned probably 
to any Lath mscriptinn, there was another character which 
Mr. Bayley would call the Bactro-Pdli, equally well estab¬ 
lished in Northern India, and employed to express what 
might be called identically the same language. 

In Northern India, including Kabul, it might be said 
that this alphabet reigned supreme ; south of the Jumna on 
the other hand was the region of the Lath character and its 
branches. Intermediately between say the Jumna and the 
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Jhclum wns a tract nf debatable ground, in which, hnwever, 
at the early date above mentioned, the Bactro-Pali certainly 
predominated on one inscription ; and many coins belonging 
to this tract are, however, certainly bt-litcraJt expressing ab¬ 
solutely the same \%"Qrds in bath characters. 

If it be suppo^ that a Eater emigration of the Aryan 
race, leaving its cradle after the invention of the Lath charac¬ 
ter, carried it with them to Central and Soutliern India^ one 
or other of the fallowing two se^'-eml suppositions must neces¬ 
sarily be accepted, neither of which seemed at all probable 
in itself or ^tipported by any eddenca 

I ft for examplcT it be supposed that the whole of the 
Indian Aryan branch quitted its original resting-place to-^ 
gether then it must be supposed that one portion abandoned 
its native alphabet and adopted a better one not yet solved, 
what were the first religious civilizations in India If it were 
the facL tliat the early Ai^^ans with their beliefs in gods 
descending from above, and in the firm existence «>f a golden 
age, and a higher state from which man dcscendcdp were met 
by another faith already established in India, by a school 
holding the doctrine of the progression of race from below 
upw'anls, and from which both the S'lvitc and the Buddhist 
forms have sprung, theri it may be that the earliest Phonetic 
alphabet was in the possession of this latter schooh Ttiat 
the aboriginal Dravidian savages should have invented either 
the religion or the alphabet, seemed to him to be out of the 
question. They must have come from some foreign source. 
The question remained, what was thal source? 

Mr, Baylcy explained that he had used the terms 
Sc^^hcan *' and “ Aryan merely as announced forms of 
expression, without any intention of assigning an ethnologic 
character of the Semites. 

In reply to the above Hibu Rajendralila Mitra ex- 
prciiised his satis faction to find that Mr. Bay ley concurred 
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tn the TTiatii with what he had saidp He was wtU aware 
of more than one alphabet having been current in difierent 
parts of India, in writing down one language in the time 
of As'oka and for some centuries after it, but it did not 
at all serve to throw any light on the question at issue, \l£., 
the source whence the Aryans first got their alphabet* The 
researches of the learned Dr. Goldstiicker had dearly estab¬ 
lished that Panini lived many- centuries before the age of 
As'oka, and at his time the art of writing was well-known. 
Tire root /wtA, “ to write," feih/iflravitijfHs't) in his DAditt- 
pdtfui was conclusive on the .subject, and the question there¬ 
fore was, what was the alphabet that great gtammarian and 
his predecessors used ? was it the Hactrian, or the Piili, or 
any other which has been replaced by the latter ? There was 
not data sulliclent to give a positive answer to tliis ; but he 
felt no hesitation in giving a negative one, as regards the 
Bactrim. All northern languages, or rather Uiosc of cold re¬ 
gions, were noted for gutturals, aspirates, troublesome combi¬ 
nations of consonants and distinctions of long and short 
vowels which Byron describes as the 

“-grunting guttural 

Which we have to hiss, spit and sputter all." 

These when transferred to hot countries, soon lose their 
jharpness, and become soft and sweet. The history of tlie 
Sanskrit language proves this most incontestably : the sharp¬ 
ness and harshness and the peculiar distinctions and com- - 
hi nation of sounds of the Vedic dialect are nowhere to be 
met with in tltc Sanskrit of the time of Buddha, and the 
Sanskrit of Buddhd's time was not what it became in the 
lime of Kalidasa. It underwent many changes, and most of 
those changes were dictated by a desi re to rub off the asperi¬ 
ties of the Vedic language for the sake of euphony. 

Mow, A priori it would be expected that an alphabet 
designed for the earlier Sanskrit, or of the language as cur- 
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rent in the Ari^nian provinceis, would be ridier in letters than 
in one got up in the time of Buddh^L, for a great deal more 
^ess laid on minor distinctions of pronundation in the 
pre-Vedic and the Vedk, than in later^ when the 

first idea of alphabetic writing is once formed^ no nation can 
be believed to be so slow as not to be able to design a suffi- 
cient number of letters to meet ah thdr requirements. The 
Bactrmn is avowedi}* not so fnlL Its vowels are few and 
imperfect, and consonants deficient; and it could not, there¬ 
fore, have been originally used for a language the most 
remarkable for its long and short vowels, and upon which it 
attached so much importance. 

Again, it was unknown in the history of language that 
men, themselves conquerors, voluntarily gave up an al¬ 
phabet with which their religion was most intimately asso¬ 
ciated for many centuriesp and adopt an alphabet from a con¬ 
quered people, because of " its superior fitness " No amount 
of superiority can have any influence in such Nor did 

Bibu Rajendralila Mitra. know what the superiorit>" was in the 
case of the PalL It was not one of easy writing, for the floiv- 
ing Bactrian had, in that respect, great advantages over Uic 
angular Pili^ j\or of fuhiess for it was avowed tliat it had not 
aspirates at all before the Erdhinans adopted it But w'cre it 
otherw ise^ still there would be a doubt, if it would be after a 
language had been associated with a particular form of writing 
for a long time. The English vocalic system is imperfect in 
many respects, and 5;orae of its letters are obliged to do dut>'^ 
for half a dozen sounds, and yet it was not to be for a moment 
supposed that it would ever be replaced by the mo^t perfect 
system of writing that m current in the worlds the Sau&fcriL 
Ikisides, the Sanskrit was a dead language in the time of 
As oka and had been replaced by the different rrakrlts which 
dropped the aspirates and some of the sibilants, and rejected 
the distinction of long and short vowels* and that, or a little 
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before that, was not the lime when the Bdhmans would for¬ 
sake their ancient alphabet for a foreign on^ for the sake of 
its superior and more perfesct system of vowels and aspirates. 




APPENDIX A. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE AMONG THE ATHENIANS. 

REFHKtNCE hus bctii DU page 53 to the l^hiUgdlia of 
the AthcnmnSj oi i^kich a tnati and a wonrum were annually satfb 
ficed to expiate the sins, of the nation. Ilie custom was to reserve 
cmaiti worthless persons whom, in case of plague, famine, or othtn 
visitations from heaven, they Uiied to throw into the sea, in tlie 
belief that they would cleanse away or wipe off the guilt of the 
naiiocL These victinis were known under the vanotts names of 
HufiiipjaiTa., all implying expiation or 

cleansing—the victitns through which the nation cleansed itself of 
Its sin. They, as scapegoats for otheri, were also called r^ppoKot, 
and From the circumstance of the victims 

having been worthless persons ^appaxei became a term of reproach. 

APPENDIX B. 

THE INDIAN STYX AND ITS FERRIAGE, 

The ferriage for Charon referred to on page rjS, k, in modern 
times, paid m India in a black cow. The payment is made a short 
time, sometimes a or 3 days, before death when the rite of Vailarani 
performetL The mantra for the payment says : “ At the dreadful 
gate of death there is the huruing river Vaitaran! j for crossing it 
I give this black Vaitaranl cow.^ 

Fin 1 
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In the ancient ritual 1 can Jsnd no notice of this rite, but in 
the Atharvaveda Safihiui^ in which almost all the verses of the burial 
hymn of the Rig A'eda have been quoted with a few slight vartations 
in the reading, there are thret: verses quoted which refer to crossing 
a river named Asmonvali. The first thereof rurut thus: “^ffere 
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flows the As'manvatf, friends, dexterously and boldly cross it, 
leaving behind you dll evils and all diseases, so thal you may revel 
in food on th^ oiher side.^ 

R wv:!fT I 

^PTT m’irn % trutq i?xUi^fl 

This vme occura in the Rig Veda, In a cnnvcisjiition emong 
certLiin gods^ and does not there refer to any fimcml 1 dn not find 
also any evidence to «how that the As'manvati was in any way con¬ 
nected with the Vaitara^L The verse, besides, is addressed to friends 
in the plural number, and not to the dead* It obviously, ther^oiei 
refers to the mourners and not to the dead, and that such la the 
case is evident from the distitch having been, with a slight change, 
used in the Taittiriya Aranyaka {VL lii, lo) aa the mantra for cross¬ 
ing the three trenches noticed in connexion with tile of depaittire 
home after a funeml, tp- 141^ As'nianvati means *the pebbly river," 
and the trenches, it will be noticed^ were lined with ^nd and 
pebbles. 
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